Hoc liberiores et ſolutiores fumus, ab integra :* 
nobis eft judicandi poteſtas : nec, ut omnia, 2 T. A 


quae praeſcripta, et quaſi imperata fint, KY 
 defendamus, neceſſitate ulla cagimur. 
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To the OLD WHIG. 
SIX, 


s you profeſs, not only 
that general impartiality, 

with which every. new 
writer beſpeaks the favour 
of the publick ; but al- 
ſo, by the character you 
claim, a certain zeal for 


8 ＋ r 
liberty, and the right of private judgment; 
all in conſiſtency with itſelf, and with truth 
of every fort; I addreſs myſelf to you, in 

VoL. II. A fayour 
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favour of a little treatiſe, lately publiſhed, 
called The Alliance between Church and 
State; that I may recommend to your rea- 
ders a cool diſpaſſionate defence of our pro- 
teſtant eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, at a time 
when ſeyeral intereſts and oppoſitions have 
been darkening the cauſe. | 2 
Tuis excellent performance is none of 
thoſe ranting ſchemes of intereſt and zeal 
which claim a dangerous independency or im- 
plicit ſubmiſſion : On the contrary, the A. 
Hance is left to be perfectly voluntary, found - 
ed on mutual ad vantage: It does not even 
make pretenſion to truth; but only to the 
moſt prevailing and numerous opinions. Our 
author has indeed made ſuch conceſſions in 
favour of truth and liberty, that ſome may 
imagine they can argue from them pretty 
ftrongly againſt all eſtabliſhments; as, that 
the religion eſtabliſh'd may be either true or 
falſe; that religion and policy are quite di- 
ſtint views; that perfect liberty ſhould be 
ſecured to all opinions; that the magiſtrate 
has no concern with the ſoul; that cev/ 
offences and moral crimes are diſtinct conſi- 
derations; that laws cannot preſerve purity 
of opinion; that religion is neceſſarily inde- 
pendent; that a legal and religious church 
are two different things; that eſtabliſhment 
rather hurts true religion; and that oppreſſion 
by laws is rather a mark of truth: Theſe, 
and ſuch like, are bold conceſſions, and apt 
to miſlead; But it ſhould be . 
| | N that 
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that our author is not pleading for an eſta- 
bliſhment in order to promote truth and vir- 
tue; but to advance civil intereſt on both 
ſides. He propoſes great benefits to church 
and ſtate by this free and voluntary contract. 
He indeed inſiſts upon ſome few great prin- 
ciples, ſuch as, the belief of a Deity, diffe- 
rence of moral good and evil, and expecta- 
tion of a future judgment, as previouſly ne- 
ceſſary to every religion capable of eſtabliſh- 
ment: But for the reſt, the magiſtrate need 
not to inquire into the truth or falſhood of 


them; only into the numbers and influence 


of thoſe who maintain them. In ſhort, the 
eſtabliſhment he pleads for, is neither more 
nor leſs than a fair bargain with the majority 
of the people, who are willing to contract 
for what they can get. They are to coye- 
nant, that they will be faithful to the ftate, 
and promote its intereſt upon all occaſions: 
The ftate covenants that they ſhall enjoy cer- 
tain honours and revenues, and be empow- 
cred to puniſh certain offences againſt their 
legal rights and the publick good ; not fins 
and immoralities, as ſuch: And moreoyer, 
ſhall be intitled to a teſt law, to ſecure them 


| againſt any encroachments of ſuch as would 


root them out, to eſtabliſh themſelves and 
their opinions. 'This teft-law is not intended 
to bring people into their perſuaſion, which 
not being neceſſarily the truth, might proba- 
bly be injurious, but to ſecure their ſeparate 


rights. 
Az 1 
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I believe there can hardly be framed a bet» 


4 
ter and more conſiſtent defence of an eſtabliſh» 


ed church, nor particularly of our moſt ex- 
cellent ſpiritual conſtitution, I dare ſay, this 
ſcheme will be found a ſufficient ſecurity for 
all that is valuable to our clergy ; and will 
anſwer all the ends of religion to a civil go- 
vernment. It is not hereby propoſed. to ſup- 
1 port or adyance any intereſt of true religion, 
Lit a true church, or the ſalvation of men : Nor 
is any civil intereſt intended, but the ſtrength 
1 of the governing part, and the quiet ſubmiſ- 
T ſion of the people, each enforced by the poſe 
| er and riches of the clergy. - 

= - I muſt not, however, conceal two conſi- 
derable objections that have met with againſt 
this performance. The firſt is, that here is 
no ſort of proviſion for the ſupport and en- 
couragement of true religion; but all pre- 
tenſions. are left to ſhift as they can amidſt the 
intereſts and paſſions of ſociety, No obligati- 
ons are laid on the conſcience by any of theſe 
religious laws; fince they are mere policies 
of ſtate, and attend equally the profeſſors of 
truth or error. And thus this religion (as it 
is called) by law eſtabliſÞ'd, is a mere crea- 
ture of the ſtate, neither pagan, chriſtian no! 
mahometan, but ſtrictly and literally the reli- 
gion of the magiſtrate, or ſuch ordinances 

as he pleaſes to appoint or agree to... 
I think this objection may be obviated by 
our author's profeſſed ſcheme, which is not to 


advance truth or religion of any fort, 11 
the 
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the intereſt of the government only z and 
therefore obedience to this eſtabliſhment can 

be no farther a duty, than particular intereſt 
is 2 or the manifeſt good of the 
publick can be ad vanced. It is indeed mere 
ignorance, ſuperſtition” and folly, in this 
view, to have any religious zeal about it; 
or to fancy that virtue or piety is at all concer- 
ned in our behaviour on this head. How- 
ever, as it is not virtue or chriſtian religion 
which is thus eſtabliſned, ſo neither (as our 
author well obſerves) will virtue or true 
religion be in danger of corruption or de- 
ſtruction by the failure or overthrow of. the 
eſtabliſhment.  _- 

Tux other objection 4 is, that this reaſas- 
ing, fairly attended to, will engage Gover- 
nors, not only to contract with any one 
religion that will ſerve their purpoſes beſt, but 
with all that can any ways do them any good. 
And thus every church and ſect that holds 
the main principles (which I think all do that 
Jever heard of) will have a right to protec- 
tion at leaſt, if not to encouragement; and may 
make itſelf worth purchaſing upon ſome ac- 
count or other. And this will render an ex- 
eluſive teſt- law impertinent, or rather will 
require no teſt but of civil affe&ion: And 
thus the argument for religious eſtabliſhments 


will vaniſh, and ſubſide into a general and u- 


niverſal toleration, or protection of all reli- 
gions and opinions that admit the belief of 
2 deity, moral differences of action, and 3 

A 3 future 
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future judgment; with ſuch immunities and 
maintenance of thoſe who ſhall publickly 
teach the people any religion conſiſtent with 
theſe doctrines, and uſeful to the fociety, as 
ſhall be judged proper. : 

Tris, indeed, will be an eftabliſhment 


that none can reaſonably oppoſe, and which 


every honeſt man will be glad to ſupport; 
and therefore this conſideration may ſerve as 
a full anſwer to the obj ection itſelf; That 
it is only an enlargement of our author's 
principles, and a juſt conſequence of all the 

ce of his reaſonings; and is no otherwiſe 


an objection, than as it goes a little farther than 


perhaps our author ſaw, or choſe to carry 
his argument; and is only an improyement 
of his ſcheme for the publick good, and g 
more umi verſal benefit, I amm, 


IR, 


Tour humble Servant, 


 ArT1evs, 
HERNE ee, 
NUMB. LX. 


Am ſenſible, that what T am about to ad- 
vance will be liable to the imputation of 
ovelty, and that I myſelf may have the 
ard fate to be miſrepreſented and abuſed as 
| ; 
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a viſionary chymerical projector but wiſe 
men are above being intimidated by undeſer- 
ved names of reproach, and men of a fteddy 
honeſty deſpiſe them. I am refolyed, there- 
fore, to ſupport myſelf under all fuch raſh 


and unjuſt cenſures, by the conſciouſneſs of 


my own integrity, and laudable deſign to 
ſerve the public, and oper the eyes of my 
countrymen and fellow-proreſiauts ; and 
have, moreover, this ſingular comfort, that 
the ſcheme which I have fo laborioufly 
framed and digefted, and am now going to 
lay before the World, muſt eafily recom- 
mend itſelf to all faunch and thorough-pa- 
ced politicans, and.to the reverend body of 
the cler gy; ſince 'tis entirely calculated to 
advance their power and influence, and ſerve 
the darling cauſe of paſſive obedience, and 


a blind implicit ſubmiſſion. Beſides, as 


mankind are, in ſome caſes, as paſſionately 
fond of novelty, as they are apt to decry it 
in others, an author may very modeſtly ex- 
ped, that this inſtance of their caprice will 


for once be on the right ſide; and if it ſhould 


take this happy turn, that, which in a gene- 
ral eſtimate is the moſt probable means of 
his diſgrace, will be the baſis of his greater 


fame and uſefulneſs. 


I thought proper to ſay ſomething by way 
of preface to obviate this moſt formidabie 
objection, that the prejudices of my readers 
might be a little ſoftened, and their minds 
diſpoſed for a fayourable reception of hat 


A 4 1 
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and order. If we admit of, and encourage 


thinkers may be infidels; half-thinkers are 
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I have farther to offer; which, with the 
grounds and reaſons of it, take as follows. 

TRE licentiouſneſs of the preſent age, 
eſpecially with reſpe& to its opinzonr, has 
been the ſubject of loud and moſt pathetic 
complaints; and many methods have been 
taken, if poſſible, utterly to eradicate, or at 
leaſt to put a ſtop to the growth of, this 
evil. But as they have all been hitherto 
found, by experience, to be but quack re- 
medies, I preſume I may be allowed hum- 
bly to propoſe a noſtrum, which I am con- 
fident muſt anſwer the end in view; and that 
is, that the exerciſe of thinkin "and rea- 
ſoning be entirely aboliſhed : which, tho' it 
may have ſomewhat of a /udicrous aſpect at 
firſt, deſerves the ſerious conſideration of all 
who are friends to religion, and well-wiſh+ 
ers to the peace and proſperity of their na- 
tive country, for the following moſt weich⸗ 
ty and cogent reaſons. 

1ſt. THAT there can be, in the nature of 
things, no other /ure and infallible pre ven- 
tion of infidelity and hereſy, and that va- 
riety of ſtrange and unwarranted opinions, 
which derogate from the authority of the 
church, and deſtroy the unity of its faith 


thinking in any degree, this grievance may 
ſtill continue, notwithſtanding our moſt paſ- 
ſionate exclamations againſt it: For Half 


the only likely perſons to entertain mon- 
ſtrouſly 
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ftrouſly abſurd, and extravagant opinions; 
but tis as demonſtrable as any propoſition 
in Euclid, nay, tis as ſelf- evident as the firſt 
principles of any ſcience whatſoever, that if 
there was abſolutely uo thinking at all, there 


could be no ſuch thing as free thinking. — 


The creed of St. Athanaſius, which ſo much 
offends the pride of human reaſon, would 
then be ſwallowed as glibly, and with as 
little reluctance, as the goſpel itſelf; and 
all the other creeds, which the church has 
determined to adopt, would be ſcreen'd both 
from preſent and future attacks, and tranſ- 
mitted from one indolent and unthinking ge- 
neration to another. I 

ALL, therefore, who are duly ſenſible of 
the eminent adyantages reſulting from this 
ſcheme, muſt applaud, and celebrate with 
high encomiums, the prudence and ill of 
thoſe warm and zealous members of the 


chriſtian przeſthood in every age, who have 


carefully avoided the trouble and danger of 


thinking themſelves, and diſcouraged it to 


the utmoſt in their vofaries. Nothing can 
be more natural, or more dz/freef, than for 
a Roman-catholic prieft to preach up the 
neceſſity of ſacrificing reaſon, b/ind, car- 
nal, licentions reaſon to faith, and the de- 
crees and canons of the church. And that 
great Proteſtant diſputant and champion Dr. 
Wat———g, has given us a choice ſpeci- 
men of his wi ſddom, and of a genius that 
penetrates far into the conſequences of things, 
: in 


| 
| 
ö 
9 
N 
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ö 
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in building his defence of the trinity on this 
principle, — that he RATIONALE of the 
thing is a foreign conſideration. I look 
upon myſelf as bound in gratitude to ac- 
knowledge, that this is going a great way 
towards what I am now aſſerting and plead- 
ing for; but as the rationale of the thing 
will have ſome weight in all controverſies, 
till men are entirely brought off from the 
zmpertinent cuſtom of thinking, and the in- 
folence of claiming a private conſcience, I 
ſhall not deſpair of ſeeing. the ingenious doc- 
tor declare himſelf more explicitiy and ful. 
ly on my fide of the queſtion, and ſupport 
the common cauſe in which we are embar- 
qued, by all his ſubtility and wonderful skill 
in metaphbyſicks.*—— _ | 
Bur leaving religious topics, I proceed 
to confirm the point by political reaſons, 
drawn from the good of ſociety. And here 
I ſhall build the whole of my argument up- 


— 


* If any mean and malignant ſpirits, envying the ho- 
nour which they imagine I may gain by having firſt pro- 
poſed this ſingular expedient for the advancement of 
religion, ſhould cavil, and ſay; that, indeed, the abſo- 
Jute diſuſe of thinking is an infallible means to prevent 
wrong thinking, but that it will as certainly and effec- 
tually obſtruct right thinking, and deſtroy all faith and 
notion of religion: To this triſing objection I hall 
think it ſufficient to anſwer, that if this expedient does 
not promote real faith, and an inward ſenſe of piety, 
it will ſecure @ unity of outward profeſſion ; which ſeems, 
even in the judgment of thoſe who have the ſupreme. di- 
rection and influence both in temporal and ſpiritual af- 
fairs, to be all that is neceſſary for the peace and grandeur 
of the church, and the ſecurity of civil government. 


on 
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on fats, and obſervations drawn from the 
original frame of human nature. That man 
is, in reality, a very miſchie vous animal, 
eſpecially to his own ſpecies, is paſt diſpute : 
And 'tis as undeniable, that nature intended 
him to be innocent and inoffenſive; having 
neither endued him with ſrength equal to 
that of many other creatures, nor provided 
him with fangs and claws, wherewith to 
tear and deſtroy. But thought and contri- 
vance have quite altered and diſturbed the 
harmleſs and peaceable ftate of nature, and 
ſupplied him with fatal inftruments of death 
and torture, beyond thoſe which the moſt 
fierce and ravenons animals are poſſeſſed of. 
AGAIN, to what is it that all thoſe 
wretched arts of impoſition and deceit, with 
which the world ſo much abounds, owe 
their riſe ? unqueſtionably to nothing elſe 
but to the dangerous practice of thinking. 
If the exerciſe of this peſiz/ent faculty was 
wholly laid aſide, man would be, as the 
poet ſays of the ox, animal hone ſtum, a 
plain honeſt ſimple creature, without guile 
or diſſimulation. And to confirm this ob- 
ſervation, tis univerſally agreed, that that 
ſpecies of brutes, which ſeem to mimict the 
ſagacity of the lower part of the human 
kind, are the fulleſt of rricte, and ſubtle 
miſchief. I ſhall only add, that tis evi- 
dent to a demonſtration, that without the 
help of thinking the late fatal South- Sea 
ſcheme, which was ſo deſtructiye to _ 
an 


- 
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and commerce, and diſtreſſed ſo many wor- 
thy families, could never have been pro- 
jected; tho it muſt be owned, on the other 
hand, that thoſe who ſuffered by it, and a- 
muſed themſelyes with ſuch improbable and 
romantic proſpects, gave but little proof of 
their reflection; which circumſtance I the 
rather chooſe to mention, as it ſhews my dz/- 
entereſtedneſs and ingenuous temper, and 
that J am not deſirous that any part of my 
argument ſhould have more weight with the 
reader, than it ſfrifly and zuſtly deſervęs. 
Bur Ihave reſerved to the laſt my great- 
eſt ſtrength, and the chief political reaſon 
why thinking ſhould be totally ſuppreſſed ; 
and it is this, that it greatly injures and im- 
pairs the Health of his Majeſty's good ſub- 
jects. It can ſcarce be affirm'd of Geneva 
itſelf, that it more enfeebles and emaciates, 
or has more mortal qualities, than intenſe 
ſtudy and contemplation ; which may be 
aptly ſtiled a ſlow poi ſon, that gradually ex- 
hauſts and deſtroys the moſt robuſt and vi- 
gorous conſtitution. wt 
Ir it be ſaid, that this is all mere flouriſh 
and declamation, and has no ſolidity or ſub- 
{tance in it, becauſe the bulk of mankind are 
not ſo fond of thinking, as to be in any 
danger of hurting themielyes by it; I an- 
ſwer, that 'tis happy for us, indeed, that 
this is not, at preſent, an epidemical vice: 
But who knows what viciſſitudes, what 


ſtrange turus may happen in the EIT 
| an 
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and cuſtoms of the world ? Suppoſe that our 
great men, tired with the common inſipid 
round of yanity, ſhonld take it into their 
heads, if it were only for varzety's ſake, to 
become ſtudious and contemplative; the in- 
fluence which ſuch an alteration might have 
upon all ranks and orders,” who — 
copy after the faſhions, and aſpire to the 
taſte of their ſuperiors, is, ſurely, extreme- 
ly to be dreaded. All wiſe ſtates have en- 
deavoured to guard, as far as human pre- 
caution could extend, againſt the moſt re- 
mote conſequences, that might be of con- 
ſiderable detriment to the community. Now 
there is no way of guarding effectually a- 
gainſt thoſe pernicious ones which I have 
mentioned, but by aboliſhing altogether the 
uſe of thinkang.* r 

THERE is, indeed, one objection more 
againſt this ſcheme, which may be thought 
to be of ſome importance; namely, that an 
eminent profeſſion, tit of phhſie, will be 


diſcouragegghapeh by it. Now to this 
it may de*repfied;” 1ſt, That tis an invari- 


able rule in reaſon, and true politics, that 
tis much better one part of the communi- 
ty, how deſerying and uſeful ſoever, ſhould 
ſuffer ſome damage, than that ſuch diſmal 
inconveniences, as have been above recited, 
ſhould accrue to the whole. And I make 
no doubt, but that the gentlemen of this 
learned and liberal profeſſion are ſo gene- 
rous, and ſuch true loyers of their country, 

as 
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as readily to ſacrifice their private intereſt to 
the public welfare. But after all, ſecondly, 
the Hurt is not ſo great as may be imagin'd : 
For tho' the emoluments of the faculty may 
be retrenched a little, if my project ſhould 
happen to be approved of; there will ſtill 
be large ſcope both for honourable and gain- 
ful practice, till, together with the uſe of 
thinking, the paſſions likewiſe are aboliſh. 
ed; for which I have, as yet, no ſcheme to 
preſent to the world. 

Tuus have I, by my manner of reaſon- 
ing, done all that was in my power, to in- 
gratiate myſelf with politiciaus and with 
the prieſt hood. To the gay and polite, whoſe 
practice is already on my fide, I need only 
urge the fatigue of thinking, and the dull 
interruption it will give to their pleaſures. 
Enough therefore, I preſume, has been 
ſaid upon the whole, to engage all the three 
to act in concert, and unite their ſtrength 
and intereſt, in ſupporting this #ew propoſal 
for the advancement of trade, and the peace 
and proſperity of the church and ſtate. 


NUM R. 
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NUM B. LXI. 


— 


Ve male poſuimus initia, fic cætera ſe- 
quuntur. Cic. 


To the OLD WHIG. 


SIX, If 
* R ingenious correſpondent, Ar 71. 
cus, having given the world a juſt 

abſtract of the principles contain d in a late 
treatiſe, intitled the Alliance between Church 
and State ; I beg leave, by way of ſupple- 
ment to his letter, to add ſome illuſtrations 

and remarks on that performance, which his 
deſign did not lead him to make, that the 
true excellency and merit of it may be im- 
partially and fully diſplay'd. 
As I am a lover of my country, and in 
conſequence a hearty well-wiſher to our con- 
ſtitution, and to the cauſe of vertue, reli- j 
gion, and liberty; I am concerned to hear / 
it ſaid, and the more ſo as there is too much | 
ground for the reproach, that our eceleſiaſ- 
tical eſtabliſhment has been leſs diſhonoured 
and weakned by the moſt malicious and 
ſubtle attacks of its profeſſed enemies, than 
by the lame and inconſiſtent defences of its 


moſt able and zealous champions; who have 
en- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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endeayour'd to ſupport it either by ſuch 10 
choſen topics of reaſoning, as will equally 
juſtify the worſt public ſuperſtitions that 
were ever allied and incorporated with the 


ſtate; or on principles that conclude ſtrongly 
againſt all eſtabliſhments; or on idle viſio- 


nary ſchemes, fit only for a *Uropran com- 


mon-wealth. And the author of the Alli- 
ance himſelf joinsin making this complaint 
and ſeems to think, that he only has found 
out the true expedient for convincing the 
rational part of mankind of the mweceſity 
and equity of our eccleſiaſtical conſtitutiofi, 
and that almoſt all former vindications of it 
have been either Hobbian or Romantick. 
—BurT what if his own ſcheme ſhould 
appear - likewiſe, upon an unprejudic'd exa- 
mination of it, to be attended with inſupe- 
rable difficulties ? — What if it be ſhewn, 
that the fundamental principles on which he 
builds his whole fabric, are repugnant and 
felf-contradiffory ? — That, beſides one or 
two chimerical conceits, and darkening the 
ſubje& by a ſett of new and if phraſes, he 
has very little to boaſt of; all his reaſonings, 
when fairly explain'd, and rendered can 
tent and intelligible, terminating in the ve- 
ry ſame point with thoſe which he has cen- 
ſured and rejected, and running in the o/d 
channel And that there needs nothing more 
than his own arguments, urged in his own 
words, to demoliſh all eſtabliſn'd religions, 


and prove the alliance which he pleads for, 
fo 
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between church and ſlate, to be abſolutely 
abſurd and unwarrantable? — If this be the 
caſe, I make no doubt but that all indiffe- 
rent and diſintereſted perſons will readily a- 
gree that the controverſy is at an end, and 
that a more particular anſwer is quite unne- 
ceſſary to a ſcheme that deſtroys it ſelf. Let 
us ſee, therefore, how the argument ſtands; 
and whether what has been given be not a 
fair and juſt account of it. 

THe grand principle upon which our au- 
thor proceeds, and which he requeſts his 
reader to have always in his mind, is this, 
that the true end for which religion is eſta- 
bliſh'd is, not to provide for the TRUE 
FAITH, but for CIVIL UTILITY. f 

THis, he ſays, is the key to open to ns 
the whole myſtery of this controverſy; and 
the clew to lead us ſafe thro all the in- 
tricacies, windings, and perplexitics, in 
which it has been in volved.* And whereas 
the defenders of an eſtabliſhed religion have 
all along gone on to maintain it on motives 
of TRUTH, and not of UTILITY; that ic, 
that religion was to be eftabliſh'd and pro- 
teffed AS1IT WAS THE TRUE RELIGI1- 
ON, not for the ſake of its C1vIL'UTILI- 
TY he ſtiles this an error and a miſtaken prin- 
ciple.] And yet the ſame error and miſtaken 
Principle, which ſo embarraſſes and con- 
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founds the ſubject, has this author himſelf 
eſpouſed, if his words were intended to con- 
vey any meaning, when he aſſerts; that one 
motive the ſtate had to ſeek an alliance with 
the church was, fo preſerve the eſſence and 
purity of religion. + — To ſeek an alliance 
with the church, and to deſign and attempt 
an eſtabliſhment of religion, are, I preſume, 

hraſes of the ſame import; and the motive 
to ſeek this alliance can, in this place, ſig- 

nify nothing more or leſs, than the end pro- 
poſed by it; from whence it undeniably 
follows, if the motive here ſuggeſted be re- 
ſonable and juſt, that one true end, for which 
religion 1s eſtabliſh'd, is the preſerving ts 
eſſence and purity : But how does this differ 
from providing for the true faith, which, 
this writer tells us, is not the true end for 
which religion is eſtabliſh'd ? = Can the eſ- 
ſence of religion be preſerved without fait, 
or without frue faith? Can it be intended 
to maintain, by an-eſtabliſhment, the eſſence 
and Purity of religion, without intending to 
eſtabliſh the true religion only ? Or is it poſſi- 
ble, in the nature of the thing, that there 
ſhould be a deſign to eſtabliſh the true reli- 
gion only, without deſigning to maintain and 
protect it on motives of truth, or as it it 
the true religion? Theſe are inconſiſtencies 
not to be reconciled ; and inſtead of affording 
a key to open the myſtery of the whole con- 
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troverſ), 
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troverſy, ſeem to ſhut it up in thicker and 
more impenetrable darkneſs. 

Bur we need not preſs the author of the 
Alliance too cloſely with this charge of /e/f- 
rontradititon, becauſe the ſame conſequen- 
ces will follow from his own general princi- 
ples, and the neceſſary reaſon of the thing. 
Let us allow then, hat ſociety, by its own 
proper force, cannot provide for the obſer- 
vance of above one third part of moral 
duties, and of that third but imperfectiy; 
let it be allowed, likewiſe, that #o ſupply 
this 4efect in civil laws, there muſt be ad- 
ded ſome other coactive Power that has its 
influence upon the mind of man; let it be 
allowed farther, that here is no other that 
has this influence, than the power of reli- 
gion: granting all this, I fay, what will it 
prove? If it proves any thing, it can be no 
more than this, that the frue religion ONLY 
ought to be eſtabliſh'd: for tis this alone 
that can influence the mind in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to be ſubſervient to moral duties and 
the good of ſociety; whereas ſuperſtition 


and falſe religion have been found, by uni- 


verſal experience, to be the greateſt corrup- 
ters of human nature, and ſubverſive of the 
ſocial vertues. As therefore the fruth and 
goodneſs of a religion, and the civil utility 
reſulting from an eſtabliſhment of it, always 
coincide, and can't be ſeparated in ſtrict and ſo- 
lid reaſoning ; - and asthe author I am examin- 
ing ſeems to allow this, and the foundation of 

B 2 | his 
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his own argument neceſſarily ſuppoſes it; the 
matter, upon the whole, is brought to this 
iſſue: that the altimate end why religion is 
eſtabliſhed, is the publack utility; but the 
publick utility cannot be promoted by any, 
beſides the true religion; and therefore the 
ibordinate end aimed at by an eſtabliſhment 
is, and muſt be, the preſervation and ſup- 
port of true religion as ſuch. Or, the ſum 
of the argument may be thus ſtated : the 
true end why any religion at all is eſta- 
bliſhed, is civil utility; but the true end 
why a particular ſcheme of religion is eſta- 
bliſhed is, or ought to be, becauſe it is the 
true religion, and only becauſe it is the true 
religion; ſince that alone can give it a pre- 
ference to others, as a means more condu- 
cive to the publick good. Now this which 
is the /o/e reaſon why any particular religi- 
on can, in right, be eſtabliſned, the author 
of the Alliance utterly diſclaims; and accor- 
ding to our method of reaſoning, ſtrange 
conſequences muſt follow from admitting 
that, without which, as has been ſhewn, we 
can admit of 0 eſtabliſhment at all. As 
Tt, © THAT an eſtabliſhment is unjuſt, 
© becauſe the civil magiſtrate hath 20 right 
to judge, as a magiſtrate, which is the rue 
religion; this power not being given him 
© on man's entring into ſociety : Nor could 
© it be given him, becauſe man cannot em- 
© power another to judge for him in matters 
of religion, — An eſtabliſhment is alſo an- 


Juſt, 
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© 7uſt, becauſe was the magiſtrate a compe- 
JR” © : - 
© tent judge of which was. the fFrue reli- 
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ion, he would yet have no right to re- 
ward its followers, or diſcourage its op- 
poſers; becauſe matters of opinion belong 
not to his juriſdiction.— This hypotheſis 
takes away the clergy's right to a publicꝶ 
maintenance. Which now being for the 
ſupport of op;nzons, would be contrary to 
the fundamental laws of ſociety : as making 
thoſe contribute to that maintenance who 
rej ect ſuch opinions, and think them falſe. 
(2.) An eſtabliſhment is abſurd. It be- 
ing impoſſible that the end thereof ſhould 
be attained. This end is the protection 
and ſupport of true religion. But the ci- 
vil magiſtrate, who is to eſtabliſh it, being 
ſole judge what is ſo, and neceſſarily con- 
cluding his own to be it, the eftabliſhed 
religion muſt, all the world over, be the 
the magiſtrate's. That is, for one place 
where the true religion 1s eſtabliſhed, there 
will be a thouſand where the fa//e is. And 
whether this be for the intereſt of true re- 
ligion, let the maintainers of this hypothe- 


ſis conſider,* ” | 
Having ſhewn how this writer has ar- 


gued againſt the general point he had in 
view, and if his reaſoning here holds good 
deſtroy'd the ground of all eſtabliſhments ; 
I ſhall conclude with two inftances which he 


p. 150, 151. 
B 3 hath 
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hath given, of the publick utility, that 
ſprings from an eſtabliſh'd religion. The 
one is, that by conferring on the magiſtrate 
© the application of the efficacy of religion, 
© and putting the church under his direc: 
tion, he has in himſelf authority to pre- 
« ſcribe ſuch publick exerciſes of religion, 
(as days of humiliation, faſts, fe ſtivals, 
« exhortations, and dehortations, thanſzi- 
© vings and deprecations, &c.) and in ſuch 
© a manner as, he finds, the exigencies of 
* ſtate require: the other; that the endou- 
© ment of the clergy will deſtroy that mu- 
© tual dependency between them and the 
people, which ariſes from the former's 
being maintain'd by the voluntary contri- 
* tribution of the latter; which dependence 
is productive of the greateſt miſchiefs to 
the Hate. The ſubſtance of which, when 
expreſſed in a more undiſguis d and artleſs 
ſtile, amounts to this—that ſome of the moſt 
eminent advantages, ariſing from a cloſe a/- 
Hance between the church and ſtate, arc 
theſe ; the making religion a convenient en- 
gine for ambitious and intriguing politician, 
to work by; and the clergy the fools of 
power, and a ſeparate intereſt from the 
community. A ſtrain of ſentiments and lan- 
guage, exactly calculated for deſporzc and 
arbitrary governments, but abſolutely in- 
conſiſtent with the genius and ſpirit of i- 
berty.—T ſhall therefore, as the reſult of all, 


make no ſcruple to pronounce with reſpe 
5 ; to 
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to this writer, and every other ad vocate for 
a religious eſtabliſhment that I have yet met 
with, that whatever church they may claim 
the honour to be related to as their mother, 


HopnBEs is the father of them all. 


Iam, SIX, 
0 our humble Servant. 


NUMB. LIL 


To the OLD WHIG. 


SIX, 

1 Muſt beg the favour of you to inſert in 

your paper one more letter of my 
friend's, as naturally belonging to thoſe 
which you have already been ſo good as to 
admit; and which I hope may ſerve a little 
the cauſe of liberty, in which you are en- 
ww rz7s 5 


Tour humble Servant, - 
BBQ 


A Third Letter to a Friend in the Country. 


Dear FI X, | 

I KNOW you will expect that I ſhould 
not be ſilent upon the experienced event of 
our late political ſpeculation. Application 
has been made for the repeal of the teſt- 
0 B 4 act, 
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act, and it has met its fate; how deſerved- 
ly, let all reaſonable men judge. You 
know the numbers and the characters of thoſe 
ſingular friends to mere truth and /zberty, 

who dared to appear in behalf of this re- 
peal. There has not often been fo fair a 
trial of honour and integrity in a popular 
aſſembly ; where a/l the reaſon and right 
were ſo plainly ſeen and felt to be on one 
fide, and ſuch mere prejudice and intereſt on 
the other. I dare ſay, you will do me the ju- 
ſtice to allow, that my judgment and expec- 
tations of the perſons and principles that 
would appear in this cauſe were well found- 
ed; and that the numbers and weight of 

our friends were as great as we hoped for. 

Give me leave now, by way of contraſt, to 
draw up the prejudices and intereſts i in the 
oppoſition : ſuch as in ſpeculation were to 
have been expected, and ſuch as in fact ap- 
peared. This will make the repulſe look 
more accountable, tho” utterly irrational ; 

and the appearance of the glorious friends 
of truth and liberty more conſiderable and 
amiable, 

Ix the firſt rank of oppoſition are to be 
reckoned all real Jacobites, and hearty ene- 
mies to our preſent happy eſtabliſhment. 
'Theſe muſt needs have an ill will to true li- 
berty, and to every affectionate friend of 
the preſent government. The natural and 
juſt right of ſociety, as well as the caſe and 
5 of the beſt ſubjects of a free conſti: 
tution, 
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tution, will naturally be trampled upon and 
oppoſed by this ſort of men. Let them act 
their part, and appear in every laviſh and 
unjuſt deſign; it is all conſiſtent and natural. 
But let honeft and free men beware of them, 
and ſeek out every proper defence. 

THE next fort of enemies are 6zgots and 
worldly hypocrites. I will not call them 
churchmen ; they deſerve not the name. Lit- 
tle ſticklers for a legal faith and practice; 
or rather for the glories and incomes of a re- 
ligious eſtabliſhment : whoſe holy zeal is 
fixed to a political ſociety ; and whoſe hea- 
venly affections are ſet upon the pomp of 
power and the gain of godlineſs. Theſe 
people do well to watch the intereſts and e- 
moluments of their D1aNna: for they may 
be ſure every honeſt man and every friend 
to true religion is againſt them; how little 
ſoever they may be apprehenſive of their 
numbers and force. Theſe are the men whoſe 
principles (if ignorance and covetouſneſs 
may be ſo called) muſt ever ſtand in the 
way of truth and liberty, reaſon and right. 
Where their influence prevails, honeſty muſt 
hide its head; and every civil and religious 
intereſt muſt ſubmit to their luſt of power 
and inſatiable avarice. 

ANOTHER and very conſiderable ſet of 
people in the . oppoſition, are your true 
poltticians of ſeveral forts. I mean thoſe, 
who plainly ſee and know the attempt to 
be right and juſt in itſelf ; and yet oppoſe 
it, 
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it, as hurtful to the publick peace, or the 
meaſures of the adminiſtration; or as ill- timed 
and out of ſeaſon. Theſe politicians ſhould 
however in juſtice be diſtinguiſhed into two 
ſorts: thoſe who, from principles of bene- 
volence and humanity, really deſign the 
publick welfare and happineſs, tho' in a mi- 
ſtaken way of oppoſition to truth and rea- 
ſon; and thoſe who mean only the ſupport 
of themſelves and their own meaſures, both 
againſt juſtice and the real good of ſociety, 
in contempt of right, and to pleaſe and Ph 
cure a ſelfiſh party, who are never content- 
ed, and who ſubſiſt on the properties and 
liberties of their fellow- ſubjects. The firſt 
ſhould have all the allowance of ignorance 
and good-nature, who kindly intend the 
general happineſs, in ſpite of truth, right 
and juſtice : the latter ſhould be regarded 
as a faithleſs crew, who would ſerve any in- 
tereſt with themſelves, and ſacrifice not on- 
ly their own conſciences, but the common 
rights of men, to their own ſecurity, and 
the inſolent demand of an unrighteous tribe, 
who prevail on their vain hopes and ſlaviſn 
fears. 

To theſe muſt be added a very large bo- 
dy of men in all ſocieties, who are utterly 
ignorant of truth and right, and quzte un- 
concerned about the liberty and happineſs 
of any. Theſe one muſt always expect to 
be carried away by the leaſt ſelf-intereſt, or 
even faſhion of a majority: they are a ſort of 


inſects 


— 
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inſects that live in the ſun-ſhine of power, 
extremely ſenſible and irrational ; and being 
very minute, are attracted by a very ſmall 
influence. But then, tho' they are of little 
or no weight in the moral or philoſophical 
balance; they are, however, a fruitful ge- 
neration, and creep by numbers into all aſ- 
ſemblies; and there every animal of them 
inſiſts upon its individuality, and ſwells a 
majority inſenſibly. - 

THERE are alſo at all popular meetings 
ſome, and perhaps a number, who are con- 
ſerous of truth and right, and whoſe cha- 
raters depend upon preſerving, at leaſt, 
the appearance of that conſciouſneſs ; and 
yet their intereſts and attachments are fo 
great and ſtrong on the other ſide, that they 
dare not purſue their real ſentiments. Theſe 
one may expect, through corruption, to ſtand 
neuter, having an intereſt ſtrong on each 
ſide; though they really are due to the ſide 
of reaſon and juſtice. They are indeed moſt 
unhappy wretches, who deſerve neither the 
reward of virtue, nor the wages of unrigh- 
teouſneſs; but are equally condemned to the 
forfeiture both of honour and profit. 

AND now, Sir, give me leave to ask you, 
if all theſe ranks and orders of men will not 
more than account with you for the #ume- 
rous majority that appeared againſt the re- 
peal ? Nay, will not the few that bravely 
owned the cauſe of truth and liberty ſeem 
to be a great and ſignificant number, all 
circum- 
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circumſtances conſidered? I believe, if you 
reflect a little upon the cauſe itſelf, the mo- 
tives that urged the attempt, the intereſts 
and views that oppoſed it, and the charaQters 
and reaſonings of thoſe that eſpouſed it; 
you will hardly remember a greater publick 
inſtance of zeal and reſolution in the mere 
cauſe of reaſon and truth ; and you will 
think that the friends of liberty have met 
with more than ordinary ſucceſs ; and have 
given ſuch an open evidence of their inte- 
grity and ſuch a weight to the intereſt of li. 
berty, as will not eaſily be forgot by honeſt 
men, nor forgiven by bigots and falſe poli- 
ticians; much greater than if they had car. 
ried fo ſlight a point by the confuſed and 
mixed influence of a miniſtry and a court. 

Fo R pray conſider, the cauſe was a bare 
matter of reaſon and right, unattended with 
any profitable intereſts. The Dzſſenters 
had little or nothing to gain; inſomuch, 
that I can aſſure you of a moſt extraordinary 
fact: the very Dzſſenters, as they are cal- 
led, of a great town in the intereſt of a 
great man, were cool and backward in the 
attempt, leſt (would you believe it) the 

uakers themſelves, who I ſuppoſe are not 
{o thoroughly directed, ſhould ſhare in the 
common right and relief. So abſurdly will 
prejudice and ſelfiſhneſs work, and even pre- 
tend to reaſon! There ſeems, indeed, to have 
been ſome advantage to the preſent govern- 
ment propoſed, by ſtrengthening its _— 
| b ut 
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but this was given up by the miniſters of it, 
and turned into oppoſition : the love of 
truth only moved, or rather forced the at- 
tempt ; for all were perſuaded or threatned 
to deſiſt; and even the beſt and moſt faith- 
ful aſſerters of the cauſe had ſuch low hopes, 
that they were unwilling to begin, however 
zcalous and ſtrong when once engaged. The 
views of the oppoſition you have fully ſeen. 
The characters and reaſonings of our friends 
did, indeed, great honour to the cauſe: 
Their rank, - independency, integrity and 
honourable deſigns ; their impartial regard 
to truth and right, where they could not 
be concerned in intereſt ; the arguments they 
uſed, drawn only from reaſon, common ju- 
ſtice and publick good ; unanſwered and 
unoppoſed for. want eyen of the ſhadow of 
truth and force ; greatly ſupport the cauſe 
of liberty: and eſpecially when compared 
with the wezghty and cunning reaſonings of 
our enemies, founded upon the pretended 
neceſſities of government; the danger of of- 
tending a very potent chriſtian adverſary 
by a juſt and equal diſtribution of common 
rights ; the inconvenience of unſettling © 
perfet? a ſcheme of liberty as muſt needs 
have been immediately recoyered from a 
ſtate of tyranny and ſlavery ; (much like 
the purity of a reformation juſt come forth 
out of the darkeſt ignorance and ſuperſti- 
tion; ) the reaſonable equivalent of a pro- 
miſory aſſurance that no other rights and li- 
'berties 
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berties ſhall be interrupted, for a refuſal of 
common juſtice and equity; juſt as much 
to be depended upon as the unnatural pro- 
miſes of an actual ſinner to become wonder- 
fully righteous upon another occaſion. Theſe 
excellent principles, mixed up with ſome 
artful ſubtilty, and ſome falſe profeſſions, 
ſome blundering paſſion, and ſome ſpiteful 
zeal, are the ſtrength of the ſition. | 
WHarT return, now, ſhould the lovers 
of liberty, O/d Whigs and Conſiſtent Pro- 
reſtants, make to theſe their faſt friends, 
worthy patrons, and defenders, who might 
eaſily have done them juſtice: by the leaſt 
countenance ? Why truly they have great 
reaſon to thank them for their open declara- 
tions and undiſguiſed profeſſions ; to depend 
upon them ſo far only as it is their intereſt 
to ſerve them; to unite in the glorious cauſc 
of liberty, that they may, one time or other, 
make them feel their real weight, and the 
need of their aſſiſtance to ſupport a free go- 
vernment. In the mean while, let them glo- 
ry and rejoice in the preſent ſucceſs: of ſ 
honeſt an effort of virtue, and in the ho- 
nourable defence of ſo many able and heat) 
friends of true liberty; and particulatly i 
the zeal and patronage of that truly honour 
able and experienced Abvocar, whoſe un 
biaſſed judgment and tried integrity would 
have given the greateſt weight to any cauk 


that he had approved; but in ſuch a one # 
this, where the contention was only how 
trull 
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truth and intereſt, can be reckoned no leſs 
than abſolute victory. 6 
Tas proof of virtue is in faithful en- 
deavours to promote truth and liberty; and 
the ſucceſs of it upon earth conſiſts, not in 
the general prevalence of reaſon and truth, 
which is not to be expected; but in its ap- 
pearing with ſuch native beauty and irreſi 
ſtible force, as may encourage and ſupport 
integrity, and utterly diſcountenance and 
condemn falſhood and vice under every 
pretence and diſguiſe. I amm 


Nur ſincerely, . _ 
1 "4 | | A, y 


March 20, : 
1735-6. 3 


To the OLD WHIG. 

ee Home 
I WAS lately in company with ſeveral 

gentlemen who took. upon them to be 
deſperately witty on the poor &uakers, on 
account of their late defeat reſpecting the 
tythe-bill ; and as they were perſons whoſe 
reverend appearance ought to command that 
regard which their behaviour beſpoke them 
not quite unworthy of, I would (on their 
behalf) beg of you to give them this pub- 


lick admonition, not to act too far out of 
their 
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their own characters, nor to make too free 
with the characters of others. For howeyei 
idle and ſcrupulous they may pretend to 
make the Quaters opinions appear, they 
want not men amongſt them of abilities ſuf. 
ficient to offer very conſiderable things in 
their vindication : though perhaps not to the 
ſatisfaction of thoſe men Thoſe intereſt ti 
to be blind themſelves, that they may with 
the leſs remorſe and reflection deceive, and 
| ſpread an univerſal darkneſs over the Judg: 
ments of mankind. 

AN p further; that — chingh appeit 
ever ſo inſignificant and trifling in the opi- 
nions of private men, the notice and exami- 
nation of a britiſb parliament lifts them a- 
bove the ridicule of — and in. judg' d re- 
flections, and renders any attempt to ſubject 
them to it, far beneath the dignity of good 
ſenſe and good breeding. 

Tarr Ouaters are men of like paſſions, 
and are alike ſubject to prejudices, as other 
men, and other ſocieties. And though I 

will not here pretend to determine how far 
they were right in the cafe before us, yet 
this I'll make bold to affert, and dare fay ! 
ſpeak their ſentiments, that however reaſon- 
able an attempt of this kind might appear 
to them, they very willingly reſol ve all 
their own determinations into the wiſdom of 
a government whom they believe to be thetr 
friends. A circumſpection worthy of the 
imitation of a certain ſet of men amongſt 


us, 
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us, whoſe conduct, reſpecting the govern- | 
ment, is ſo very analagous to the moſt literal 
conſtruction of the character the devil gave 
of Job, put forth thine hand, and touch 
what he hath, and he'll curſe thee to thy 


face. I am, 


SIR, Ty 
| Tour humble Servant, 
A Lover of Mankind. 


TIC N d NK CIR 
NUM B. LIL 


— Qua tu mercede deorum 
Emeris auriculas ? Pulmone et laFibus 
unttis ! 


— Damus id ſuperis de magna quod dare 
lance | MEE 

Non poſſit magni Meſſale lippa propago? 

Compoſitum—jus faſque animo, ſanctoſque 
receſſus | 

Mentis, et incoctum generoſo pettus hone ſto. 

Hæc cedo ut admoveam templis, et farre 


litabo. Es Perſ. Sat. 2. 
To th OLD W HIC. 
SIR, 


IT is an obſervation of Mr. Locke's, that 
there are thoſe who take ſo little care to 
lay by words which in their primary notation 
VoLII, C haye 
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have ſcarce any clear and diſtinct ideas that 
they are annexed to, that by an unpardong- 
ble negligence 'they familiarly uſe words 
which the propricty of language has fixed 
to very important ideas, without any meaning 
at all; or I add, with a meaning very f6 
reign to their juſt acceptation. Nothing ha 
introduced greater confuſion than ſuch x 
| wretched abuſe and peryerſion of words. Thu 
of late REPUBLICAN has become a faſhionable 
term of reproach, for thoſe who diftinguih 
themſel ves from the yulgar herd by an honeſt 
attachment to the civil and religious rights 
of mankind; as the hard names of in del and 
deift have been oft toſs d about, to diſcou- 
rage free and impartial ſearches into truth, 
A ſacred regard for liberty and king GEORG, 
for the honour of chriſtianity and dignity of 
its inſtitutions, has been repreſented as lit 
tle better than turbulency and faction. But 
few will be affected with ſuch low and im- 
potent ſcandal. There are fome other cor- 
ruptions of the ſame nature, and which ar 
of much more dangerous importance, which 
as a friend to conſiſtent proteſtantiſm, | 
would willingly contribute my endeayout 
towards removing: I mean—the abuſe of the 
words CHURCH and RELIGION. 

RELIGION in itſelf is the beſt, and beſb 
natur'd thing in the world: But ſo oft hs 
it been wrapp'd up in myſtery, or dreſſes 
in foppiſh, arbitrary, or tyrannical colour, 
that we may challenge mankind, to paint 
. | deſtruQios 
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deſtruction in blacker. It has been ſo man- 
gled, and its beautiful features ſo cruelly, 
Jiftorted, as to leſſen both the zeal and 
umber of its admirers. Virtue has been pla- 
ed, not in an eaſy genteel rectitude of man- 
ners, but in cynical pride, and a little awk- 
ard pedantry of behaviour: and tis a que- 
ion, whether the miſchicfs chriſtianity has 
been made the occafion of, are not equal to 
the advantages that have reſulted: from it to 

mankind, . 
Tx juſtice and propriety of theſe reflecti- 
ons will be abundantly confirmed, if we look 
into hiſtory, and refle& on the Saint Erran- 
try, that cruel, malignant, and peſtilent ſpi- 
rit, which has ſucceſsfully reigned and tri- 
umphed amongſt eccleſiaſtics in all ages. In 
popiſh countries, the laity ſtill wear and 
worſhip their chains: veſtments and geſticu- 
lations, deyout puppet-ſhews, and ſanctify d 
foibles or fooleries, have arrogated the ſa- 
cred character; which can be juſtly appro- 
, priated to nothing elſe but uni verſal bene- 
i volence and goodneſs, —The principles of 
liberty are better underſtood in this nation, 
hi and which muſt give every Oi Whig a ge- 
nerous pleaſure, have been better under- 
nl 120d, and more conſiſtently explain'd in 
dul dis age, than any of the ages that went be- 
fore it. But yet, is there not room to ſuſ- 
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-n pect that the mother of abominations has 
any of her illegitimate offspring that ſtill 


io baunt this proteſtant country? To this it 
a muſt 
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muſt be owing, that a blind idolatry in fa- 
vour of popular ſyſtems, an implicit reyerence 
and flayiſh adoration of great names, have 
often paſs'd as equivalents for the want of loye 
to truth and the practice of righteouſneſi 
Doth it not daily appear that this ſervile ſtu. 
pidity is the great barrier of orthodoxy and re. 
ligious ſcandal? Hence it is, that to give u. 
tional repreſentations of chriſtianity, has been 
look'd upon by a ſet of men as an inſtance 
of a perverſe reprobate mind ; whilſt mob- 
bing for the church, or lying for the truth, 
have been the diſtinguiſhing tokens of eccleſia- 
ſtical grace. Hence - that conſecrated trum- 
pery and jargon, ſuch as — myſteries, — cat- 
nal reaſon, — divine right, — uninterrupted 
ſucceſſion,— have been called the great truths 
of morality and revealed religion ; — and the 
caprice of bigots, and the whims of enthu- 
fiaſts, have paſſed for the meſſages of the 
Lord. Thus the empyric on the ſtage, who 
knows no more of diſtempers than of the 
philoſopher's ſtone, yet decries all regula 
practice, and by the help of a few boxes of 
pills, papers of powders, and a well-choſen 
collection of crabbed unintelligible words, 

commences infallible doctor. . 
As a conſiſtent proteſtant, I am perſuaded 
you reject all degrees of bigotry and ſuper- 
ſition, — To you then, I make my appeal, 
whether theſe miſtakes about religion be not 
highly injurious to its character and credit, 
and ſuch as deſerve to be eyery where 
| ſpoken 
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poken againſt? When men would thus 
ſtamp divinity upon their own ſuperſtitious 
dreams, can it be thought they are doing 
ſervice to a good cauſe by ſuch awkward 
management? When then daub with ſuch 
ile paint, muſt they not ſpoil a beautiful 
completion? When they are weak enough 
to bewail the progreſs of reaſon and common 


nce Wſcnoſe, and lament the growing infidelity and 
ob. unbelief of old wives fables; - when they 
th would proſclyte our underſtandings into ig- 
ſia WW norance, and a ſlaviſn ſubmiſſion to their die- 


tates and authority; is it ſtrange if they are 
held in juſt contempt and deriſion? Slaviſh 
ſubmiſſion, I ſaid; for ſurely, tho' my body 
be chain'd up with ſtrong fetters of iron, 


he — am I not more accompliſh'd a ſlave, than 
u- he who wears intellectual ſhackles, and has 
be his underſtanding chain d up with unſerip- 
ho WW tural ſyſtems ! 


IT muſt be own'd there are ſome perſons 
who pronounce all thoſe infidels that cannot 
ſce an abſolute neceſſity of foiſting in a ſup- 
plemental chriſtianity to our bibles. Upon 
this footing, if I miſtake not, ſuch loud cla- 
mours and virulent outcries have been made 
againſt the writings (and particularly a late 
excellent performance) of one of the grea- 
teſt and beſt men that ever adorn'd the mi- 
tre. How to deſeribe the conduct of thoſe 
in the oppoſition, I can't tell; unleſs they be 
conſidered as a race of eccleſiaſtical morrice- 
dancers, that by their ludicrous pageantries, 
C 3 hire 
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hire gain and gazing, and by their fantaſſici 
dreſs of things, damn themſelves, I can 
ſay with the poet — to everlaſting fame, — bu 
to be the amuſement of — houſes, and 
the publick jeſt of the town; and after al, 
have no more to urge for chemſelyes, than 
the good old gentleman whoſe organs of 
hearing were ſo far impair'd, that he could 
not apprehend any articulate ſounds. at: 
—_— yet, in his con/ciencious attendance 
on publick worſhip, would not be 
fed to fix himſelf where he could under. 
ſtand the inſtructions of the preacher, be 
cauſe, as he ſaid, he could be no where e. 
dify'd but in his family-ſeat ; and it would 
be dangerous apoſtacy, for any reaſon what- 
ſdever, to deſert that place which his tiths 
grandfather, and great n ther 0 1 
before him. 1 am, PULLS: nnn 
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— Querends Nane primum oft, 
Virtus poſt nummos. Hæc Nun fm 
ab mo © 

Perdocet : Hee recinunt Jwvenes uictata 
ſeneſque. | | H o *. 


To the OLD WHIG. 


SIX, * 10 
A very extraordinary piece having lats- 
ly fallen into my hands, I have thought 
proper to ſend it you with ſome remarks on 
it, that you may publiſh-it for the common 
good, if you think the publication of it will 
be of any real ſervice to that cauſe of liber- 
ty you are engaged in the defence of, and 
in which all good men heartily wiſh you ſuc- 
ceſs, It is faid to be a /efter of a certain 
right reverend to the good brethren of his 
dioceſe, Whether it be or not, I do not pre- 
tend to affirm. However, tis handed about 
with a very reverend name to it, and you 
have it intire as it. came to my hands. 


My good Brethren, 
© THE 9nakers having obtained 1 


E 


"> 


— 
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in the Houſe of Commons, to bring in a 
C 4 « bill 
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ceedings, ſuch as by this bill are propoſed 


bill for having all ſuits for tythes, under 
the value of ten pounds, tried and finally 
determined by the juſtices of. the peace, 
in the county or liberty where the de- 
mand ariſes, without farther reſort or ap- 
peal to any other court, eccleſiaſtical or 
temporal, for relief or redreſs, eyen in 
caſes of miſtake in proceeding, or error in 
judgment, to which the beſt of judges are 
ſubject, eſpecially in the ſummary pro. 


to be had in thoſe caſes; it is judged pro- 
per to have you appriſed, that ſhould a 
bill for fuch indulgences to this people 
paſs into a law, it would, as it is appre- 
hended, be a ſtronger argument in fayour 
of their fanaticiſm, than any by their ad- 
vocates yet produced. For evident it is, 
that ſo far as this bill tends to #wn/erth 
the proviſions made by our laws for the 
miniſtry and maintenance of Chriſt's true 
religion, taught in this church, and eſta- 
bliſhed in this ſtate, ſo far will it be un- 
derſtood as an eſtabliſhment of their fa. 
naticiſm, and an invitation to men, un- 
fixed in religion, to profeſs themſel ves of 
this perſuaſion, for the ſake of the privi- 
leges hereby annexed to it. As therefore 
it muſt well become the body of the cler- 
gy zealouſly to withſtand an attempt /0 
injurious to their religion and properties; 
and as the clergy from other parts are ma- 
king application to their friends in parlia- 

| | « ment 
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ment for their aſſiſtance on this occaſion ; 
« jt is thought ad viſeable that you ſhould, 
« under notice thereof, be moved to join in 
« the common defence, by writing without 
« loſs of time, to all your: acquaintance in 
« parliament, eſpecially to your own repre- 
« ſentatives, humbly and earneſtly ſuppli- 
« cating their favourable. conſideration and 
« effectual protection of your eſtabliſhment; 
« now manifeſtly endangered by this bold 
« and open attack. So praying God to have 
« you in his good keeping, I remain 
March 13, Tour loving Friend. 
1735-6. ot | 2. is 


ONE would really imagine by this let- 
ter, that the Qaaters had attempted, and 
that the Houſe of Commons had favoured 
them in the attempt of, ſomewhat ſubver- 
ſive of the very conſtitution of this king- 
dom; that nothing leſs than arter deſiruc- 
tion of the eſtabliſhed religion was intend- 
ed by them; and that we were going to ex- 
change our organs and publick prayers for 
ſilent meetings,” and our ſurplices and 
gowns for the ſtarch and promneſs of Qua- 
keriſh fanaticiſin, The plain intention of it 
is to ſpread the panick amongſt the clergy, 
ſound amongſt them the alarm of the en- 
dangered church, injured religion, and in- 
vaded properties, and to excite them, with 
united forces, to oppoſe à bold and open at- 
tac, that threatned the downfal and ruin 
of the eſtabliſhment, AND 
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Ap yet what is it that is the founda- 
tion of all this clamour? What the mighty 
occaſion of this reading jealouſy, uncafi- 
neſs, the ſpirit of 2 and the ſeed 
of ſedition amongſt the reverend order, and 
by them amongſt all the pariſhes of the 
kingdom? Why, the — obtained leave 
in the Houſe of Commons to bring in a bill, 
for having all ſuits for tythes under the 
value of ten 70 tried aud finally de. 
— by the juſtices of the Peace, with. 
out farther reſort or appeal, 

Tux did ot deſire, that 8 
they think them unlawful, ſhould * abo- 
liſhed as wicked and antichriſtian things 
Such an angodly attempt might, with more 
ſhew of juſtice, have excited the pious Zeet 
of our ſpiritual paſtors, and been exclaimed 
againſt as a bold | and open attack upon the 
eſtabliſhment. and religion. For who doth 
not ſee the wecefſary and unalterable link 
and connect ion between tythes and prieſt 
hood, prieſthood and chriſtianity, chriſtiani 
ty and — eſtabliſnument? 

TuEiIx attempt was quite of ancthi 
nature. They had been long expoſed to 
vexations proſecutions; they "had been ma- 
ny of them impriſmed, and ſome of them 
had died in jail, through an holy fervout 
for zythe-pigs and Eaſter-offerings. They 
looked upon this-as a grievance and intole- 
rable burthen, and with great modeſty and 


1 of — they are examples — 
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thy of the imitation of many who pretend 
to teach theſe virtues, ſought relief from 
whom alone they could expect it; not 
from the chriſtian moderation and juſtice of 
the clergy, but from the equity and honour 
of the briti/þ parliament. 

THE application to parliament for the 
redreſs of grievances, is the priyilege of eve- 
ry britiſh ſubject; and if there are any /aws 
in being, found by experience to be zujurs- 
ous and oppreſſive, thoſe that ſuffer under 
them have a right to complain, and ſeek 
redreſs from the legiſlature. And I ſhould 
imagine it would much more become the 
character of thoſe who pretend to be his am- 
baſſadors, who is the prince of peace, and 
rules in righteouſneſs, rather to give up 
any leſſer rights and petty adyantages, for 
the preventing grie vous and unrighteous ex- 
actions, than Mean and falſly to repreſent 
a peaceable and humble endeavour to re- 
move them, as an attempt injurious to reli- 
gion and endangering the eſtabliſhment. _ 

WHaT notion muſt ſuch men have of 
religion, that can pr te ſuch doctrine 
as this amongſt the clergy, that he altera- 
rion of the laws about tythes ic injurious 
to religion? What, to the doing juſtice, 
and loving mercy { "Twas a ſenſe of juſtice 
and mercy that gave riſe tothe attempt, and 
the love of it that prevailed with the ho- 
nourable Houſe of Commons to give leave 
to bring in the bill. If the divine right of 

tythes 
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tythes ſhould prove to be a doctrine of pure 
and adele, religion, yet as neither the 
YDuakers deſired, nor the Houſe of Com- 
mons ever intended to deſtroy them, but on. 
ly to make all differences in reference to 
them the more eaſily and equitably decided, 
ſuch an attempt could not be injurious to 
religion even in this ſenſe, The attempt 
was only to put it out of the power of the 
clergy to harraſs and plague honeſt men, and 
to oblige them to recover their tythes i in 
manner as little expenſive and vexatious to 
them as poſſible. So that if ſuch an at- 
tempt was injurious to religion, it muſt be 
becauſe religion conſiſts, in the clergy's ha- 
ving a right and power to proſecute to im- 
priſonment, and even death itſelf, upon a 
account of ſmall tythes. 

Bur, ſays the letter-writer to his 8060 
brethren, ” he is judged proper to haye you 
« appriſed, that ſhould a bill for ſuch in- 
« qdulgences to this people paſs into a law, 
« it would, as 'tis apprehended, be a ſtrong- 
"> argument in fayour of their fanati- 
« ciſm, than any by their adyocates yet pro- 
« duced.” How pious a concern is here ex- 

reſſed againſt fanaticiſm ! How acute and 
irreſiſtible the argument made uſe of to 
prove this important point! For, as the let- 
ter adds, “ evident it is, that fo far as this 
„ bill tends to unſettle the proviſions made 
« by our laws for the miniſtry and main- 


&« tenance of Chriſt's true religion, taught 
« in 
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« jn this church, and eſtabliſhed in this ſtate, 
« ſo far it will be underſtood as an eftabliſh- 
« ment of their fanaticiſm, and an invita- 
« tion to men unfixed in religion, to profeſs 
« themſetves of this perſuaſion, for the ſake 
« of the privileges hereby annexed to it.” 
Tas priviteges intended to be annexed 
by this bill to Quakeriſm were, not to pre- 
vent their paying tythes, but to have diſ- 
tes in reference to them determined by the 
neighbouring juſtices; and by conſequence 
the bill did not unſettle the proviſions made 
by law for miniſtry and maintenance, but 
aſcertain and ſettle them; and perhaps one 
of the greateſt defects in the bill was, that 
it was confined to the Qualers, and not 
made univerſal. But, for goodneſs ſake, 
how doth it follow, that the making ſuits a- 
bout tythes as little expenſive as may be, is 
an eſtabliſhment of broad brimed hats, green 
aprons, and ſilent meetings? I am fully 
perſnaded this terror, is merely eccleſiaſti- 
cal, and never entered into one /zy heart in 
the whole kingdom. The gentleman well 
knows, that if the annexing privileges to a- 
ny perſuaſion, be an argument, as he plain- 
ly aſſerts, in favour of ſuch perſuaſion; the 
eſtabliſhed church muſt ſtand upon an im- 
moveable foundation, and be an invitati- 
on to men unfixed in religion, to profeſs 
themſelves of the eſtabliſhed perſuaſion for 
the fake of the privileges annexed to it: for 


if the annexing privileges to any perſuaſion is 
an 


} 
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an invitation to men unfixed in religion to 
profeſs themſel ves of that perſuaſion for the 
- fake of thoſe privileges; then in proportion 
as thoſe privileges are greater, ſuch invitation 
will be ſtronger. And as the church of Eng- 
land hath all the privileges of the Kingdom 
annexed by law to her perſuaſion, tis the 
ſtrongeſt invitation to all men in the king- 
dom, unfixed in religion, to profeſs 2 
of her perſuaſion for the ſake of the 

leges annexed to it. So that according 
this doctrine, the annexing privileges to any 
perſuaſion, is a bazt, a proper bait, and on- 
ly a batt, to men unfixed in religion, to pro- 
feſs themſelves of it for the fake of thoſe 
privileges. A poſition, which tho' it may 
not be altogether without the appearance of 
truth, yet doth not ſeem to do much ho- 
nour to religious eſtabliſhments, as ſuch a 
method can never be for the intereſt and 

advancement of Chriſt's true religion. 
I ſhall only add, that this letter, ſup- 
poſed to be circulated round the dioceſe, 
contains the ſevereſt reflections on the con- 
duct and reſolutions of the honourable Houſe 
of Commons. For, if what the letter-wrt- 
ter aſſerts be true, © that ſhould a bill for 
„ fuch indulgences to the Quakers paſs in- 
* to a law, it would be a ſtronger argu» 
“ment in favour of their fanaticiſm than a- 
< ny by their ad vocates yet produced, would 
unſettle the proviſions made by our laws 
« forthe miniſtry and maintenance of Chriſt's 
true 
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« true religion in this church eſtabliſned, 
« would be an invitation to men unfixed in 
« religion to profeſs themſelves Quakers, 
« would be an attempt injurious to our reli- 
gion and properties, and ſuch a bold and 
« open attack as manifeſtly endangered our 
« eftabliſhment ;”* I fay, if this be true, 
the Houſe of Commons did what in them 
lay to © unſettle the Proviſions made by our 
© laws for the miniſtry and maintenance of 
© Chriſt's true religion in this church eſta» 
© bliſhed, to invite men unfixed in religion 
© to profeſs themſelves Quakers, and did 
© afford a ſtronger argument in favour of 
© their fanaticiſm than any by their ad vo- 
© cates yet produced; did make an injurious 
© attempt upon the religion and properties of 
© the clergy, and ſuch a bold and open at- 
© tack upon the eſtabliſhment as manifeſtly 
© endangered it.” For, it is well known, 
they not only gave leave to bring in the 
bill, but actually paſſed it. 

Ir has been more than once obſerved, 
that in queſtions of great importance which 
have come before this Houſe of Commons, 
there has been a very diſtinguiſhing regard 
ſhewn to the intereſts, nay even to the hu- 
mours, of the clergy; particularly by thoſe 
gentlemen who are generally thought to 
have the greateſt ſway and influence in the 
debates and reſolutions of that Houſe, and 
were known to countenance and forward this 
bill : Whether ſuch charges as theſe juſt 

h men- 
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mentioned be a proper and grateful return 
for ſuch complaiſance and favour, I am wil- 
ling to leave to the judgment of every un- 
prejudiced man in the kingdom. I am, 
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Tet * their general's voice they ſoon 0. 
5674 Ede 
Innumerable. As when the potent rod 
Of Amram's ſon, in Agypt's evil day, 
Wav'd round the coaſt, up call d a pitchy 
_ 
Of locuſts, warping on the eaſtern wind, 
That ver the realm of impious Pharoah hung 
Like night, and darken'd all the land of 
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AD T lived in the plantations, when 
the laws were made to puniſh the mur- 


der of negroes, I ſhould not have been a- 
mazed to haye heard an antient planter tel- 
| ling 
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ling his countrymen, that the negroes had 
no natural nor ſocial. rights; that their lives 
were the properties of their maſters ; that 
they were the produce of their. money, and 
it was at their mercy to faye or deftroy them 
as ſhould be moſt for their eonvenience; that 
they were their ſlaves by the eſtabliſhed laws 
of their country, which was their birth- right; 
that by the maſter's having it in his 2 
to put his ſlave to death, he was more feared, 
and better obey d; that to take any degree 
of power from the maſter, or any means to 


compel his ſervant, was to encourage the 
ſlave to rebel, to overturn the eſtabliſhment, 


ſhould he have run on for an hour deſcn- 
bing the terrors of ſuch a change, deſcribing 
their barbarities in all their rebellions under 
pretence of liberty ; nay, the inconveniences 


and tyranny of their legal eſtabliſhments in 
orinea and Barbary ; he would doubtleſs 
1 had attention and applauſe. Upon ſuch 
+ an occaſion I ſhonld certainly have heard the 
: danger of ſuch an alteration in the conſtitution, 


that it would be an encouragement to peo- 
ple to be negroes, with which the country 
already ſwarm'd; and that the number of 
the different, orthodox, colour was ſmall in 
proportion to thoſe of the different ſects ot 
the copper eoloured, the olive and the black, 
4 who were all ready to unite againſt the white 
„ nen: tho' ſhould they effect their purpoſe, 
and overtutn the eſtabliſhment, they would 
VoL Ll. D get 


and ſet up a government of negroes. And 
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get nothing by the bargain; for whichſoever 
ſect got the uppermoſt would be certainly 
greater tyrants than the white people were: 
and that the differences between the wool 
of the negro and the hair of the mulotto 
would become as irreconcileable, as the pre. 
ſent differences, which complections now 
produce. They would have harangued of 
the merciful goyernment of the white men; 
whoſe religion, as well as intereſt, obliged 
them to forbear every a& of cruelty ; and 
would have doubtleſs treated every ftory of 
roaſting a negro, or burning him in a paſte 
of gunpowder, or even of droping melting 
wax on his skin, or any other of thoſe in- 
genious diyerſions, as perfect chimeras. 

Bur, Sir, would a man, acquainted with 
this happy kingdom of liberty, this excel- 
lent conſtitution, this chriſtian eſtabliſhment, 
give any credit to the letter you publiſhed 
in your laſt, as coming from any ſuch au- 
thority as that which you have infinuated! 
Can a ſenator be ſuppoſed unwilling to . 
mend any defect in law to procure an calf 
remedy to a juſt debt? Can a chriſtian b. 
ſhop be imagined unwilling to find an expc 
dient to remove a ſcruple of a miſtaken bro- 
ther ? Will it be imagined that either a lav- 
giver, or a chriſtian, can contend for ei- 
penſive remedies for ſmall debts, or for in- 
effectual ones? Much leſs can they be ſup 
poſed to defire cruel puniſhments rather than 
eaſy redreſs. The law which paſſed the — 
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houſe with ſo great unanimity in behalf of 
the Quakers, propoſed no more than that 
the clergy ſhould have a means to recover a 
ſmall debt for a ſmall coſt, and they ſhould 
not make uſe of expenſive proſecutions when 
they might haye juſtice on eaſier terms; and 


chat they ſhould proceed in ſuch a manner, 


that they might recover the debt rather than 
impriſon the debtor, without a poſſibility of 
ſo doing; which being the cafe of the ec- 
cleſiaſtical proceſs, it was therefore called by 
a great orator, ſuing 4 man for his Skin. 
However this law came to be thrown out in 
the upper houſe, whether through defect in 
the manner of drawing the bill, or want of 
time to give it/the requiſite attention and a- 
mendment; yet the deſign of the bill was 
ſo univerſally approv'd by the whole legiſ- 
lature, that it is impoſſible your letter can 
be genuine. A lawyer might be accuſed of 
oppoſing any leſſening of the expence of 
law; and the aecuſation might find credit, 
if the perfor, accuſed was not known to pre- 
ter the common good of mankind to the in- 
tereſt of his profeſſion : but ſhall he, whoſe 
office it is to fupplicate that every perſon on 
his entrance into orders ſhould receive the 
ſpirit of peace, be ſuppoſed to excite theth 
to contention and cruelty ? Can a ſervant 
who asks daily forgiveneſs of his debt of a 
thouſand talents, be in haſte to take his 
brother by the throat, and caſt him into pri- 
lon for a debt of a penny ? | 
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Bur beſides the inconſiſtency of the let. 
ter with the character of the ſuppoſed vii. 
ter, how unſuitable is it to produce any ef. 
fect in the perſons to whom it is pretended 
to have been directed! Perſons, whoſe leam. 
ing and education raiſe them above ſuch loy 


reaſoning ? Can a learned man be ſuppoſed | 


to hear it ſaid, that to avoid expenſive ſuit 
is an encouragement to fanaticiſm, without 
anſwering, that opinions are no more in ou 
power than our complections; that nothing 
can injure the truth but preventing its be- 
ing inquired into: which is always moſt ef- 
fectually done by mixing it with viſible 
fal ſhoods, which ſo ſhockingly offend our 
underſtanding, that we condenin the whole 
without attending to the ſeveral parts. Ii 
therefore more probable that fanaticiſm 
ſhould be encouraged by perſecution, than 
by a mild and gentle treatment. Perſecy- 
tion may, indeed, enforce outward obedi- 
ence, but never influence the conſciences 
of men; and that, and only that, is the 
influence which our clergy, our chriſtian 
clergy, deſire to have over their brethren; 
and their brethren, they will acknowledge 
every chriſtian man to be, though his hat 
be broader, or coat cut different, than the 
faſhion will juſtify. Our clergy know, 
| that a luſt of riches and dominion,” and : 
perſecuting ſpirit, is inconſiſtent with their 
| profeſſion, Their ambition is to ſerve, not 


to rule; to viſit the —— not to caſt in- 
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to priſon. They know their maſter told his 
followers, © that they who ruled over the 
© Gentiles exerciſed lordſhip over them, and 
their great ones exerciſed authority over 
them; but ſo ſhall it not be among them. 
© But whoſoever will be great among them 
+ ſhall be their miniſter ; and whoſoever will 
© be chief, ſhall be ſervant of all. For even 
the ſon of man came not to be miniſtered 
© unto, but to miniſter, and to giye his life 
© 4 ranſora for many.” To men who preach 
to others, and practiſe themſelves this doc- 
trine, how fruitleſs muſt every attempt be 
to inflame their minds to cruelty, to high- 
mindedneſs, thirſt of power or riches ? All 
the effects they could produce among ſuch 
men, and ſuch are our chriſtian clergy, would 
be compaſſion for the writer ;. and prayers 
for encreaſe in knowledge, in meekneſs, and 
in charity and love to his chriſtian brethren. 
may therefore ſafely pronounce no ſuch 
letter was eyer wrote by any chriſtian P- e 
on this ſide the water ſince the reformation. 
ANTICHR1ST may, indeed, have told 
his diſciples, Ye know that thoſe that are 
great in the kingdom of heaven are not to 
exerciſe lordſhip over their brethren, but ſo 
it ſhall not be among you; ye ſhall ſwear 
your brethren to be ſubje& to you, their or- 
dinaries, and you who are ſet over them in 
all things; and whoſoever will be great a- 
mong you ſhall be a lord, and whoſoever 
vill be chief ſhall be arch-mufti of-all ; for 
D 3 the 
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the ſon of perdition came not to minifte, 
but to be miniſtered unto, and to ſacrifice 
the lives of many to his pride and ambition, 
And there may be countries where his lays 
are obey'd; where the clergy may rule over 
the ſtate, and hector their prince; and think | 
every law which tends to ſecure the peace 
or property of a layman, an invaſion of 
their ſacred prerogative, Such a clergy i 
would be ſure to blacken the character of 
every good man that was likely to be ad- 
vanced by his prince, and commend thoſe i 
who acted more conſiſtently with their views 
Such men would proſtitute the moſt facred 
myſteries of their religion to the moſt pro- 
phane purpoſes; for the leaſt gain, ſuch men 
would frequent widows houſes to deyour 
them, and for a pretence make long pray: 
ers; ſuch men would forget all ties of hu- 
manity, and be ready on every occaſion, to 
take their brother by the throat and caſt him 
into priſon ; and ſuch men, were they in 
danger to have their violence reſtrain'd, and 
their malice curb'd, would think their pro 
perty ſtruck at; they would in crowds take 
the alarm, and form themſelves in arms = 
der ſome choſen leader ; threaten the 

of the kingdom, and, if their clamours — 
vailed, how would they glory in their ſue- 
ceſs, applaud their leader, and inſult the 
Rate * This would be the ente i in ſotne anti- 
chriſtian * country, where the refor- 


matign has been never heard of; but ſuch 
ſchemes 
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ſchemes in theſe happy kingdoms can never 
enter into the heads or hearts of men. Your 
intelligence muſt therefore be conſidered as 
a mere fiction, a trick of the presbyterians 
to bring an odium on the church, with 
views either entirely to deſtroy all eſtabliſh- 
ments, or to ſet up one of their own, ſuch 
as they did in forty-one ; which I ſuppoſe 
they hope ſhortly to do: and perhaps now 
the Witch-A@ is repealed, think, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Quakers, Muggletonians, 
and French Prophets, to raiſe their old 
friend Oliver to protect them once again in 
the enjoyment of their natural and ſocial 
rights, as they call them. Will they never 
be quiet, never be thankful for the liberty 
they enjoy? Are they not delivered from 
many troubleſome offices by one law, aſſiſ- 
ted in the education of their children by 
another; and can they ſay we have hang d 
any of them ſince the repeal of the Bartho- 
tomew-AQ? I am, 


SIR, 
Tours, Kc. 
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24 the anniverſary meeting of hen cler- i 
9 gy of London, at Sion College, May i 
« 18,1736, it was unanimouſly reſol ved, tha 
« the humble thanks of the clergy of Londn 
* ſhould be given to their moſc worthy dio- 
& ceſan, the right reyerend the lord biſhop 
* of London, among other things, for the ma 
* ny and great inſtances of his care and vig- 
© lance, in maintaining the conſtitution 1 
the church of England in its preſent hap- 
« py eſtabliſhment, and the legal rights 0 
the clergy; and in particular, Sr the ftea- 
ce dy and vigorons oppoſition, which he hath 
4 lately given, to the attempt that hid 
« been made upon them. It was likewilc 
j unanimouſly agreed at the ſame time, that 
c the ſaid refolution ſhould be entered by 
« their regiſter, into the acls of the ſaid 
te college, to remain there as a perpetual mi. 
f* moral of the juſt ſenſe which the clergy 
K of London had of their ſingular happinels 
In 
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« in being under the protection and govern- 
nent of ſo wiſe and able a prelate; who 
« ſhewed upon all occaſions /o paternal an 
« affection to his own clergy, /o great 
« cwatchfulneſs and attention to the true 
« ;utereſt and welfare of the church of Eng- 
„ /and, and ſo much prudence and ſteadineſs 
« in defending the doctrines and rights and 
the eſtabliſhment of it.“ 

You will pleaſe to obſerve, Sir, the ex- 
traordinary ſtile in which his lordſhip is ad- 
dreſs'd by his reverend clergy. He is their 
moſt worthy dioceſan, @ wiſe and able pre- 
late, they are under his protection and go- 
derument, he hath ſhewn in a peculiar man- 
ner 4 paternal affection to his own clergy, 
and an eminent watchfulneſs and attention 
to the true intereſt and welfare of the 
church of Englana, and a ſignal prudence and 
ſteadineſs in defending the doctrines, the 
rights, and the eſtabliſhment of it. Yea, he 
hath maintained, by the many and great 
inſtances of his care and vigilance, - the very 
conſtitution of the church of England in its 
preſent happy eſtabliſhment, and ſteadily 
and vigorouſly oppoſed in particular the at- 
tempt that hath been made upon the legal 
nghts of the clergy. | 

TRE language here made uſe of to the 
prelate of a. fug/e dioceſe, to one who is as 
much a ſubject as the meaneſt layman in the 
kingdom, 1s proper, and indeed peculiar, to 
the throne itſelf, His Majeſty's title is ago" 
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of defender of the fairh. His lordſhip of 
London's is not leſs; for his clergy ſtile hin 
the defender of the doctrines and eſtabliſh. 


ment of the church. His Majeſty is the 


common protector and governor of his 


ple, except of the clergy of the dioceſe of 
London, who are under the protection uni 
government of their own wiſe and able pre. 
late. His Majeſty hath upon all occaſions iſ 


ſhewn a paternal affettion to all his ſubjedts; 
his lordſhip of London is complemented 
with the fame paternal affection to his cler. 
gy. His Majeſty hath, by his great ſtead: 
ue i and prudence, his care and vigilance, 
maintained our preſent happy conſtttution. 
The clergy at Sion College, May 18, 1736, 
ſeem to think otherwiſe, and complement 
their biſhop as the maintainer of the con- 
ſlitut ion of the church of England in its 
preſent happy eſtabliſhment ; and have or- 
dered unanimouſly, that theſe their re/0/#- 
tions and votes ſhould, in perpetuam rei 
memoriam, be entered by their regs/ter in 
the journals of the ſaid college. So that 
we ſee the dioceſe of London erected into a 
ſeigniory or principality, and his lordſhip 
of London conſtituted the maintainer and 
the defender of the faith, by the clergy met 
together in parliament at Jion College, 
Ix one were to inquire into the reaſon of 
theſe high complements paid his lordſhip, 
and his being thus addreſſed in the language 
of royalty, it will appear yery * 
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It was, in particular, for the ſteady and 
vigorous oppoſition he bad given lately 
to the attempt that had been made up- 
on the legal rights of the clergy. The 
Author of A Letter to the Preſident and 
Fellows of Sion College, tells us. We all 
« know the means that had been uſed to 
« ſtir up the clergy every where; and what 
« numbers of our body were drawn. toge- 
« ther to ſollicit the houſe of commons, 
« and the houſe of lords, againſt tome bills 
« that were depending. We know that 
« they were told publickly and privately by 
« ſome, that the intereſts of the church were 
« deeply affected, if not likely to be de- 
& firoyed; and that ſchemes were entring 
into, which would probably alienate our 
« pariſhioners from our miniſtry, and induce 
« them, from a point of intereſt, to profeſs 
« themſelyes to be Quaters. And of my 
lord of London he faith f in particular, 
That circular letters were ſent by him 
and encouraged to be ſent about to the 
« clergy over England; and that theſe very 
circular letters were juſt matters of of- 
« fence to very many ſerious and wiſe per- 
„ ſons, who wiſh as well to the church and 
* {tateas he doth; and that they much leſſen'd 
* his eſteem and weight with thoſe, who 
* once looked upon him as the only man, 
©* that was fit to be entruſted with the chief 


direction of eccleſiaſtical affairs.” So that 


this ſteady and vigorous oppoſition, for 
. 9. 5. 34. which 
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which the parliament at Sion College addreſ 
their ſovereign and defender of the faith, 
was his writing ſuch circular letters as were 
very offenſive in themſelves, and e 
fuch a change in relation to the biſhops own 
intereſi and power, as made him reſobvt u 
RETIRE, and to be freed from the load of 
publick buſineſs. - 

As to the attempt which they com- 
plained had been made on them, and which 
they complement his lordſhip for ſo ſteadily 
and vigorouſly oppoſing ; this plainly carries 
in it a reflection on the honourable houſe of 
commons, who paſſed the Tythe-Bill; who 
yet, I am perſuaded, never intended any in- 
jury to, or invaſion of, the /egal rights of 
the clergy. Jax SE: 5 

Bur how unbecoming ſoever this kind 
of language may. appear, tis modeſt in com- 
pariſon of that made uſe of by the clergy of an · 
other dioceſe. * On the 19th of May, 1736, 
« theclergy in the neighbourhood of the De- 
« vizes, Wiltſhire, had a meeting to conſider 
« of a proper method of manifeſting the 
« grateful ſenſe they retain of their preſer- 
vation from that ſtrange and unheard of 
infringement of their "Buck which was 


« lately attempted by the Owakers in their 
« tythe-bill.” The plain conſequence of 
which is, that if the Quakers. attempted to 
infringe the clergy's rights, the commons 
did more. The commons actually paſſed 
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the tythe- bill, and thereby did actualiy in- 
ringe, in a ſtrange and unheard of manner, 
the rights of the clergy, in the judgment 
of this reverend convention. 

Tu E effect of this dutiful reſolution, and 
profound debate of the clergy of Wiltſhire, 
was, A reſolution to depute two members 
of their body to attend their learned and 
« worthy dioceſan, to return his lordſhip 
« their humble and hearty thanks, for he 
* indefatigable Pains he had taken, and 
the firm ſtand he made, agreeable to the 
e truſt and duty of his high ſtation, in defence 
of their juſt and indiſputable privileges; 
and to beſeech his lordſhip to expreſs their 
** ſincere reſpe& and gratitude to thoſe no- 
ble peers of the realm, who ſhewed @ due 
regard for the rights and properties of 
the clergy of England on that occaſion.” 
= AccoapiNns: to this language, the 
W rt and duty of his lordſhip's high Ration, 
is to take zndefatigable pains, and to make 
a frm ſtand againſt any alteration in the 
laws reſpeCting tythes; even tho' thoſe laws 
are found to be oppreſſive upon the ſubject, 
and to have given occaſion to many injurious, 
cruel and unchriſtian perſecutions. To har- 
raſs and impriſon honeſt men, and to reco- 
ver tythes by malicious and expenſive ſuits, 
is, it ſeems, the juſt and indiſputable pri- 
vilege of the clergy ; and his lordſhip is de- 
lued to expreſs their ſincere reſpect and gra- 
tude to thoſe noble pezrs, who ſhewed a 
cue 
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due regard for theſe their juſt and indiſpy. 
table privileges. Every other peer of thi 
realm, who had compaſſion for ſcrupuloy 


conſciences, and whoſe humanity and honoullf 
lead them to relieve a body of men, who 


were continually ſubje& to ghoſtly malic 
and ſpiritual revenge, ſhewed no due re. 


gard for the rights and properties of the cler 


gy of England; but rather countenancet 


and joined in this attempt in 4 ſtrange ani 


unheard of manner, to infringe their rights 
Such is the reſpect theſe clergy ſhew to the 
Houſe of Commons, and to all thoſe noble 
Peers of the realm, who would have con- 


curred with them in paſſing this bill. Thu 


jealous are they of their imaginary righu 
that if they apprehend a ſingle Tythe Cui 
or Tenth Apple to be endangered, they 
ſhall take zndefatigable pains to prefer: 


them, and by circular letters ſpread th 


danger of the church and eſtabliſhment thro i 
every dioceſe and pariſh in the Kingdon 
Whereas at the ſame time they have fc 
the yery natural of their fellow ſub 
jects abſolutely taken away, without an 
remonſtrance againſt the iniquity and inju- 


tice. Yea, they have encouraged and pro 
moted it, and with an anmanly pleaſure, i 
joyced and triumphed in it. I am, 


SIR, 


Tours, Kc. 
NUM 
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— Venerabile ſol: 

Sortiti ingenium, divinorumque capaces, 
Atque exercendis capiendiſq; artibus apti, 
es ſum à cœleſti demiſſum traximus arce. 

| Juv EN. Sat. 15. 


—— 
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* D in a paper, entitled, An Epiſtie 
WL 0 the People cald uakers, the fol- 
lowing moſt inſtructive an wonderful pa- 
ragraph ; which I think deſerves to be made 
more publick, for the common benefit and: 
information: Fiz. * Upon occaſion of 
« mentioning the commiſſion by which theſe 
*« gentlemen (the clergy) pretend to act, 
and the extraordinary power they have 
always ſuppoſed themſelves to convey to 
* one another; — upon a mention of that 
„power, no leſs than giving the Holy 
W © Ghoſt; this was fo far from being defend- 
ed in 'the common acceptation of the « 
words, that that great and learned critick 
" declared, he had always conſidered them, 
* and always uſed them, as precatory on- 
ly. And though ſome of his brethren 
© . firſt ſeemed a fte ſhocked with the 
open plain manner of the aſſertion, yet 


r n e . 
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vou did not hear them in any way pu 
„ lickly contradict it.“ EN 
Tux great and learned critick mention 
by this writer, to whom the clergy in an 
about the Devizes, Wilts, paid their a, 
knowledgment for the ſervices they receive 
from his aid in the affair of the tythe. bil 
will be allowed by every one to be a com- 
petent judge of the powers ecclefiaſtica 
and ſpzritual belonging to the clergy ; ani 
to be equally capable of communicating ani 
_ conveying all ſuch ghoſtly powers and d. 
vine gifts to them, as any perſon in te 
whole kingdom. And therefore this frc 
and open declaration of his own judgment, 
ina very auguſt and /o/emn aſſembly, and in 
the preſence of all his reverend brethren, i 
reference to the commiſſion of the clergy, 
and the extraordinary power by which ther 
have almoſt conſtantly affirm'd they adi 
ought to be looked upon as the real and i 
ward ſenſe of his mind, unleſs we woulli 
charge kim with the moſt /ouſeng. profits 
tion of his conſcience and honour : which, 
as it would be inconſiſtent with his pu 
character in life, it would be the hight 
injuſtice to ſuſpect, or accuſe him of. 
WHroEveR will conſider the form of o. 
dination made uſe of in our eftabliſhel 
church, Receive the Holy Ghoſt, &c. M bu 
ſoe ver ſins ye remit, &c. would be apt i 
conclude from the poſitive preceprory ford 
of the expreſſions, that it was not merely 
pra yei 
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ayer to God that. the perſons ordained 
ight receive the Holy Ghoſt, and have a 
wer of remitting and retaining fins ; but 
gat it was 4 real communication of the Ho- 
Ghoſt, and of the power of remitting, 
-. from the hands of the ordainer into the 
ad of the ordained. And in this ſenſe I 
ow it hath been underſtood by many of 
ir moſt eminent and orthodox divines. 
Tas very learned and reyerend biſhop 
everidge * gives this account of the pow- 
and authority of the biſhops and presby- 
rs: * Our Lord being dead and raiſed a- 
gain, and aſcended into heaven, that he 
might leave behind him perſons to main- 
tain his place, promoted his apoſtles in- 
to biſhops, The form of this firſt epiſ- 
copal conſecration we have John xx. 21, 
22. Jeſus ſaid to his diſciples, peace 
be unto you. As the father hath ſent 
me, ſo ſend I you. And when he had 
ſaid this, he breathed on them, and ſaid 
to them, receive the Holy Ghoſt, —— 
And being thus created biſhops, and be- 
ing Chriſt's vicegerents during his ab- 
lence, they alſo created others; ſince the 
ſpirit breathed on them, by Chriſt, was 
poured out upon others, by their impoſi- 
tion of hands. And fo by a perpetual ſuc- 
ceſſion, biſhops regularly ordained are, as 
far as relates to the epiſcopal dignity, the 
* Arnot, in can, rim. apad Cotel, v, 1. p. 455. | 
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« yicegerents of Chriſt upon earth, u 
“ presbyters the vicegerents of the ap 
« ftles.” This, he tells us, was the opini 
of Ignatius, who, in his genuine Epiſtl 
ſays: © That the biſhop ſits in the place d 
God, and the presbyters in the place « 
« the ſynod of the apoſtles.” Epil. 4 
Magnes. And again, Epiſt. ad Trull. Th 
e biſhop is the type of the father of the 
„ niverie ; and the presbyters, as it wen 
« the privy council of God, and the col 
junction of the apoſtles of Chriſt.” 
So that according to this doctrine of thy 
reverend prelate, the apoſtles were advanceii 
into the higher order of biſhops, being co 
ſecrated by Chrift, when he ſaid to then 
authoritatively, Receive ye the Holy .Ghij, 
the apoſtles made other biſhops, oy convey 
ing, by impoſition of hands, the ſame ſpin 
to them; and they others in a regular fu 
ceſſion, together with presbyters, by ti 
ſame ſupernatural and miraculous convey 
ance. And ] dare afhrm, that as the young 
of our ni ver ſity ſprigs modeſtly tells tit 
biſhop at his ordination, that he is moved 
the Holy Ghoſt to take on him his office; | 
he makes no doubt but that the Holy Gho 
is ſecretly inſtilled into him by the touch d 
his ordainer's fingers. Such virtue is 
in their ſacred hands, and ſo eaſily is it col 
veyed by theſe vicegerents of God to tit 
lower order of his privy counſellors ; like tt 
precious ointment upon Aaron's head, 
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in trickling down upon his beard, and dif- 
ſed itſelf upon the very borders of his gar- 
gent! 

Ax p indeed, unleſs this conveyance of 
e Holy Ghoſt by the form of ordination 
e allowed to be real, will not the dignity 
f our ordination- office be greatly debaſed? 
deceive the Holy Ghoſt, authoratively 
zoken, hath ſomething in it extremely grand 
d affecting. For, tis as much as to ſay: 
ze thou greater than the greateſt of other 
en: receive a giſt, that ſets thee above the 
ings and princes of the earth; that conſe- 
ates thee into God's vicegerent, and admits 
hee into the number of God's privy council. 
Receive authority to bind and looſe in hea- 
en and earth ; and from thy exalted en- 
ine to dictate to the liſtening people, to de- 
1nd attention to thy words 49 oracles, and 
o inſiſt on obedience to thy voice as the 
mbaſſador of Chriſt. But how cold and 
"tw, how unaffecting and inſipid, will the 
neaning be in the precatory ſenſe of the 
orm ! Receive the Holy Ghoſt. i. e. Al- 
mghty God, who alone workeſt great mar- 
els, ſend down upon our biſhops and cu- 
ates the healthful ſpirit of thy grace. Or, 
wiſh, I defire, I pray, that you may re- 
cave the Holy Ghoſt. The energy, the 
pirit and life, is gone, if the form be only 
"recatory; and people will be apt to think, 
hat the wiſh and prayer of any pious and 
oneſt man for the Holy Ghoſt, would ge- 
E 2 nerally 
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nerally be as effectual, as the mere wiſh ay 
prayer of an ordaining biſhop. _ 
BESID ES, how doth it debaſe the of 
and detract from the dignity, of our biſhoj 
and presbyters, if there be nothing moreth; 
a prayer, if there be no real conveyance 
the Holy Ghoſt ? For, if any one comes | 
be ordained a biſhop or presbyter, and 
no more of the Holy Ghoſt after his co | 
ſecration than he had before, many will i 
apt to ſuſpect that he never had it at ala 
that if he was an infdel, a rake, a knave, off 
a fool, before impoſition of hands, he woull 
remain ſo afterwards, and not become on 
jot the. wiſer or better man; that he cali 
have no authorative power to forgive ln 
as tis certain he cannot, if he be deſtitute ail 
the Holy Ghoſt ; and that an honeſt li 
man may as well forgive ſin in a aucli 
tive, or conditional manner, vis, upon ti 
ſuppoſition of repentance, as any biſhop ak 
prieſt whatſoeyer ; that he can have no rig 
to be believed in verbo ſacerdotis, nor u 
farther than he hath good ſenſe or reaſon t 
recommend what he preaches ;- which woul 
oftentimes occaſion very bad effect, nl 
ſometimes produce even a TRIUMPHAN 
CATASTROPHE amongſt. our revetel 
clergy; and finally, that Nis right to tytht 
would become precarious and doubtful, fiat 
nothing is more certain and ſelf-ey IN 
that the divine right of our clergy to tythin 


is wholly founded upon their ee 1 
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oly Ghoſt in ordination ; ſince tythes, when 
ue by divine right, are the ſacred proper- 
y of the prieſthood : Whereas, if the prieſt- 
ood be not extraordinarily convey'd by the 
ower and communication of the Holy 
hoſt in ordination, it cannot poſſibly be ſo 
onyey'd at all. But if the words, Recezve 
hou the Holy Ghoſt, be only precatory, tis 
ery #ncertain, at leaſt, whether there be 
ny real conveyance of 1t or not, becauſe it 
2 be queſtioned whether the prayer of the 
Wrdaincr be always heard. 

Tus E, and many other conſequences 
hat I could mention, will follow, from ſup- 

oſing the ordination form to be only pre- 
Watory. It will greatly detract from the /anc- 
ity of our clergy's perſons and characters; 
nd there will be too much reaſon to imagine, 
hat the venerable titles of Right Reverend 
nd Reverend, are only given them by the 
ame cuſtom and courteſy, as we give the 
tle of Doctor to Apothecaries and Farriers, 
ind never really deſerved, as the reward 
df learning, piety and ſtrict merit. But con- 
equences of this ſort our clergy will be rea- 
ly enough to draw of themiſclyes, without 
any farther aſſiſtance. | 
AND therefore I ſhall only add, that if 
he great and learned critick, referred to, 
lid publickly declare, that he aEways con- 
ſidered and uſed the form of ordination, Re- 
eive thou the Holy Ghoſt, &c. as precato- 
only, that then the clergy of his own 
E 3 dioceſe 
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dioceſe muſt, in all good reaſon, be ſuppoſe 
never to have had the Holy Ghoſt conyey 
ed to them by the impoſition of his hand 
ſince 'tis a plain acknowledgment, that h 
had not the diſpoſal of it in his power. wil 
that we have one dioceſe in the kingdon Wl 
at leaſt, where the Holy Ghoſt doth ng 
come to the clergy ex officio, and where th 
impoſition of hands conveys nothing ma 
vellous and extraordinary. But as he an 
ply made up this Miritual loſs by an abun 
dant zeal and labour for the preſervation fi 
their temporale, he well deſerved the 2 
knowledgments of his clergy : and who doth 
not admire their prudence and piety in then 
reſolutions to thank him; who, tho' ti 
confeſſes he had not the Holy Ghoſt li 
give them, yet did them ſubſtantial ſervice 
in the affair of their tythes. | 
| Waertus x his brethren appearing ii 
little ſhocked at firſt, at the open and plain 
manner of the aſſertion, did not ſhew they 
were of a different ſentiment from this abi 
critick, or whether their ſilence, in not pub. 
lickly contradicting him, did not ſhew that 
they conſented with him in judgment ; whe- 
ther they were ſhocked at an aſſertion they 
| believed falſe, or at the unſeaſonableneſs 0 
making it if they believed it true; whethe 
they could not oppoſe it in conſcience, 0 
whether, if they could, they did not fact. 
fice the truth to times and ſeaſons, to inteteſ 
er prudence : theſe are important po 
1 F 
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hich I wholly leave to the learned and cri- 
ical part of our clergy to determine, 
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H E author of the Fable of the Bees, 
| in his Eſſay on Charity Schools, has the 
Wollowing very ſevere reflection: That if the 
romoters and managers of theſe ſchools 
W would agree to pull off the mask, we 
ſhould ſoon diſcoyer, that what ever they 
pretend to, they aim at nothing ſo much 
as to ſtrengthen their party; and that the 
great ſticklers for the church, by educating 
children in the principles of religion, mean, 
inſpiring them with a ſuperlative venera- 
tion for the clergy. of the church of Eng- 
land, and a ſtrong averſion and immortal 
animoſity againſt all that diſſent from it.” 
THarT I may be before hand with ſharp- 
ſighted and cenſorious criticks, and prevent 
the clamour that may be raiſed againſt me 
for quoting a writer of ſuch z/} fame, it is 
neceſſary that I ſhould declare in the firſt 
place, that I have as mean an opinion of this 
author's principles, as the moſt /faunch and 
thorough-bred churchman can deſire; and 
look upon him as having evil deſigns againſt | 
the chriſtian revelation, and againſt vertue 
and religion in general. I think likewiſe, 
E 4 that 
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that I can diſcover in him a manifeſt difab 
fection to our excellent church as by h 
eſtabliſhed, and a rooted enmity againſt the 
titles, powers, and emoluments of the h 
ritual rulers and under-officers employed 
in it. And therefore, if the heavy charge 
above mentioned, relating to charity ſchools 
had reſted ſolely on his authority and credi, 

I might have been inclined to think it in 


dious and inſolent; fince no man of candou 


or common equity, would be eaſily brought 
to believe, that charity zr/elf* was debaſeli 
into an infamous engine of craft and ambi. 
tion, and a nurſery of diſcord and fattin, 


Bur ungrateful truths, that tend to the 


diſhonour of thoſe whom we would wil. 
lingly entertain a better opinion of, ſome. 
times force themſelyes upon us, in ſpite of 
all our goog-nature and inclination to thei 
contrary. And I muſt own, that thus it ha 
happened with myſelf, and that a late in- ; 
cident has given me ſtrong grounds of ſulpi- 
cion, that the bold and zrreverent inſinuation 
of this prejudiced writer, this enemy to our 
yenerable clergy and eccleſiaſtical conflity 
tion, is not entirely groundleſ?. q 
GONG by chance into one of the prit- 
cipal churches of this great city, I found the 
poor children, who wear the pariſh livery, 
as a publick acknowledgment of the care i 
takes of their education and their ſouls, it 
one of the ſtated exerciſes for edification and 
jmprovement in chriſtian knowledge, Upon 
<a 4 By. = 5 8 . ; - + which 
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which it was natural to expect, that the 
atechiſm, which was put into their hands, 
yas really intended to inſtruct them in the 
knowlege of the holy ſcriptures, and of the 
lo&rines and duties of chriſtianity, and con- 
ained motives to vertue and a religious 
Wlif:. But to my great ſurprize, they were 
Wonly repeating by rote, as the foundation 
W-rinciples of their future conduct, 4 dif- 
courſe concerning the Common Prayer, by 
way of queſtion and anſwer ;* and inſtead 
of the excellency of the knowledge of Chriſt 
Jeſus our lord, were taught nothing elſe 
but the excellency of the rubric and the 
ervice of the church of England. And 
that this ſtrange ſcene, which at firſt ſight 
had ſome appearance of uſe and ſolemn- 
ity, might be all one uniform piece, it con- 
cluded with ſinging the gloria patri. It 
appear'd to me to be a very prepoſterous 
W method of educating poor children, and 
training them up in the nurture and admo- 
nit ion of the lord. and to be peaceable, in- 


munity, thus to corrupt the ſimplicity of 


cate a blind and implicit veneration for human 
forms and rituals z and the following reflec- 
tions, which I made upon it, I now ſubmit 
to the judgment of the impartial reader, 


* Printed for J. Wy AT. 
| | rſt, 


duſtrious, and uſeful members of the com- 


their minds by early prejudices, and incul- 


= 
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1. As I obſerved, that both, the cate. 
chiſts and the catecheumens were about one 
age, and ſize of underſtanding, and tha 
there was no grave and reyerend clergy 
nor any other perſon of ſufficient abilities 
to preſide at this ſolemn act of re/zgzon: 
ſecbool diſcipline, in order to remove difficul. 
ties that might occur, and reſolve ſeveral 
knotty points, which are treated of in thei 
catechiſm, in a familiar way, adapted to 
the weakneſs of the poor children's appie-· 
henſions; I took it for granted, either tha 
this method of inſtruction was wholly in- 
tended to teach them a ett of words. a 
phraſes, as what was fully ſufficient to ex- 
cite and maintain a blind mechanical zeal, 
and of much greater importance, with re- 
ſpect to the end propoſed in their education, 
than their having zdeas, and the knowledge il 
of things; or elſe, that the excellency of 
the common-prayer was looked upon as ai 
eſſential point, fit to be inculcated on the 
minds of children while they were /oft and 
yielding, and capable of any impreſſion, in 
order to its being deeply fixed and ri vetted 
there for any future ſervices, that the oc- 
caſions of the church, or the views of the 
clergy, the church repreſentative, might re. 
quire. 


2. As the doxologies uſed in /cripture 
are at leaſt equally /acred and orthodox, 
and abundantly more plain and intelligible 
than thoſe preſcribed by the church, as con. 

taining 
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aining the collective and more profound 
ſenſe of ſeripture; I imagined, that it would 
have diſcovered greater diſcretion, and ma- 


a, erpal indulgence to theſe minor catecheu- 
05 ens, to have fed them with the ſincere 


ilk of the word, from which, as it is dzge- 
ible food, they might receive ſome nou- 
riſhment, and to have preſcribed forms of 
deyotion which they might ſing with the 
underſtanding, than to enter them ſo far at 
firſt into the hidden my ſterics of faith, which 
they can, ſurely, have no more notion of, 
chan if they had been taught to ſound and 
chaunt forth four lines of greek or arabic. 
And I could hit upon no reaſon for this ſur- 
prizing conduct ſo probable as this, 7g. 
That theſe babes in knowledge, being puz- 
zled betimes with the incomprehen ſibles of 
religion, their reaſon might be ſo daſhed, and 
ſoundly mortified, as not to dare, ever after, 
to riſe in rebellion againſt any of the arti- 
cles or creeds of the church, 
zdly, Ir plainly appears, that, in the o- 
pinion of thoſe who ordered the uſe of the 
catechiſm, to infſtil an early notion of the 
htneſs of preſcribed forms of prayer, and an 
implicit reverence for the ſervice of the 
church of England, before the young pupil 
are capable of underſtanding the controverſies 
that relate to theſe ſubjects, is at leaſt one 
eſſential branch of inſiructing the charity 
children in the principles of religion. — 
But as common ſenſe immediately ſuggeſted 
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to me, that nothing can be a part of religion 
but what is injoyn'd by the authority of 
God, which, certainly, may be compleatly 
known without knowing any thing of a#; 
of parliament; and that chriſtianity, which 
is allowed by all proteſtauts to be . enter 
and perfect in the New Teſtament, may 
be thoroughly underſtood by thoſe who 
never heard of the forms and rituals ap. 
inted to be uſed in particular churches: l 
could nor help thinking, that theſe very 
perſons, who took upon them to regulate 
the education: of our youth, ſeemed them- 
ſelves to want ſome able inſtructor to teach 
them the fundamentals of true piety, and 
the principles of the oracles of God : and 
that ignorant children, who were generally 
left quite rude and untutored by their pa- 
rents, could make very little improvement 
in the knowledge of religion, whatever elſe 
they might be ſappoſed to learn, under the 
direction and care of ſuch managers. But 
the moſt material objection of all, and what 
ſtumbled me moſt grievouſly, was this, 
4thly, Tur it could not enter into my 
imagination of what uſe it would be to the 
children themſelves, in fitting them for me- 
nial ſervices, and the peculiar duties of 
their ow ſtation, to ſtuff their heads with 
idle notions of church-government, and in- 
culcate an ignorant ſtubborn zeal for cere- 
monies, and forms of prayer. Leſſons, 
thought I with myſelf, of moderation, and 
i | fruga- 
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frugali'y, of humility and induſiry, enforc'd 


by the authority of God, and the principles 
of real chriſtianity ; — lefſons recommending 
a peaceable and decent behaviour, a reſpect- 
ful carriage to their ſuperiors, and the ayoid- 
ing needleſs diſputes, and controverſies ; — 
and catechiſms that point out and explain 
the ſubſtantial and weightier matters of the 
goſpel, and ſhew the little ſtreſs that is to 
be laid on intricate doctrines, the outward 
order of publick worſhip, and things of 
mere human inſtitution ; theſe are viſibly 
calculated to reſtrain their paſſions, and cor- 
rect the rudeneſs of their education, to make 
them peaceable ſubjects, and uſeful in the 
inferior offices of life. But what connection 
is there between being taught why the peo- 
ple make reſponſes, why Gloria Patri zs 
ſo often repeated, and why the prieft ſome- 
times ſtande, while the people kneel : or 
between being for forms of prayer, or for 
the church of England's form of prayer ; 
what connection, I fay, is there between theſe 
things, and any one of thoſe religious and 
moral vertues, which are the rectitude of 
human nature, and contribute to the good 
of ſociety? A man that worſhips without a 
torm, or that diſſents from the common form, 
may have as much loyalty to his King, and 
as much affection and duty to his country, 
as the moſt devoted and ſtrenuous advocate 
for eſtabliſhed prayers and ceremonies. He 
may be as inoffenſive and ſeryiceable in his 

neigh. 
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neigbbourboud, as diſcreet and regular in his 
family, as faithful a ſervant, as honeſt and 


induſtrious a mechanic, as ſteddy and ge- 
nerous a Friend, and as great an enemy 
to publick riot and inſolencie cr. This let 
experience and hiſtory teſtify. How then 
can ſuch catechiſms, and methods of edu- 
cation, as we are now ſpeaking of, anſwer 
in any degree the end of the inſtitution of 
charity:-ſchools, ſo as to make them ſchools 
for the promotion of real chriſtian know. 
ledge, and benefactions to the community 
Catechiſms, and methods of education, with. 
out which true original chriſtianity may be 
as thoroughly learn d, and the welfare of 
the publick as efeFually ſecur'd. — If, in- 
deed, we are not contented with making the 
children under our management good chrif- 
tians, and honeſt men, but aim at training 
up a new race of ſound, ob ſequious, and 
mobbiſh churchmen, the way we are already 
got into, will be of eminent ſervice to our 
deſign; but then the ſcheme itſelf will be 
liable to this Mecious objection, that it con- 
verts charity-ſchools into ſeminaries of bi. 
gotry, and party-zeal. G2: 
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To the OLD WH IG. 
SIR, 


HEN men undertake to write of re- 

ligious matters, it is not altogether 
improper to conſult their reafon as they go 
along; and for want of this neceſſary pre- 
caution, we have ſeen ſome great men de- 
viate into very erroneous by-paths, and fall 
into very extrayagant and filly opinions. I 
chooſe to inſtance at preſent in an admired 
writer of the church of England, I mean 
the late biſhop Beveridge. I ſuppoſe I 
may name him without offence, becauſe tho 
his ſtation and dignity were very cminent, 
yet it will not be faid that any man's wri- 
tings are privileged from examination, or 
that the weakneſs and inconcluſiveneſs of 
the reaſoning contained in them may not be 
laid open, in order to prevent others from 
being miſled by them. 

Trrs learned man, in his treatiſe, in- 
titled, Private Thoughts upon Religion, 
has one article | article 3. ] upon the trini- 
ty: Wherein (whether from an affeQation 
of quaintneſs in expreſſion, a fondneſs for 


myſtery, or from whatever other cauſe). he 
has 


— —— —— — 
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has, to my thinking, elevated his thought 
and pen to a great ſublimity of nonſenſc. 
ſhall give you his firſt paragraph entire. 
+ THis, I confeſs, is a myſtery which 


I cannot poſſibly conceive, yet it is: 
truth which I can eaſily believe; ye. 


therefore it is ſo true, that I can eaſily 
believe it, becauſe it is ſo high, that [ 
* cannot poſſibly conceive it; for it is im. 
* poflible any thing ſhould be true of the 
infinite Creator, which can be fully ex 
1 preſſed to the capacities of a finite crea 
ture: and, for this reaſon I ever did, and 


ever ſhall, look upon thoſe apprehenſiom 
of Gop to be the trueſt, whereby we 


«« apprehend him to be the moſt incompre- 
«+ henſible; and that to be the moſt true 
of Gop, which ſeems the moſt zmpoſſibl 
« unto us.“ | | 
Ir this paragraph had been wrote by 
ſome presbyterian parſon, by ſome igno- 
rant mechanick, or ſome quaking brother o 


| ſiſter, one might have ventured to have 


called it jargon, romance, and what not: 
and even the Weekly Miſcellany would, | 
believe, have joynd in ſuch a cry; but # 
it is the work of a divine of the church of 
England, let us examine it with decency 
and ſobriety. | 

Tux plain ſenſe of this paragraph, (if 
there be any ſenſe in it) when ſtripped of 
thoſe pretty antitheſes and contraſts 1n the 
expreſſion which abound in it, is wound 


up 
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up in the laſt words, vi. That thoſe things 
are moſt true of Gov whith ſtem moſt im- 
poſſible unto us: Than which, there never 
was any poſition uttered more contrary to 
ſenſe and reaſon. | For from hence it would 
follow, both that there is a trinity of per- 
ſons in the godhead, and that there is not: 
for that is one of the moſl impoſſible things 
(if there are any degrees of impoſſibility) that 
[ can think of. It is poſſible there may be 
a trinity of perſons in the godhead ; which 
therefore, according to the biſhop's rule, 
ought not to be believed. But the propoſi- 
tion which ſeems moſt impoſſible, and there- 
fore moſt true, is, I ſay, that there is a tri- 
W nity, and that there is not. Theſe other 
propoſitions likewiſe, that God Almighty is 
juſt, and yet he is not juſt; that he is eter- 
nal, and not eternal; that he is merciful, 
and yet not merciful; powerful and yet 
weak; benevolent and cruel ; perfect and 
imperfect: theſe all ſeem moſ? impoſſible un- 
to us, and therefore, the biſhop ſays, are 
moſt true of GO p. EE 
Mox EO VER, the good biſhop did not 
conſider, that this ſame principle | that thoſe 
things are moſt true of God which ſeem 
moſt impoſſible unto us] does no more con- 
if clude in behalf of his favourite doctrine of 
tree perſons, than of any other number. 
he For were T to affirm that there are four, or 
nd {MW fourteen, or a hundred perſons in the dia 
vine nature, I do not ſee how biſhop Beve- 
1 F ridga- 
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ridge could avoid believing it; ſince he coul 
not but allow it to ſeem impaſſib ie ena 
in any reaſon. So that, without uſing mon 
words in ſo plain a matter, I take the liber 
ty to ſay, that I think the biſhop has place 
the doctrine of the trinity on a moſt rote 
foundation; and that if there were no thei 
arguments to evince the fruth of that dof 
trine, than that of its ſeeming to be in 
Poſſible, I ſhould make no fcruple to po 
nounce it fal/e. 2 
Tus biſhop goes on a little lower, 0 
«+ heart- amazing, thought-deyouring, u- 
** conceivable myſtery ! Who cannot belien 
it to be true of the glorious deity ? Ceri 
 ** tainly, zone but ſuch as are able to of 
* prehend it; which I am ſure I canno. 
and believe no other creature can. And 
*« becauſe no creature can poſſibly conceiꝶ 
* how it ſhould be ſo, I therefore belien 
it really to be ſo. — An ordinary mat 
after having repreſented any thing as ſo ye! 
myſterious, ſo heart-amazing, and thought: 
devouring, would have been apt to har 
cried out, who can believe it? as ſuppoſing 
it, though true, to contain at leaſt matter 
ſome demur and difficulty; and would hait 
given for anſwer, thoſe who are enlightwi 
by the ſpirit of God, thoſe who are guide 
by the word of God, or ſome ſuch ane, 
as might have extended to the body of tr 
chriſtians. But biſhop B. though he repre 
ſents it ſo full of difficulty [I beg parent 


+ 
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1 ſhould have faid impoſſibility] asks, Who 
tatnot believe it?. and crics out, with a pe- 
culiar train of wit, certainly none but 
« ſuch as are able to apprehend it;” which, 


he tells us, 90 creature can. It follows from 
18S hence, I think, that all Zews, Turbe, Infidelr, 
end Hereticks, believe this doctrine; for thus 
che argument ſtands, 
Tux only who are able to apprehend 
A this doctrine do not believe it: 

No creature is able to apprehend it: 
088 Therefore, 
* No creature does not believe it. — 7. e. 


Every man does. ä 
THE two firſt propoſitions are the bi- 


wop's; the third, I think, naturally follows 
from them. Or thus, 

nd Nox disbelieye this doctrine, ſays the 
i biſhop, but ſuch as are able to apprehend it. 
TB We may then, in imagination at leaſt, di- 
vide the world into two forts of men, vig. 
ih uch as believe this doctrine, and ſuch as 
bt being able to apprehend it do not believe 
VB it. But of this latter fort there are none: 
7 For, he ſays, #0 creature can apprehend it. 


Then it remains, that all the men in the 
world are of the former fort, i. e. all men 

believe this doctrine. 
BEFORE I conclude, I muſt do the bi- 
ſhop the juſtice to acknowledge, that he has, 
＋ in the latter end of his eſſay upon this ar- 
die 'icic, produced a much more ſubſtantial rea- 
1 ſon for this doctrine, and indeed the only 
F 2 ſub- 
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ſubſtantial reaſon that I think can be given 
for the belief of it. His words are, Let 
this ſuffice thee, that he who 
*+* himſelf hath ayouched it of himſelf, and 
therefore thou oughteſt to believe it. Sci 
Matt. xxviii. 19. 1 John v. 7. > 
[ R, 5 | M 

T HE moral to all this is, that we ſhould 
beware how we ſuffer devot ion and rapture, i 
extaſy, and zeal, to get the better of ou 
reaſon ; ſince we ſee they could lead ſo greu 
and fo good a man as biſhop H. into ſo pal 
pable an error. I am, 
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8 | 

BEG you'll favour the following {nt 

with a place in your paper; they ar 
ſome remarks on Mr. Prynn's letter, A.- 
guft 5. 1736. 
H begins with a quotation from lor 
Shaftsbury, viz. ** The nobleſt actor, and 


the nobleſt part which can be aſſign d © 
3 
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« any mortal upon this earthly ſtage, is to 
« a& for liberty and mankind.” 3 
I ſhall not meddle with his comment, but 
only obſerve, that a ſtrict and ficred regard 
to the intereſt or cauſe of liberty, is in fact 
treating human nature like what it is, and 
will ever reflect the greateſt glory on ſuch 
a character. What this writer means by his 
next paragraph, I don't clearly diſcern ; he 
gays, that the above principle, or this œco- 
W nomy, is maintained by a reſignation, a ſa- 
crifice, and mutual yielding of natures one 
to another; which he illuſtrates by a ſimile 
drawn from the diſſolution and tranſmuta- 
tion of bodies. 8 | 
Tux vegetables, he tells us, by their 
« death ſuſtain the animals, and animal bo- 
« dies diſſolyv d enrich the earth, and raiſe 
again the vegetable world. The nume- 
rous inſects are reduced by the ſuperior 
« kinds of birds and beaſts, and theſe again 
are check'd by man, who, in his turn, 
* ſubmits to other natures, and reſigns his 
form a ſacrifice in common to the reſt of 
things; and if in nature the ſacrifice of 
*« intereſts can appear ſo juſt, why ſhould 
not all inferior intereſts be ſubjected to 
the ſuperior intereſt of the publick, whoſe - 
** proſperity and welfare every ſubject is 
concerned to promote by the beſt of all 
5 — affettions, the love of his Coun- 
r fa h 
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u TT n-u s he evidently, blends. inevitable 
neceſſi ity, and what has ever been eſteemed 
both by ſacred and prophane writers a vanyty 
to which the creation is unwillingly ſub- 
jected, with publick ſocial virtue: But to 
let us know that he has the very ſame. ideas ſ 
of the one as the other, he proceeds in his 
next paragraph to tell us, That a phyſi. 

* clan, when he has found out a diſtemper, 
„ will vary his regimen according. to the 
«© circumſtances. of his patient: And that 
the limbs (which are ſo many memben 
of the natural body) are frequently cut 
off for the preſervation of the whole; 
and this grand maxim of a ſacrifice, 0x4 
yielding of intereſts, is the purſuit of 
every man in private life who under- 
ſtands his own intereſt rightly.“ 

HERE we ſee the writ de Heretico Com- 
burendo, and all the cruelties of the ingu+ 
ſition, defended upon the foot of nature.and 
Jure divino. But methinks Mr. Prynne has 
ſtretched a little too far, and has ſaid more 
than a ghoſtly inguiſitor would have. faid, 
vi. that to be cut off: and deſtroyed, is the 
purſuit of every man in private life who 
© pa his own intereſt rightlys -- He 
A 

„Now this i is the great art and myſ- 
** tery of goyernment; but the misfortune 
** 1s, no body cares to make a re/ignation 


Lor ſacrifice of their priyate n 
« the 
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the publick good, whenever a competi- 
tion ariſes between them.“ 

Wu 4'T this great art and myſtery of 
government is, we are to learn by what he 


ſaid before; and that is, how to apply a 
proper emetick or cathartick to the con- 


| ſcience, or inthe failure of that, an Axe or an 


Halter to cut off and deſtroy the member for 
the health of the 3 — The very 1 next 


q Goon ® 


five reluctahce of the writer: wh But the 
« misfortune is, ſays he, 0 body cares to 
make a reſi ghatioh 9 This 5. d. is the 
great art and miyſtery of government, but 
10 body cates to be thus governed; z. e. every 
body diſlikes a reſignation of their lives and 
fortunes at the arbitrary pleaſure of the go- 
vernor, So that this public virtue which 
Mr. P. has recommended as moſt befitting 
the great art and myſtery of government, 
10 body cares for; conſequently, his plan of 
government muſt be ſupported by a vio- 
lence offered to the common ſenſe of man- 
kind. He further adds, 

Bur as a Judge on the bench cannot 
give the cauſe in favour of the plainti 
and defendant too, ſo neither can an 
'* miniſter upon the face of the earth ob- 
a „lige two contending parties of men, wh oſe 

views are directly oppoſite,” — 

SuRELyY Mr. P. might have conſider- 
ed, that a judge's province is not to deter- 
mine from oppoſite views, but from the juſt- 

F 4 neſs 
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neſs and legality of the cauſe. ; but whe. 
ther to act on this principle be policy i in 
_ . miniſter of ſtate or no, is a queſtion, which 
if Mr. P. ſhould appear to have anſwered 
in the negative by what follows, then he 
ought to apply thoſe words of the wiſe man 
T hat as the legs of the lame are not equal 
6 is a compariſon in the mouth of 4 faul 
He goes on, 
„ Taxs was, ſays he, the caſe of the 
ate attempt to repeal the Corporation 
« and Teſt Act. Some zealous men among 
„the difſenters were very ſolicitous in the 
*« affair; but the national church was alarm. 
« ed at the propoſal, and the ſenſe of the 
nation appeared to be againſt it; there- 
fore it was a wiſe and juſt meaſure, for gen- 
** tlemen who might, in their own opinion, 
be for the repealing thoſe acts, to ſubmit 
their private ſentiments to thoſe of the 
++ publick, and not to hazard the diſoblig- 
ing the body of the people, in compliance 
with the requeſt of a party, ſmall in pro- 
portion to the whole kingdom, which was 
in general againſt making the alteration 
** propoſed.” 

Now we ſec on whom theſe arts and 
myſteries of government are to be exerciſed, 
and to whom the medicinal and chyrurgical 
operations are to be applied, viz. the af 
teflant diſſenters. But how will Mr. 
reaſoning hold ? Let us for once ſuppoſe "he 
caſe to be as he has ſtated it, vis. e the 

enſe 
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enſe of the nation was againſt the repeal, 
ind that it alarmed the national church; 
vill it hence follow that it was either a w/e 
ra 7e meaſure for gentlemen to {ſacrifice 
heir own private judgments on this as 
W-ount? If this be a truth which we may de- 
ead upon, it will hence alſo follow on the 
me ratio, that where gentlemen have gi- 
en their votes for any other ace which they 
have known to be contrary to the /en/e of 
the nation, and the intereſt of the clergy, 
hey muſt be equally chargeable with folly 
and injuſtice. But again, upon Mr, P—'s 
principle, private virtue muſt be ſacrificed 
o the cry of the mob, and the alarms of a 
r. Sacheverel; for it is well known, that 
he honeſt, judicious, and unprejudiced part 
of the people are Friends to liberty, and as 
ſuch abhor every degree of perſecution; (a 
brand of diſtinction by diſqualifying laws is 
ndoubtedly a degree of perſecution;) and 
hat the moſt pious, and chriſtian part of 
ne clergy were far from diſliking the al- 
eration propoſed. Nay, if Mr. P. would 
but conſider the nature of the thing requeſt- 
ed in an impartial light, and if he be a 
d friend to revelation, he will ſoon ſee that 
„ che clergy are under the moſt ſtrong obli- 
| estions, both from duty and intereſt, to - 
- Wolicit the repea/ ; in as much, as it would 
s {W'cſcue an ordinance of their maſter's from 
e dach a notorious and publick proſtitution, 
« Wt the fame time that it would eaſe the ſcru- 
c ; ples 
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ples of many a conſcientious clergyman, wh 
thinks himſelf under the dreadful neceſſiꝗ 
of being an inſtrument in this flagrant n 
quity. But Mr. P. ſeems to have formed; 
Very different notion of it, for he tells us, M 


conſidered by the church Whigs as H 
©+ barriers of their eſtabliſnment, which they 
«+ apprehend would be too naked and expo 
++ ſed without them; and if the prevbyte. 
„ rian government was eftabliſhed here; (4 
it is in Scotland,) and a Teft- AF in its fi 
„ your, I very much queſtion, whether the 
members of ſuch a church would be vil. 
ling to part with it.“ ve 

I deny the truth of this firſt aſſertion, an 
could eaſily prove, were it neceſſary, that 
the principle is inconſiſtent with Mhiggiſa 
either in church or ſtate: It is indeed, a ve. 
ry plauſible pretext, by which the high and 
zealous clergy inſtill into the minds of the 


people ſuch prejudices; but they themſelys 


well know, that it is ſo far from being are 
ſon for the thing, that, if it would prove 
any thing; it would prove too much, vix 
that the eſtabliſhment could not be ſuppon- 
ed without a violation of the natural right 
of mankind, and an open prophanation of 
reaſon, and the moſt ſacred rite of the chi. 
ſtian inſtitution. Is it not then horridly vil 
in any writer, to defend his point by the din 
of the prejudiced and bigotted multitude *— 
Again he ſays, that if the presbyterian 
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.cre eſtabliſhed here, with a Te/t-A&# in 
cir fayour, he much queſtions. whether they 
W.o11d be willing to part with it. But if 
e could prove this, what then? Why, it 
Would. only ſhew, that diſſenters could act 
Wn unchriſtian part as much as the church 
Wocs: But this will no more leſſen the crime, 
an Mr. “s defending perſecution. will 
proved to be no fault, becauſe the church 
f Rome finds her account 1n it. _ | 
Bu T from what he has here hinted, I 
an't but queſtion, whether he knows any. 
ing of the principles either of the pres- 
weerians in North Britain, or of the pro- 
eſtant diſſenters, here. The prebyterians 
Wn North Britain neither have, nor deſire 
o have ſuch a teſt-law, as Mr, P. ſeems. to 
hink neceſſary for the ſupport. of an eſta« | 
liſhed church. Neither would they-accept- 
f ſuch a law, if it were offered them. Fond 
they are of their eſtabliſhment, they would 
de very unwilling; to have it ſecured by a 
aw that ſhould oblige every man that holds 
ny civil poſt in North Britain, to qualify 
imſelf for it by receiving the ſacrament of 
he Lord's Supper. after the uſage of the 
hurch of Scotland. ] 
AND as little does Mr. P. ſeem to know. 
hat the principles of a Proteſtant diſſenter 
ire, I beg leave thereſore to tell him, that 
very proteſtant diſſenter muſt act out of. 
baratter, and no longer remain a proteſtaut 
uſenter, that attempts or deſires an eſfa- 
| bliſh- 
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bliſhment amongſt themſelves: A proteſta 
diſſenter's principles do moſt naturally lex 
him, not to envy the advantages which th 
church of England or the kirk of Scothat 
enjoy from an eſtabliſhment ; and in no vit 
to injure the church, or moleſt the tate 
but, on the contrary, whilſt in the poſſeſſin 
of any degree of liberty, to behave worthy 
of every degree of it which he enjoys a 
deſires.— But Mr. P. adds, TRIB 
+ THe diſſenters ſhould all of them (th 
*+*+ wiſer ſort do) conſider the ſingularity d 
their ſituation : They hold their liberty 
by no other tenure, than the continuanc 
of a Whig adminiſtration, which hath 
*« reſtored their loſt rights of educating thei 
children, and worſhipping God according 
to their conſciences; for the ſake of which 
„their forefathers croſſed the Atlantit 
„ ſea, and ſought for that freedom in tlic 
«© woods and defarts of America, which 
* they were denied in their on natir 
«-coantry.'*"- LIN | 
I chooſe to leave this paragraph as I find 
it, and am perſuaded it will plead power- 
fully the cauſe of the proteſtant diſſenters, 
ſince every generous Briton muſt, while he 
reads it, feel a glowing abhorrence in hi WM" 
own breaſt : eſpecially if he reflects, that © 
men of this ſtamp and character ſtill lie u- . 
der the infamous brarid of d:/qualifying Wl 
laws ; and are repreſented thereby as dan- 
gerous enemies to the conſtitution. He pro- 
ceeds to tell us, that «* WakE 


* 
* 
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ar « WERE they to riſe up now, and ſee 
any of their deſcendants in theſe days of 
liberty threatening to undermine the go- 
F- ycrmment, and make the miniſtry feel 
heir real weight, as a late writer ad vi- 
oF {os them, they would eraſe their names 
out of the number of the elect, un- 
mn worthy the liberty they enjoy, and de- 
ſerving themſelves to feel the weight of 


© a tyrannical adminiſtration in the firſt 
place, (as they moſt certainly will) if e- 
ver ſuch a miniſtry (which God avert) 
« ſhould by their influence be introduced 
among us.“ 

Tais expreſſion, make the miniſtry feel 
their real weight, which Mr. P. has quo- 
ted from the OLD W nic of June 3. He 
calls a threatning to undermine the go- 
vernment, inſolence, arrogance, preſump- 
tion; the few inſulting the many; the mi- 
nority of a part menacing the whole, fly- 
ing in the face of the community, the na- 
tional church, the parliament and miniſ- 
try; the ſpirit of diſcord and faction; and 
* he asks, what more could Fog or D' An- 
' vers, thoſe mighty hectors, do? Me- 
thinks here is a great collection of Heat, 
vhich ſhews Mr. P—'s violence, and ac- 
cording to his own maxim proves an unan- 
ſeerable reaſon againſt the firneſs of his 
cenſure. But more directly; it does not ap- 
pear that the OLD W n1G meant any ſuch 
ting by what he fays, as to threaten, in- 
ſult, 
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ſult, and menace the miniſtry ; or to ſ. 
diſcord and faction, in order to undermin 
the government: Nor can Mr. P. 
this, till he can aſſure us, that there are 
other gentlemen in the nation, beſides t 
ſitting members, that are thorough friend 

to the intereſt of liberty and mankind. Full 
pray, Sir, how is this to fly in the face d 
the community, parliament, miniſtry, to ad 
viſe them, i. e. the proteſtant diſſenters, » 
unite their force of intereſt and endea vom 
in order to ſecure a number of friends, wh 
have virtue and reſolution enough, open 
to abet the cauſe of liberty, and increaſe th 
glorious and conſiderable number they i. 
ready have. — The natural, and as J yer 
believe, the true and only meaning of th 
writer of that letter in the OLD Wet 
in uſing thoſe words, was; that a firm anc 
hearty union among proteſtant diſſenter, 
would ſoon make their importance appear i 
conſiderable, as to ſecure a ſteady purſuit d 
Whig meaſures. But if he could prove thi 
the OLD Wul c had a worſe meaning, e 
ven ſuch a one as he has put upon it, whit 
is that to the proteſtant . diſſenters ? It i 
well known, that neither the OLD Wai 
nor Mr. P. nor any other writer, can eve 
ſpirit up that faithful and loyal part of bi 
Majeſty's ſubjects, either to plotting or rebel 
lion. Nay, I'll boldly add, that I am pet 
ſuaded that nothing leſs than very conſider 


able bribes would ever be able to make an) 
0 
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fthe true members of their community the 
zols of a party. But pray, Mr. P. is not 
hat doctrine you have ad vanced in this pa- 
er, about amputat ion and ſtate medicines, 
much more accurſed way of threatning 
Wis Majeſty's leige ſubjects? You may juſt- 
y henceforward be eſteemed by all /vers 
liberty, and of the britiſb conſtitution, 
a notorious and public incendiary. I 
dd, you might have been convinced by a 
ittle attention, that Toryiſin can never more 
rreath healthfully in Britain, except its 
tir become very corrupt indeed by grows 
ng luxury, and a general depravity of 
1anners. 

I might yet have added, that your very 
oncluſion has, by an unapt ſimile, damn'd 
our whole performance: You fay, 

Bur what is it that any diſſenters can 
« propoſe by making the miniſtry feel their 
* weight, other than Sampſon, who pulled 
dovn the temple of Dagon upon the heads 


of the lords of the philiſlines, and broke 
his own neck into the bargain?” 
No r to inſiſt upon the villainy of the 


inſinuation, as if any ſuch thing was, or 
could ever be, intended; I fhall juſt ex- 
amine the compariſon. Sampſon had been 
the great champion of Iſrael, but was now 
under confinement; he is put by Mr. P. 
in the character and place of the proteſtant 
aſenters : The Philiſtine lords, making 
iport with this favourite of heaven, are by 


him 
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him likewiſe put in the character of the 
niſtry; and the temple of Degon, in 
room of the preſent e alien * 
deſtruction o of Dogon s temple, and of th 
Philiſiine lords in conſequence of Sampſu 
prayer, and by an extraordinary divine aſi 
tance afforded him, is put in the charady 
or ſtead of the proteſtant diſſenters. oe 
turning the conſtitution; and Sampſon 
breaking his own neck in the common dt 
ſtruQtion of the enemies of God's people, i 
put in the place of the proteſtant difſenten 
ſuffering in the common ruin of their com 
try. This puts me in mind of a late Der: 
byſhire divine, who was wont to expreſs hi 
gratitude and zeal for his patron, by & 
voutly praying, that he might be like Ori 
and Zeeb, like Zeba and Zalmunna : Pfi 
Ixxx111. 10, 11, I am, 


SIR 


Tour bumble & ervent, 
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—,acile omneis preferre ac pati, 

um quibus erat rumque una, its ſeſe de- 
dere, | 

orum obſequi ſtudiis, advorſus nemini, 

Nunguam preponens ſe aliis ita facillie 
me | 

ine invidia invenias laudem, © amicos 


Pr. pares : 
hu ii namque hoc tempore 
FO bſequium amicos, veritas odium parit. 
4 | TER. AND, 
il | 

To the OLD WHIG: 


SIX, | 
HIGHLY approve of the deſign of 
an eſſay, in the OLD Wars, for the 
aboliſhing of thinking. But as the prieſt- 
hood and politicians affect diſguiſe, myſtery 
and equivocation, would it not have been 
prudential to have propoſed your ſcheme 
with a little more ambiguity and reſerve? 
Mankind, who are naturally jealous of their 
liberties, may be difturbed at ſo open a pro- 
(BM Polal. If the clergy ſhould acguieſce in it, 

yet the laity may profanely take their words 

in vain, and found an alarm of danger, Tho 
ö VoL II. G then 


ö 
ER. 
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then you are in the main engaged in a ve 
heretical paper, yet if you have that hi 
nour and honeſty your character beſpe; 
you'll not refuſe to give room to an eſſay i 
favour of orthodox thinking. 
AN account of private affairs is, in man 
caſes, of little conſequence to the publick 
However, it will be neceſſary for me to mak 
ſome mention of my circumſtances and ed 
cation, After IJ had gone thro' my claſſig 
learning, without being a whit the wiſer f 
it, I was ſent to a famous univerſity to f 
niſh my ſtudies: as my parents deſigned ny 
for a clergyman, I now devoted ſome id 
hours to thinking and reading. Having ſpen 
ſome time in this ſituation, and being a lit 
tle whimſical in my temper, I ſoon bega 
arrogantly to imagine myſelf more knovig 
than my ſuperiors. I was told of the das 
ger and imprudence of my conduct; u 
my good old grandmother in particular, whv 
had hardly any faculty unimpaired but thi 
of ſpeaking, gave me ſome wholeſome 
bukes, for pretending to more wiſdom that 
thoſe who had lived twice as long in tht 
world. But all could not reclaim me. Be 
ing one day obſtinately engaged in defend 
ing the wrong ſide of a theſes, viz. Thi 
all men are fallible, and that a cafſock my 
cover ignorance ; to my great mortificatioh 
I was foon after ruſticated for it. But not 
withſtanding this diſappointment, I had © 


little grace, that J was ftill determined 0M: 
enter 
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nter into Holy orders. To qualify myſelf 
or this, I got by heart a ſer of Creeds; 
nd becauſe I would be a proficient, inſtead 
carefully peruſing that little book called 
e Bible, I read over a whole library of 
ſematical divinity writers ; but ſtill re- 
ined ſome notions which I then counted 
enerous and honeſt. Upon my applying 
or 4 licenſe to prattiſe in holy myſteries, 
found that I muſt /o/emmly ſubſeribe to a 
great many things, which, notwithſtanding 
ny vaſt fund of knowledge, I could not in 
he leaſt underſtand ; and was told, I muſt 
e damn d if I refuſed. I objected, that ſome 
f the things required appeared to me unin- 
elligible, and others even ſhocking to my 
eaſon ; but was informed that very reaſon 
kould oblige me to believe them, and would 
ender my faith highly meritorioug. How - 
ver, I abſolntely refuſed to comply. Now 
began to fee} what it was to be damn'd. 
For ſome years I wanted bread, and was 
ell nigh //arving. Since that I have turn- 
d my thoughts to phyſick : But alas! now 
ice and lament my former folly and blind- 
neſs. As I am not much acquainted with the 
theory of diſtempers, every impudent fellow 
takes upon him to contradict me; tells me to 
my face that a phyſician ſhould underſtand 
he mechanical ſlructure of human bodies, 
the differences of air, be able to deſcribe the 
veins, arteries and tendons, .and give ſome 
tolerable account of the circulation of the 
G 2 fluids; 
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fluids ; and that if I could not do this 
practiſe upon an unphiloſophical footing 
Nay, more than once, the authority of 
great * name has been made uſe of vb 
ſays, that to ſuch reaſons it is owing, thu 
ſome diftempers triumph o'er phyſicians) a 
the devil doth over the clergy. See again 
the diſmal conſequences of youthful igoo 
rance and my ill-fated raſnneſ ! 

Bur to atone for former miſtakes 28 fi 
as I can, I would humbly recommend ts 
the world a ſcheme for the eftabliſhment of 
phyſical orthodoxy; and propoſe the ger 
advantages of believing and ſubſcnbing, 
whatever our ſuperiors require, without 1 
luctance or exception; and would 
that, with the patronage and aſſiſtance 
of ſome great men, my ſcheme may take 
place. | ee 

I would not urge any thing of this . 
ture as to divinity, becauſe my plan is ther 
already pretty well eſtabliſhed; and if it ver 
not, I can have no intereſt in promoting it a 
preſent. But as to phyſick, if it meets vill 
ſucceſs, it will be attended with many gool 
effects. And, 82 1 

In the firſt place, it will take off the odiun 
caſt upon ſeveral, that belong to a large be 
dy of men, that they are only quacks ant 
empiricks. If a preſcription ſhould be wrong 
ly adminiſtered, or ſhould fail of ſacceb, 


Dr. Morgan's mechanical practice of phyſick, 73 
| 1 
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ungodly tongues will have no room to vent 
their raillery and ſcandal. And as to any 
particular noſ/rums, if they ſhould ever hap- 

n to miſcarry, we have nothing to do but 
father them upon Hippocrates or Galen; 
and then we are ſure to maintain our credit, 
and have a handſome reward for killing our 

tients. Beſides, theſe are writers fit only 
for ſuch learned hands as ours, and we may 
fafely palm upon the vulgar the recipes of 
Culpepper or Salmon, annexing their ſupe- 
rior names without any danger of being found 
out or contradicted, 

Ir this ſcheme ſucceeds, there will be 
likewiſe no farther occaſion for all the con- 
temptible toil and Pedantry of learuing.— 
There will be no need of troubling ourſelves 
about newfangled notions, when the old ones 
ae popular and eſtabliſhed. There is but 
little comfort in filling our heads with ſtrange 
Ipeculative do&rines, that are attended with 
empty purſes, Whereas, if we have but 
good manners, and modeſty enough fo /wal- 
% down all things that are taught us, as 
ve expect others to do our pille, without 
erer examining into them, we are ſure to be 
in the right; and, which is more than we 
an always promiſe our patients, we are ſure 
to live by it too. 

Bur what would be ſtill of more emi- 
nt ſervice is, there would be no room left 
br every little pretender to be wiſer than 
us betters. Whilſt every man has a Htber- 
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ty of: Judging according to his reaſon, 4 
they call it, no man is ſafe in the rolleſſ 
of his own notions. We may as well be 
expoſed to the ravages of an army of Cy 
ſacks., given up to mereileſs plunder, a 
truſt our principles to go abroad amidſt ; 
barbarous race of freethinkers. What ty 
your can we expect from ſuch unmanney 
coxcombs, that in the moſt important mu. 
ters ſtop our mouths with ſaying, that 
bare sp/e dixit is not ſufficient for their con. 
viction? That they'll believe no man, mere- 
ly becauſe he rides in his chariot, keeps 4 
black, wears a laced coat, or a plain one d 
a different make or colour from theirs ? Why 
they require, forſooth, is plain argument and 
demonſtration. Now. who. can bear with 
ſuch wicked inſolence, ſuch. intolerable pte 
ſamption as this? But if once a ſtandard oi 
phy/ical orthodoxy becomes current, they 
would as well dare deviate from it, as re 
move their neighbours landmarks, In bod 
caſes alike the law is open againſt them; or 
if the notoriety of the crime will not ad- 
mit of that, we are ſure to have the wab on 
our ſide, who are friends of popularity, tho 
magiſtracy be againſt us. A ſcheme ſo high 
ly beneficial, needs nothing more than be- 
ing rightly underſtood, in order to recom- 
mend 1 it to the publick. 7 

THERE are ſome littie objefions that 
will be made, that may appear plauſible to 
juatteative or prejudiced readers. It 1 
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fad, that men have as natural a right to 
think freely, as to breath freely; and that 
any attempts to deprive them of either, would 
be equally immoral and cruel. But let it 
be obſerved, that our concern is not about 
words but things. So we can but eſtabliſh 
the praQtice, we'll condeſcend to bear with 
men's infirmities, ſo far as to indulge them 
the uſe of names, whilſt they proceed no 
further. Let it be told them, that there is 20 
deſign upon their /berty; only a neceſſary 
tare and circumſpection to guard againſt 
philoſophical herefies and errors. — This muſt 
be ſo far from giving umbrage, that it will 
procure addreſſes of thanks, and marks of 
favour from all who are_rightly affe cłed. 
Men may think for themſelves as they pleaſe ; 
but it muſt be under ſome proper reſtrictiour. 
They muſt think that all who wear a diſtin- 
guiſbing badge of their office, wear honeſt 
bearts, and are well qualified for their prac- 
tice, They muſt think, that every rirh man 
muſt be wis, and every courtier honeſt : 
Eſpecially as regarding ourſelves, they muſt 
think as they are directed, and not truſt to 
their own blind ander ſtandings, which may 
err, but to the judgments of thoſe who never 
4, and if they are provoked to ſpeak out, 
never can. They muſt allow that, if not 
perſons of ſuperior judgment and integrity, 
yet at leaſt all little difpenters of ſalutary 
poiſons are lineally deſcended from the firſt 
fathers of phyſick, and have their licenſe to 


G4 prattiſe 
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prattiſe entail'd upon them by the God 
They muſt believe that reaſon and-commen 
ſenſe is not a * ſufficient barrier to ſueh an 
eſtabliſhment as I have propoſed ; that there 
fore there muſt be penal laws to give iti 
ſanction; and that thoſe who diſpute. the 
cquity of ſuch laws, are Promoting Gunn 
and faction; and ought to bleſs God, and 
men in power, they are not all hang 
Nay, how can they poſſibly diſcover 4 great. 
er apenneſs to conviction, than in embre. 
cing what every Mountebank aſſerts, as in- 
diſputable truth ? And where is the mighty 
av they lie under in all this?. -- 
Ir will be further objected, that what we 
have been recommending can't change mens 
133 and ſerves only to make them 
Pocrites and knayes. But this is a very 
trifie, when put in competition with the ad- 
vantages that will attend the ſucceſs of my 
project. Tis but reaſonable to ſubmit to 
ſome leſſer inconveniencies for the ſake of 
the general good. — What need we trouble 
ourſelves what men are, ſo they do but 4d. 
vance our mtereſt and authority ? If ve 
have gain, no matter what craft obtains it, 
or what quarter it comes from. Not to 
mention, that it would be unmannerly, and 
ſetting an ill example, to call in queſtion 
their;honeſty, who never ſuſpect ours; but 
obey our directions with more than chriſtian 


See Daily Gazetteer, Auguſt 5, 
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patience, and pay their fees without grudg- 
ing or repining. However ſtrange this way 
of talking may now appear; yet, when once 
theſe principles are in faſhion, like many 
others of the ſame nature, they will be re- 
ceived with applauſe, and retain'd with re- 
[erence. To expoſe them will be account- 
ed a conſpiracy againſt our rights, and at- 
tacking and endangering the very funda- 
mentals of our conſtitution. I would like- 
wiſe offer a form of ſubſeription, in or- 
der to exclude all heterodox practitioners; 
but it will be time enough to do that, 
when I find whether my ſcheme be likely 
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Eceleſiaſtici vers non dogmat um cuſtodian 
veritatem, ſed de ſuo corde confingunt 
magiſirumque ſuam habent preſumptic. 
nem. 


TRI 
To the OLD WH IG. 


O reſcue mankind from under the box- 
dage of bigotry and ſuperſtition, is a 
task equally d:fiicult and glorious. Conf. 
dering mens various prejudices, intereſts and 
underſtandings, ſuch a deſign, thongh tt 
ſhould not miſcarry, is fure to meet with 
warm and weighty oppoſition. When' men 
are guided by prepoſſeſſion, the ſtrongeſ 
arguments loſe their force, and the clearelt 
evidence muſt give way to the low and fal 
ſeurrilities of Miſeellaniſts, and the ad- 
vocates of hierarchical orthodoxy and pou- 
er. But ſtill all generous minds will, with 
a becoming pride, diſdain thoſe little in- 
ſults: they are conſcious of not deſerving; 
nor can it be any real diſparagement to be 
gravely abuſed by thoſe, whoſe eſteem | 
at beſt but a /atyr upon the principles o 
liberty, and whoſe approbation is infinite!) 

| | more 
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more ſcandalous than all their common place 
inyectiyes and reproaches. KERR, 
Arm'D with theſe refleQions, I beg leave 
to communicate to the publick * an other eſſay 
on the abuſe of the words CHR cu and R x 


 :1G610n. As my regards for our excel- 
ent epiſcopal apoſtalica! conſtitution are 


friendly and ſincere, they can't be better 
diſtinguiſhed, than in ſhewing that thoſe are 
the worſt enemies to the church, who would 
eſtabliſh its intereſt by unrigbhteous claims, 
and uſurpations : the low arts of conſecra- 
ted juggling and: impoſture ! 

1 T1 — of Sir Harry Engliſh's, 
that it is owing to an indelicate effeminacy, 
and falſe politeneſs in the Beau Monde, that 
French faſhions have obtain'd ſo much a= 
mongſt us; and that thoſe who fy. before 
us in the field, ſhould be made the heroes, 
of dreſs and gallantry. And doth it not 
betray equal degeneracy of taſte in the mo- 
ral world, implicity to reſigu our under- 
ſtandings, and make the notions of any ſet of 
fallible men the infallible ſtandards of right 
and wrong ? The more pure and orthodox. 
any church is, tis leſs neceſſary, nay. more 
inexcuſable, to make uſe of any unfair and. 
[miſter methods, to advance its credit and. 
ſupport its authority. — Among the abuſes. 
then to be guarded againſt, we may reckon, 
thet abſurd practice of embracing any ſcheme 


* See Old Whig, No 53. 
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or ſyſtem, merely becauſe it is eſtabliſhed, 
and derives a ſanction from the civil laws of 
the kingdom. This is to confound facts and 
falſhoods together; to put the ma 
and chriſtian upon the ſame footing :' Nay, 
this method of forming a judgment will hold 
with equal propriety to prove the d;vinity 
of broomſticks, and the orthodoxy öf the 
beft of churches. It may be good policy to 
lay the foundation of creeds in fynodital 
dreams, and acts of convocation; becauſe 
men may be at a loſs to ſeek out for a het. 
ter: But to ſuggeſt tliat truth and the church 
muſt needs reſigu Empire, were they not the 
allies of acts of parliament, is paying no 
great compliment to either. It is not more 
unreaſonable to reject any doctrine, merely 
becauſe it is eſtabliſned, than it would be 
to receive and fall in with all that are 1b, at 
random: However good a title preſtrzprion, 
antiquity and cuſtom may make in lau, 
their evidence is far from being determins- 
tive in moral diſquiſitions ; nay indeed 
their influence, join d with power and au- 
thority, are very apt to lay a corrupt: biaſs 
upon mens judgments. No argument is {6 
weighty, as that which is inforced with 
maſſy gold; and he muſt be an Heretict, ot 
an infidel, with a witneſs, who is not open 
to the conviction of ſome hundreds a year. 
Hence it is that a * noble writer, who was 


* Shoſtuhry. 
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never ſuſpected of being an enemy to vir- 
tue, whatever he might be to the imagina- 
ry character of a tryannical ambitious prieſt- 
hood, obſerves with his uſual, but inimita- 
bie, delicacy of ſtile and ſpirit, thus: If 
magiſtracy ſhould vouchſafe to interpoſe 
thus much in other ſciences, I am afraid 
ve ſhould have as bad logic, as bad ma- 
« thematicks, and in every kind as bad phi- 
« loſophy, as we often have divinity, in 
countries where a preciſe orthodoxy is ſet- 
* tled by law.“ Corporations in trade and 
religious eſtabliſhments, are neither of them 
calculated for the good of community, and 
the publick welfare of mankind. The one 
deſtroys all free liberal commerce, the other 
cramps mens underſtandings, and checks all 
free liberal inquiries into truth. How ele- 
gantly engaging did chriſtianity appear, be- 
fore the profeſſors of it became intoxicated 
with the giddy claims of church ſovereigu- 
ty and power? But how different a ſcene 
opens to view, when morality is decry d as 
a piece of #anenlightned heatheniſm, and vir- 
tue put out of countenance by giving her 
hard names? When the only principles in- 
ſtilled into the minds of youth are to frem- 
ble at the caſſock and the rod ; when they 
are taught to miſtake ſhew for ſanctity, to 
adore the beauty of holineſs in eſtabliſhed 
myſteries and gewgaws, in external trap- 
Peries and decorations, inſtead of the ma- 
Jeſtick charms of extenſive uſcfulneſs and, 
| bene- 
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who ought to be the guardians of our liber 


punctilio's, Sd all ſober regards for then 


EE 


benevolence; and once more, when thoſe, 


ties, diveſt themſelves of humanity in ofde 
to be religious, and cult vate themſelves in 
to ſavages, unconcerned as to every thing, 
but how to ſecure their prey? Such time 
have been; but at preſent all fears of this 
nature are idle, viſionary and romantic; a 
we are bleſs'd with a learned and yenerable 
clergy, not more eminently diffinguiſh'd by 
their zeal for the publick-good, than by the 
dignity of their ſtations. 

IT muſt, indeed, be own'd, not to dil. 
ſemble the truth, that there are now and 
then a few diſtempered minds, that, by 4 
diſorder very natural to hot and groſs con- 
ſtitutions, ſtill rave for ſuch principles and 
fuch a ſpirit : but we need not be alarm'd a 
theſe; all they have ſaid is equally conclu- 
ſive with that devour Merry-Andrew's in- 
ference, who urg'd, that Chriſt's churth 
muſt be Hiew CHURCH, becauſe it it 
built upon a Rock. 

ANOTHER abuſe which every conſiſtent 
proteſtant ſhould diſcourage, is founding the 
authority of eccleſiaſticks, upon the deftruc- 
tion of the rights of their fellow · ſubjech 
When men turn the church into a ſtage, 10 
wonder if they are hiſs'd at for their folly 
When thoſe, who treat natural rights u 
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pigs and potatoes; ſcoffers will be atheſti- 
cally inclin'd to inſinuate, that all this is on- 
ly a farce, acted for the benefit of igno- 
rance, avarice, and the corrupt part of the 
clergy. Church right, and church autho- 
Writy, are words, that have made a remark- 
able figure in eccleſiaſtical heraldry. Its 
government has been oft repreſented as /#- 
»eme, and independent on the civil. But 
if we give credit to ſome of its profeſs'd ad- 
vocates, (would it be complaiſance to do 
it?) the progreſs of free thinking forebodes 
its overthrow and ruin. Penal- Laws, there- 
fore, are wiſely inſtituted as a ?ax upon ho- 
neſty, to prevent its deſtructive and malig- 
nant growth : And (as theſe profound pa- 
triots ſeem to believe) the church can never 
be ſafe, till /2y-Jands and learning are in the 
greateſt extremity and danger. Thus a lit- 
tle monoſyllable, artfully tofs'd about, has 
filled mankind with a greater parnick than 
all the terrors of a ſtanding army. What 
bloodſhed and confuſion have been occaſion- 
ed, what ſettled animoſities kindled amongſt 
neighbours, by ſuch an hyperorthodox zeal 
tor the church and maypoles ! But whatſo- 
ever deſign there may be in ſuch a conduct, 
there is but little policy in the matter: no- 
tbing can derogate more from the credit of 
any intereſt, than endeavouring to found it 
upon the ruins of equity, bene volence, or 
$00d-nature. Muſt a man be excommuni- 
ated, or adjudged by law to the devil, 
becauſe 
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becauſe he is ob/ſtznately con ſc ient ius, ail 
dreads going thither? Or are there none whg 
have rights to loſe but the clergy? Are ng 
lay rights as ſacred, as inviolable, as thein 
Are not incroachments on a man's en 
ſcience, as much ſacrilege, as incroachmeny 
on an eccleſiaſtick's tythes ? This muſt h 
allow'd, or weak minds will indulge ven 
anmannerly ſuſpicions : they'll be apt u 
ſuggeſt, that thoſe with whom the guardiat 
ſhip of our religious liberties is peculiarly 
intruſted, are more concerned for the ve 
fare and ſalvation of prieſicraft, than fi 
the welfare and ſal vation of mankind, Shoul 

this ever prove to be fact, the raillery of the 
huoneſt Quater would be as well fix d as & 
vere; who ſeeing his neighbour quarrelling 
with one that wore a white roſe on the tenth 
of June, accoſted him thus: Friend, friend 
be eaſy, thou art miſtaken in the matter; 
tis not the white roſes, but the blact diu 
do all the miſchicf, 

IT is very true, as a * polite ingeniow 
author obſerves, ** Thinking men have bee 
few in all ages.” — They have been 
the reputed hereticks of the times the 
liv'd in; — and their influence but ſmall 
even in proportion to their number, | 
is generally an eaſy matter to impoſe up! 
mens credulity, and take advantage of ihe 
weak and blind ſide of human nature. Bu 


Mr. FosrER's Sermons, 
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t can't be expected affairs ſhould always take 
he ſame turn, when ſober and rational in- 
1uirics into things are not only tolerated, 
hut recommended and encouraged. Art- 
ul wheedling of dying perſons to rob them 
of their ſenſes, and their herrs of their e- 
Macs, muſt loſe ground. The ſanctions giv- 
en to immorality, by giving dying men fafe 
aſports to futurity, will be abhorr'd, diſ- 
ountenanc'd, and diſcouraged ;: and thoſe 
who think at all, will think that ſuch /arc- 
fed wickedneſs can be calculated only 
With a view to make a trade of teaching ig- 
orance, and putting out mens eyes, 
DIFFERENCES in principle will al- 
vays ſubſiſt in all communities; and why 
hould we make an idol of uniformity in 
eligious worſhip, when we may every day 
bſerve from the works of nature, that ſuch 
dull uniformity can be neither natural nor 
1gaging : It's obvious, therefore, to con- 
lude, that thoſe who would eſtabliſh theſe, 
t ſich like abuſes, are ingaged in a conſpi- 


- acy againſt their kind benefactreſs, to whoſe 
- oeßcence they owe their all; they ſtrike 
05 t the fundamental principles of the refor- 


ation; and (tho' perhaps not appriz d of 
) are betraying a tender mother into as 
nel hands, as Judas did his maſter, with 
tiſt. IT am, " ip 27 MW | 
Tour humble Servant, | 
LAICUS. 
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To the OLD WHIG. +, 


SIX, | Sede 

HAVE with ſome attention and ci 

read your papers, and am perſuaded, di 
upon the whole, you appear to be in real 
ty an OLD WIG and a Coxs 1s EN 
PROTESANT; inaſmuch as you diſcow 
an averſion to irrational and unjuſt /prind 
ples both in „ate and church; and, ill 
miſtake you not, your aim is to detect al 
expoſe thoſe evils which diſturb the pen 
and are, in fact, the real bane. of ſociety; 
and, on the other hand, to recommend whe 
ſoever may tend to its welfare. Hence 
imagin'd I ſhould appear to you as one « 
gaged in the ſame cauſe, ſo far as the fi 
lowing lines may reach; and that, peri 
for this reaſon, you might give them a pla 
in your paper. 1-139; 

ON Tue ſday laſt as I was looking oyeri 
publick papers, I found a paragraph, wi 
told us, that the right rev. the b——P' 
K „ had in his laſt viſitation obliged ® 
clergy throughout his dioceſe to mak 
competent proviſion for their curates; ® 
not only fo, but had ſtrictiy injoin d u 


— 
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non-reſidents, hence forward to ſee to it that 
they do r2fide on their reſpective cures: 

Now this, Sir, I think ought to be e- 
ſteemed as an act ion, conſidered in itſelf, 
entirely agreeable to the maxims of a Con- 
Vent Proteſtant, and, as ſuch, ſhould be 
applauded by every Old hig throughout 
the kingdom : Nay, methinks this fort of 
conduct muſt every where, as well as at any 
time, appear amiable, becauſe founded on 
reaſon and fitneſs. 

Burt I ſhall take a little more particu- 
lar view of it, and endeayour to ſhew this 
all ion in its ſeveral attitudes; to the end, 
that thoſe particular circumſtances which 
attend it, may not be overlooked; but 
that every body may obſerve, upon how 
many accounts this inſtance of his TL — p's 
conduct is juſtly to be admired. And in 
the firſt place, 

His L—p, before he would take ſuch a 
p, muſt be pretty well aſſured that #heſe 
things were become great grievances in the 
church, and conſequently muſt be fully con- 
vinced, that when they were driven to ſuch 
an extremity, his reform would appear very 
conſpicuous. And yet, e 
Norwrrasraxpixd the evil had become 
{ouniverſal, none had hitherto dared to ſhew 
hat chriſtian reſolution of making an at- 
tempt to put a ſtop to it; therefore, his 
L—p's beginning this reform is the more 
herote and laudabſ. e 
H 2 Bur 
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Bur this will appear yet more remark. 
able, if it be conſidered that perhaps ng 
one of the right reverend b— ps has a mor 
tender ſenſe of the ſacredneſs of eccleſſaſi 
cal cuſtoms and manners, eſpecially ſuch y 
regard the emoluments and immunities 
the clergy, than himſelf; and notwithſtand 
ing this, he reſolved to give theſe enorni. 
ties the firſt ſhake : To this purpoſe, chan. 

ton-like, he entered the field alone, and 
boldly attacked this evil, and ventured th 
clamours of the beneficed clergy, without h 
much as perhaps one /econd to ſupport hy 
attack: What he had chiefly to confide in 
was only a number of aſtoniſhed, poor, bo 
neſt curates, and their families, who coull 
not but think themſel ves obliged to inyok 
heaven in his favour. 

Ir has, indeed, been rumoured, and po 
ſibly his L—p might know it to be tm 
that the government had ordered the attw- | 
ney and ſollicitor- general to prepare a 31 
for the relief of this unhappy part of th 
clergy ; and therefore he wiſely refolyed i p 
be before-hand with them, by ſhewing i 
his own dioceſe the reaſonableneſs of ſuch iN © 
deſign : To ſay the worſt of which, it 

ſ 
n 


leaſt diſcovers a ſtrong conviction of mind 
and a true ingenuity of temper ; inaſmue 
as it proves, if this ſhould. be the caſe, cla 
be choſe to go without driving. | 

BESIDES, in order to —_—_ | 


yirtuous, his Lp well knew it ought to l 
matid 
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matter of choice ; but had he ftaid till the 
legiſlature had rendered it #navoidable, he 
muſt have been merely paſſive in the affair, 
and then ſuch a reform would have had no- 
thing virtuous in it, as far as his L——p 
vould have been concerned in it as a b—p 
of a particular church, nor could he have 
been rewardable for it ; even no more, than 
a man can be ſaid to be a rewardable being 
for his actions, upon the ſuppoſition of ſome 
certain DB CREE having neceſſitated all his 
actions, and left him no power at all to al- 
ter them, or leave them undone. 

Ir is poſſible his L-—p might have a 
view of ſhewing the government the prac- 
ticableneſs of the affair, by this his reform : 
and no doubt there will appear ſomething 
very meritorious in this for ſuppoſing that 
the government, or rather the miniſtry, 
ſhould be afraid of taking any fteps that 
would diſoblige their good friends the 4e- 
neficed clergy (who have ſo much of the 
hearts or affe clio of the laity in their own 
hands) he would by this experiment con- 
vince them, that as his dioce ſe durſt not mur- 
mur or rebel againſt their droceſan, ſo, if 
others, in other dioceſes in the kingdom, 
ſhould happen to reſent it towards the mi- 
niſtry or government, it muſt- be owing to 
the fault of their principals, their reſpec- 
tive TI as not being ſo much devoted 
to the ſervice of the government as himſclf, 
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or not ſo hearty in the cauſe of this auch 
Jary reform. 

Le r no man be ſo ill-natured as to con: 
jecture, that his L-—p intended by this ve. 
tion to inſinuate, that it was the only ru, 
per province of the B18 1 OPS to redreſ 
theſe grievances ; for this would be to in. 
peach his L p s skill in the britiſh confi. 
tut ion Since nothing is more notorious, than 
that the proviſion made for the clergy, i 
by the free bounty of the fate; and tha 
therefore all abuſes of this bounty are moſt 
properly cognizable by the national ſenate, 

Moc n leſs would I have any man im 
gine, that his L——p intended by this, /6 
to influence the reſt of the prelates, as 1 
make it unneceſſary to proceed to redteſ 
theſe grievances by law, and thus artfully, 
to divert the attention 'of the, legiſlature; 
No; he muſt be well aſſured that thing 
of this nature, left to the caprice of the 
governing part of the c/ergy, have nevet 
been eſteemed to be put on any very ſecure 
foundation. 

WEN I reflect on this con paſſionate 
tender, and truly fatherly care, which this 
worthy prelate is repreſented as having ti 
ken for the neceſſitous and oppreſſed clergy 
in his dioceſe, it gives me the more pleaſure, 

becauſe I cannot po regard it as a ſure in- 
fication, that — is at length come 
N a reſolution to 2 his . of the 
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Te, which he holds in commendam. Com- 
mon fame has told us, that his 1——p has 
been a pretty while halting Between two 0- 
pinions in this matter : ſometimes inclined 
to reſign, ſometimes to hold faſt. But by this 
action his I p ſcems to have introduced 
a moſt ſeaſonable criſes for this reſignation, 
Neither the moſt importunate ſollicitations of 
the b—rs, nor any conſideration of his par- 
ticular convenience, will any longer weigh 
with him; when he conſiders, as doubtleſs 
he muſt on this occaſion, that now he has 
it in his power to ſet a ſhining example to 
ſuch of the rich and the beneficed clergy of 
his dioceſe, who will be obliged to give up 
of their zncomes, to recompence their 
poorer brethren 1n a more ſuitable and equi» 
table manner for their labours and ſervices: 
An example, that will appear very conſpi- 
cuous, if it be conſidered, that the M——p 
of the T==e is a much more conſiderable and 
comfortable benefice, than any one clergy» 
man in his I. p's dioceſe will be obliged 
to part with, in order to make ſuch a provi- 
ſion for his poor curate as all the world will 
think to be generous; and a very peculiar 
luſtre it will add, to this example, if we take 
into the account the meanneſs of the ſee of 
K, and the ſmallneſs of its income. 
Bur to this, perhaps, it may be objected 
by ſome, that & is. no inconſiderable 
ſee; it produces near three thouſand pounds 
a year; and theſe objectors may perhaps be 
H 4 wo 
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of opinion with an officer belonging to' the 
army, that a thouſand pounds a year would 
be enough for a biſhop : — But to theſe | 
might eaſily reply in the words of a certan 
clergyman, that if a biſhop was to have bu 
one thouſand pounds a year, he could ni 
uſe hoſpitality. — | 
THe anſwer of this clergyman was, 0 
doubt, in his opinion, a plain ſcripture cn. 
ſequence; for St. Paul does in fact tell 7. 
mothy and Titus, that a biſhop muſt be 
lover of hoſpitality, and that this is one 
qualification of a biſhop, viz. That he mif 
be given to hoſpitality.— Now, Mr. O. WW. 
if the opinion of this reverend clergyman 
be orthodox, vi. that one thouſand pounds 
a year is not a ſufficient qualification for 1 
chriſtian biſhop's #//ng hoſpitality ; I ſhoult 
think myſelf very much obliged to you, Sr, 
if you would take the trouble of direQing 
me to ſome authority proper to convince 
mankind, that there were any ehriſtian bi 
ſhops in the apoſtles days; or, in other words 
whether any of thoſe who called themſelya 
biſhops, and were in high eſteem as ſuch, 
before the days of Conſtantine, were qual. 
fied to ſhew hoſpitality ? — And if you 
would from hot: days come down to the 
preſent time, and examine into the revue 
of our biſhops, and ſhould find that any 2. 
mong them are not qualified for «/ing hop: 
tality, how can you do a better office than to 
lay before us the unreafonableneſs and 5 
| es _ 
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piety of ſuch diſqualifications being continu- 
ed fo long in a chriſtian country? I am, 


SIR, 


Sept. 11, 1736. Tour humble Servant, 


PHILANTHROPUS. 
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Maximum hoc Regni bonum eſt, 
9d facta Domini cogitur Populus ſui 


Lam ferre, tam laudare. _ SEN, 
| To the OLD WHIG. 
| | 
- F I R, | . 
, F there could be the leaſt reaſon to feat 
$ any danger to our eſtabliſhment from the 
1, WY increaſe of ſuperſtition, we might think your 
- WY vritings ſeaſonable: for my Lord Bacon's 
v Wh obſervation is certainly juſt, that the danger 


of ſuperſtition is even greater than that of 
atheiſin. ** For (ſays he) atheiſm leaves 
men to ſenſe, to philoſophy, to laws, to 
reputation; all which may be guides to 
moral virtue, tho” religion were not; but 
* ſuperſtition diſmounts all theſe, and erects 
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an abſolute monarchy in the minds of 
men; therefore, faith this great author 
« atheiſm did never perturb ftates, but he 
perſtition hath been the occaſion of the 
*« confuſion of many.” 

Bur what danger is there now of; any in- 
creaſe of fuperſittion ?* The „ 
— the ſame author) of ſuperſtition, ar 
pleaſing and ſenſual rites and cerem 
«« exceſs of phariſaical and outward hol. 
«« neſs, reyerence to traditions, and thefts. 
tagems of prelates for their own amb. 
„ tion and lucre,” Is any thing of thi 
kind to be found amongſt us? I will chal- 
| lenge you to name any prelate of our ex: 
cellent church, who can be ſo much as ſy 
ſpected of eit her ambition or avarice. 

Bur you writers who pretend to eſpouk 
the principles of liberty, are always finding 
fault with ſomething or other, I would ad. 
viſe you rather to lay aſide that ſourneſs df 
temper, which, let me tell yon, ſeems to 
give too much countenance to that ſneer.o 
Mr. Osborne during his ſtate of effeminacy, 
that the difference between the Olo Wrass 
and the MopEtrN, was only their being 
in or out F poſſeſſion, as he called it. 

BE adviſed, follow the genius of the 
times, and turn your thoughts. to Panty) 
ric; rather give us encomiumson the bright 
and ſhining parts of our conſtitution, that 
carp at little defects which eſcape r 
the beſt and moſt careful men. Tat 
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Tu excellency of our laws, clear and 
conciſe, intelligible to the meaneſt capacity, 
admirable even to the wzſeſt, the ſpeedy 
methods of juſtice, the protection our laws 
afford to the /oweſt againſt the oppreſſion of 
the greateſt, the certainty of judgments, 
obtained on ſuch cheap and eaſy terms, are 
ſo great ſecurities to our Property, as ſurely 
might find any lover of liberty a copious 
theme for commendation. 
Bur when we turn our eyes to the ſe- 
curity theſe laws afford to chriſtianity, by 
creeds and rubricks, and articles and ſub- 
ſcriptiont, and teſts, and canons and homi- 
lies, and penalties, and oaths, and decla- 
rations, and habits, and ceremonies, and 
penances, and diſpenſations, and excommus- 
nications, and commutzations, and purga- 
tons, and ordznations, and ſuſpenſions, and 
deprivations, and collations, and iranſla- 
trons, and znſtallations, and commendamc, 
and donations, and bene fact ions, and infor- 
matzons, and procurations, and offerings, 
and 7ythes, and /ynods, and mortuarys, and 
innumerable other wiſe and effectual methods 
to lead men to ſalvation; ſurely here is a 
large field for praiſe! how muſt every chriſ- 
tian rejoice to ſee the rock on which his 
church is built, ſo fortified! On every ſide 
enced with ſuch bulwarks and ramparts, and 
garriſon'd with b3ſþops and deans, preben- 
dries and archdeacons, chancellors and chan- 
ors, cartons, proffors and apparitors, lineal 


and 
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and /egal ſucceſſors of the apoſtles ; power 
ful in preaching, mighty in works, pious i 
their lives, uncorrupted, undefiled in th 
faith, meek in ſpirit, laborious in miniſti 
contemners of the things of this world, hun 
ble, obedient to princes, not contentious fi 
vain opinions which edify not; ſo temp: 
rate, ſo chaſte, ſo merciful, ſo worn out with 
watchings, faſtings and prayer! 
SHALL theſe, all theſe, be overlook? 
and a filly picture in Clerkenwell churd 
be taken notice of? I fear, my old friend 
on ſavours too much of the gall of bitte. 
neſs. | 
REMEMBER that, as lord Bacon fp; 
there is a ſuperſtition even in avoiding ſi 
 perſiition. What if pictures ſhould be once 
more placed over all the altars in Lond, 
for the encouragement of painting and pieh 
how would our excellent eſtabliſhment be 
an, open What can a picture do? Cant 
an impropriator, or can it hold churi 
lands, or can it plead a modus in bard 
tyths, or can it make a e barg ſermon, 0 
can it write againſt h;erarchical powers? Fit 
my part, ſo long as no picture can be place 
in any church, but ſuch as are allowed by 
the /prritual juriſdiction, J can't ſee whit 
ill conſequence can poſſibly be apprehend: 
ed. However, if it ſhall be thought reafor- 
able, to avoid giving offence to weak and 
ſcrupulous people, to add ſome declaration 
in ſome part of our prayer-book, that tho 
pictures 
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pictures are placed there for decency and 


order, and tho the people may be apt to 
turn their faces that way when they kneel 


at church, yet, /eſt the ſame kneeling ſhould 


by any perſons, either out of ignorance or 


infirmity, or out of malice and obſlinacy, 


Y be miſconſtrued or depraved ; it is there- 


e declared, that no adoration is intend. 
ed, or ought to be done, to the picture, for 
that were idolatry to be abhorred by all 
faithful chriſtians : Or if it ſhould be en- 
acted, for a farther ſecurity of our church 
againſt all her enemies, whether papiſts or 
enthuſiaſts, that the painter ſhould be o- 
bliged to take the ſacramental teſt, and the 
colour- man ſubſcribe the thirty-nine arti- 
cles, Iſhall not oppoſe it; nor indeed, would 
[ be underſtood to ſay any thing in diſpraiſe 
of any caution which our church may be 
pleaſed to make uſe of hereaſter for its ſtill 
greater ſafety. 

Bur I can't think it decent for any /ay- 
writer to pretend to interpoſe in matters of 
this nature; ſince we are told by no leſs an 
authority, than the author of the famous 
Codex, ** That the church knows beſt what 
* laws ſhe has occaſion for, and that our 
good queen Elixabeth would not ſuffer 
* even her parliaments to meddle with any 
matters which concerned religion, except 
* they were firſt propounded to them by 
* the clergy.” 

Ir 
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Ix you leave, therefore, your uſeleſß ci. 
vils, and your unprofitable cenſures, it mj 
be for your good; if you go on, you e 
do us no harm: I ſet before you good und 
evil, chooſe which you like beſt: But as for 
me and my houſe, we will ſerve the tine. 


Jam, 
Tours, as you ſhall bebere, 

A M o DE «x Wire 

eee Wire 
NUMB LXV. 

Aude aliquid brevibus 


dignum, 
Fi vis — — — Jus. 


gyaris et carter: 


HAVE obſerved, in the ſeveral anſwers 

to a celebrated performance, entitled, 4 
Plain Account, &c. of the Sacrament, great 
marks of indignation and reſentment ;” aid 
amongſt other reaſons, particularly for this: 
That the author of the ſaid treatiſe is ſup- 
poſed, not to have made that kind and at- 
gree of preparation neceſſary to receive this 
ſacrament, which the divines of our church 
have generally preſeriled and recommend: 
ed. Our right reverend and truty F401 
Dioceſan 
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Dioceſan, hath in his little treatiſe on this 
ſubject, ſpent ty. three pages particularly, 
upon the particular preparations for the 
holy ſacrament; and ſays: That thrs being 
the higheſt and moſt ſolemn inſtitution of 
the chriſtian religion, and being alſo a work 
if a holy and heavenly nature, the heart 
muſt be withdrawn from the thoughts and 
buſmeſs of the world, and put into an ho- 
ly and heavenly frame, ſuitable to the bu- 
ſmeſs it is to be employed about. And the 
more effectually to bring the heart into this 
holy and heavenly frame, he hath laid down, 
have carefully computed the number, one 
hundred ſixty-uine 2 of examination; 
and adviſes thoſe he writes to, that where they 
find themſelves guilty upon any head, they 
ſhould carefaily remember it, either by a 
fort hint in writing, or by ſome mark in 
the margin of their book, that having gone 
through all the heads of examination, they 
may be able to make a diſtin confeſſion of 
their ſins, So that in his Lordſhip's opinion, 
the preparation that is neceſſary for the ſa- 
crament, is to go through all the one hun- 
dred ſixty- nine heads of examination, and 
to hint our omiſſions and commiſſions by 
writing, or ſome mark in the margin of our 
examination book. 

Tarts E heads of examination, are, I 
preſume, intended for the laity, becauſe I do 
not find any of them ſuitably adapted to the 
particular circumſtances of the reverend 

clergy, 
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clergy, and becauſe one of the queries which 
he inſtructs the pariſhioners of Lambeth u 
put to themſelves, and concerning which ty 
adjure their hearts to be honeſt 857 impar. 
tial, as they will anſiver it before the greg 
ſearcher and judge of them at the lat day 
is this: Do I regard My SPIRITUA, 
PASTOR, AS AN AMBASSADOR Ax b 
MESSENGER FROM GOD, AND sfr 
OVER ME BY HIS APPOINTMENT! 
My lord of London was then yasTor af 
Lambeth, and drew up this treatiſe for the 
uſe of the inhabitants of it ; and he thought 
it neceſſary to their due preparation for the 
holy ſacrament, that they ſhould, as in the 
preſence of God, examine themſelyes : D 
I regard my ſpiritual paſtor, As AN AN- 
BASSADOR and meſſenger FROM Gon, 
and ſet over me by his appointment? And 
as I cannot ſuppoſe, that the then paſtor of 
Lambeth imagined himſelf the only pari 
ambaſſador and meſſenger appointed by God 
in this kingdom, I imagine that every pa- 
riſh paſtor in the kingdom was, in the paſ- 
tor of Lambeth's opinion, equally an an- 
baſſador, and meſſenger from God, ſet over 
his pariſh by divine appointment. 

T cannot here but congratulate my dear 
country on this high Honour and great feli- 
city. Thrice happy England, O that I could 
congratulate the Northern part of this iſland 
upon the ſame happineſs, who haſt 755 f hu. 
ſand and ten thouſand ambaſſadors from fro 


- 
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Not one pariſh within thy fortunate terri- 
tories, without an heavenly meſſenger ſet 
over it by divine appointment! Nor muſt I 
forget thy venerable bulwarks and enclo- 
ſures, O Newgate ! who art alſo thus high- 
ly favoured, and haſt thy peculiar ambaſſa- 
dir, with all : wig powers and preroga- 
tives attending him, to ſcatter the fears, and 
comfort the ſouls of thy priſoners, and ſend 
them with the ſacrament and a ſong 1n their 
mouths, ſafe and joyful, to the regions of 
immortality ! | 

Wir N ESS ye monthly memoirs of our 
truly reverend ordinary! How edifying his 
accounts of our Tyburn ſaints and confeſ- 
ſors ! One acknowledges his whole life to 
haye heen a ſcene of complicated vilainy. 
Another owns his thefts, and robberies, and 
rapes, A third ſtands convicted of ſacri- 
lege and murder. All the crimes of hu- 
man nature ſtand here collected, and a ſin- 
gle year furniſhes in ſucceſſion a finiſhed vi- 
lan in every kind of wickednets. Civil ſo- 
ciety, indeed, treats them as ozftcaſts, and 
cuts them off as mon ſters in their kind, and 
the plagues and curſes of the community. 
But our Newgate ambaſſador treats them 
vith much greater tenderneſs. So extenſive, 
unbounded is his charity, and ſuch his 
bpe againſt the very poſſibility of hope, 


d that he embraces them as brethren, and with 
a Puus hands puts into their mouths the body 


and blood of his crucified Lord; that ha- 
0 Vol II. I ving 
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ving thus received the holy viaticum, they 
may be declared members of our eſtabliſh- 
ed e and take their Burn ſwing with 
greater decency and ſafety. 

Bur I muſt do juſtice to other. place 
Tis not Newgate only that hath her vi- 
lains, and her eber. for vilains. There 

are other dens of thieves, that have thei 
ambaſſadors and communions too. Tis 4 
very inſiructive article that was given us 
lately from Briſtol, in the Daily Adver. 
1 of Sept. 7, laſt paſt, concerning one 
Harding, a notorious malefaCtor, lately 
hanged there. — Harding behaved ve 
unconcerned, charging his wife with being 
the chief intet to bis misfortunes, and even 
CURSED ber juſt before he received th 
Sacrament that morning. And did he then 
receive the ſacrament ? What, tho” uncats 
cerned for all his vilainies, and eyen:yith 
curſes in his mouth! What, without zepen- 
tance and without charity ? What then muſt 
be the charity of that divine ambaſſador, that 
could conſecrate the ſacred elements for ſo 
profligate and abandoned a criminal, an! 
ut them into his mouth, and tell him: Tit 
5 dy and blood of our Lord Feſus Chril, 
which was given and ſhed for thee, pit. 
ſerve thy body and foul unto everlaſtn 
life. Take and eat and drink this, in ri. 
membrance_ that Chriſt died for thee, an 
feed on him in thy heart by faith aa 7 
thankſgiving / How high and reverend mul 
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his ſentiments be of this holy ordinance, that 
could even adqiniſter it to an unconcexa 
vilain, even With curſes in his mouth! 

Ir will, I believe, be allowed by all men, 
that theſe kind of Jail- bird ſacraments 
and Newgate communions are of a very 
extraordinary kinds and that they argue great 
circumſpection and tender care of ſouls, in 
our right reverend dioceſans, in appointing 
particular ambaſſadors for folemnizing theſe 
ſacred - myſteries; and initiating ſinners of 
every claſs into them, to ſupport them un- 
der the apprehenſions of an infamous death; 
they are indeed appointed by our dioce- 

Or if theſe kind of ambaſſadors are ex- 
empt from the epiſcopal juriſdiction, their 
continuing to conſecrate ſuch ſacraments will 
be thought a proof of the goodueſt of our 
eccleſiaſtical conſtitut ion, and of the ſtrict- 
neſs of our church diſcipline; in thus tying 
up the hands of our biſhops, and prevent- 
ing them from hindering ſuch celebrations 
of theſe holy myſteries; ſhould any of them 
de diſpoſed to do it, out of a ſuperſtitious 
imagination, that they are im pious and c an- 
alous abuſes of the ſacrament. 

'Tis evident, that by this means our 
happy eſtabliſhment ir flrengthned, as we 
have hereby a monthly addition of worthy 
members to our communion. I can ſearce 
lay, indeed, that they have lived members 
of dur church; but however, tis fomething, 
1 2 that 
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that we can boaſt of the honour that they ge: 
nerally He ſuch. The ordinary receives and 
owns them as ſuch, and they themſelves de. 
clare that they die in our communion ; and 
could they have the good fortune to eſcape 
the ſtring, I doubt not but they would prove 
as worthy members as many of our quahiy 
ing communicants do, 

TE dignity of our ambaſſadors i is alſo 
hereby greatly advanced. How affecting i 
ſight muſt it be, and what an holy yenen- 
tion muſt it create in the ſoul, to ſee one of 
theſe divine meſſengers, ſtanding in his robe; 
of ceremony, at Newgate's high altar, di- 
tributing the bread of God, and the blood 
of Chriſt, to whores and rogues, thieve: 
and cut-throats, after a ſentence of deſerved 
condemnation ; kindly receiving them a 
fellow-diſciples, and piouſly endeavourin 
to comfort them, by tender aſſurance 
that Chriſt died for them, and affectio- 
nately exhorting them ro feed by faith is. 
on him How truly ſacred muſt one e. 
ſteem the man aſſociating as a chriſtian with 
the worſt of criminals in chains and fetten; 
and how reverence that power which r. 
ſides in him, of making them the member 
of the church of Chriſt, and then conſtitu- 
ting them members of the church of Eng 
land ! 

Tris practice alſo doth as truly add to 
the dignity of the holy ordinance, and is tit 


| ſtrongeſt I that thoſe who cor 
2 ſecrate 
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ſecrate theſe Newgate ſacraments, and thoſe. 
who appoint them to make ſuch conſecra- 
tions, do not only in words declare, but in 


their very hearts believe, that this is the 
higheſt and moſt ſolemn inſtitution of the 


' chriſtian religion. For tho' ſome may be 


weak enough to think, that the adminiſtring 
the ſacrament to ſuch perſons is taking the 
childrens bread and caſting it to the dogs; 
yet I am rather apt to think this practice 
proceeds from an opinion, that the giving 
them the ſacrament converts the ſè dogs into 
children, and hath a /overezgn efficacy to 
waſh away all their guilt, and is, when ad- 
miniſtered by a fru commiſſion'd ambaſſa- 
dor, a paſport ſure and ſafe into the king- 
dom of heaven. Upon all other principles 
ſuch ſacraments muſt be inſtances of great 
wickedneſs and impiety; and if the ſacra- 
ment hath ſuch a wonderful crame-purging, 
ſmner-converting, ſoul-ſaving efficacy, as 
the communicants unqueſtionably flatter. 
themſelyes 1t hath, it muſt be allowed to 
be, of all wonderful things in the world, 
the moſt wonderful. | 
FiNALLy, by this cuſtom great bene- 
ft and advantage muſt accrue to the civil 
ſocrety, as well as ſtrength and ornament to 
our church, and great conſolation to the 
poor fouls themſelves. For I know no 
more probable way of encreaſing the num- 
ler of houſe-breakers, ſtrect-robbers, high- 
vaymen, and other traders in vice, than this 
1 3 of 
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of ſarramenting of them juſt before they 
are to be hanged. For it hath plainly this 
effect: It hardens them againſt the fan 
death, and takes off the ferrors of another 
N world For if ſaying they are penitent, 
when they know they are to be hanged, 
and in charity with all men when they can 
violate the laws of God and man no longer, 
be /afficient to entitle them to the ſicn- 
ment; and if the ſacrament, as they gene. 
rally hope, will ſecure them mercy and ſafe- 
ty from future puniſhment, tis evident that 
ſuch perſuaſions muſt be very great encou- 
agements to a perſeverance in their vilainies; 
ſince they know they have an ambaſſador 
that will give them a ſacrament, and there. 
by prepare them for death, when they are 
condemned as unfit to live any longer. And 
whether this may not be one principal 2 
Thi amongſt many others of the great num. 
of vilainies that are daily practiſed a 
mongſt us, I leave to the conſideration of 
thoſe, who have the guardianſhip of our 
uo publick peace, and who are, T doubt not 
by inclination, as well as duty, led to take 
the moſt effe&tual methods they can to fe. 
cure it. "Me 
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$0 when a ſturdy plowman with his ha | 
By firength have overthrown a Pubborn 
ear; 
9 Wot him hold, and faſt with cords 
do bind, 
Till they hin force the buxom le to bear. 
SPENCER. 


URING the fimplicity of the firſt 
ages, we find the meſſages of princes 
conyey'd by heralds, who always ſpoke the 
very words dictated to them; from which 
veracity they grew to be eſteem'd as ſacred. 

Buer as mankind inlarged, and com- 
merce and treaty- making became faſhionable, 
ambaſſadors were found more uſeful, who 
varied their addreſs according to the faſhion 
of the court they went to. 

Tas Argonauts, the firſt ambaſſadors we 
read of among the Greeks,appear to have been 
the cleyereft young fellows of the age they 
lived in ; and, as in thoſe times the ladies 
had great intereſt in the courts of princes, 
we find an Ariadne, or a Medea, continu- 
ally crowning their labours with ſucceſs, 

In Gorhick times the graveſt and ſedateſt 
men were choſe for this employment, whoſe 
great ſagacity ſpun out a treaty to ſo great 
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a length it ſeldom came to a conclufion; 
which brought their reputation to ſo lo an 
ebb, that Philip de Commes adviſes only to 
_ uſe them as a kind of legal ſpies, hut not to 
truſt them in any weighty matter. 

Ir is the honour of the age we hve i in 
to ſee this illuſtrious office reſtored to its ful 
luſtre: We have the happineſs to ſee almoſt 
every ambaſſador produce a treaty from the 
ſun's riſing in Kouli Kan's dominions, to the 
pacifick territories of Tomo Kachi. 

Bur whilſt our earthly ambaſſadors en- 
Joy this plenitude of glory, how laments 
ble is it to ſee our heavenly ones continually 
treated with contempt ; ſo that his exfek 
lency no ſooner claims the rank due to, his 
character, which, as we have been lately 
told, eyen preceeds the angels ; but ſome 
witling infidel treats him with that queer 
kind of reſpect which they would uſe to an 
itinerant phyſician, who ſhould produce cre- 
dentials from Preſter John, or the old man 
of the mountains. 

Tux doctrine, therefore, «6&3 1 have 
lately mentioned, as coming from the revc- 
rend paſtor of Lambeth, is by no means to 
be treated ludicrouſiy, but is as neceſſary to 
be inculcated as tis eaſy to be demonftrae 
ted, ViS. 

« THAT every miniſter of 4 pariſh i it 
4 @ meſſenger from God ſet over Fs Pa- 
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« riſhoners by divine appointment: And 
he direction, that every man before he comes 
#1 the ſacrament, muſt put it to his conſci- 
er whether he doth thus regard his ſpirt- 
rual paſtor as an ambaſſador and meſſenger 
rm God ſet over him by divine appoint- 
ent, and that he ſhould adjure his heart 
ole impartial ; and if he ue find him. 
of guilty on this head, in not regarding 
is ſpiritual paſtor'as an ambaſſador and 
meſenger of God, ſet over him by his ap- 
paintment, that he ſhauld make a diſtintt 
onfeſſion of it before God, and enter 'his. 
ww and reſolution againſt it. | 
TaAar this doctrine is neceſſary to be in- 
ulcated is plain, ſince every puny infidel 
pow pretends to diſpute their miſſion, and 
laims a right to examine their credentials, 
vs if they had the ſagacity which Z/op 
attributes to dogs of ſmelling out their en- 
WT i LR 8697 $ | 
Burt ſince this duty now is made a part 
of that moſt ſolemn ordinance, no doubt but 
it muſt make a proper impreſſion on us all; 
nd the good effects it will produce, will 
itanly be a great ſatisfaction to the re- 
crend clergy, as well as greatly beneficial 
lO the lazty. | | 83 
WHAT. condeſcention may we not ex- 
pect from their excel/enczes, what indulgen- 
les to our leſſer failings, provided we be 
ut exact in performing this neceſſary duty! 
he negle& of which has juſtly drawn on 
us 
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us the dreadful effects of their diſpleaſm 
] remember a particular inſtance of this kiy 
in the county of Lincoln; where, for a g 
tleman's negle& of this great duty, 4 md 
ſenger of God pronounced on him this drei 
ful ſentence, Sir, I retain your ſins; and] 
fear he yet remains in that deplorable c 
dition, for T have not heard of his havin 
got them looſed by his penitence. 

Now when this doctrine is thoroughly 
eſtabliſhed, as all inconveniencies of thi 
kind will be prevented, ſo great benefits vl 
ariſe in every ſtage of life. . 

IN our education in thoſe two excellen 
nurſeries of ſound learning, the two uni 
verſities, we ſhall find almoſt every fellow 
a college, and every pupil-monger, inyel 
ed with the ſacred character, either lo 
ambaſſador, or at leaſt envoy extraordinary: 
Theſe will not only inſtruct us from the pu 
pit, or in our ſtudies, but will mix with ou 
pleaſures when the mind is moſt ſoſten d and 
ſuſceptible of impreſſions. When a hunt 
ing, or at bowls, at the tavern, or places 0 
the greateſt temptation, we ſhall have tit 
meſſengers of God, like Tobit's angel, t0 
guard us from all ill, and to inculcate prope! 
doctrine; and if perchance we fall into an 
ſin, a Plenipo with full powers is ready t9 

abſolve us on the proper terme. 

Bur that the good effects produced 0) 
this method of education may be univerlil 
tis neceſſary the ages of theſe kind of q 
yo 
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oys be nearly the ſame with that of their 
wpils; for which a quick ſucceſſion in their 


:lowſhips is greatly to be hoped for, and 
xrobably will be effected, when a ſufficient 


amber of adyowſons ſhall for that uſe be 
\rchaſed. Lots 1 \ a ; 
Nox do our ambaſſadors, when they 
ye finiſhed us in learning, leave us deſo- 
ite in a bad world, but ſtill attend to teach 
; juſtice in paying our juſt dues, eſpecial- 
y to heaven, which they ſtill take the trou- 
die carefully to collect; nor would they have 
s ſhort in liberality, or offerings, or chari- 
ics, well depoſited in their moſt faithful 
keeping ; nor need we fear his excelleucy 
ill forſake us even in the lateſt hours of 
life, but ſtill be ready to make treaties of 
ace with heaven, or of commerce, as oc- 
aſon ſerves. | 
A dodtrine ſo agreeable, fo beneficial, fo 
comfortable, as obedience to their exce/len- 
ter, needs, fure, {mall proof to make it uni- 
rerfally received; but as tis the ciyillcſt and 
kfeſt ſide of the queſtion, ſhould meet with 
i ready aſſent, and every one ſhould ſay 
with the wiſe heathen, ** If in this J err, I 
* err willingly.” 
Bur our infidel muſt have demonſtra- 
lon, his mighty objections muſt be anſwer- 
d; what evidence, ſays he, have we of 
this? Where are theſe credentials ? Chriſt, 
Indeed, ſent his apoſtles, and gave them 
miracles for proof of their commiſſion : And 


yet 
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yet he ſet not even theſe meſſengers to lof 
it over his church; but ſent them to a 
men to repentance, and preach his doing 
not to take tyths of mens eſtates. - But wh 
ſent theſe men? What meſſage have they 
ns? Have they the bible? So have we: 
Have they any thing elſe ? What is i 
Where had they it? Whence ſhall we knoy 
it to be of God? Can they do miraclg! 
What do they mean by meſſengers ſet one 
us? What mean ſo many meſſengers on the 
ſame errand ? Are they to do any thing a 
nothing? Does God ſend theſe meſſengen 
himſelf, or does ſomebody elſe chooſe mel: 
ſengers for him? How comes a meſſenger 
to be ſet over a pariſh, and truſted with the 
care of it, which none of the pariſhionen 
would truſt with a pot of beer, or the mo-. 
ney to purchaſe it? ee 

To all this, and all elſe theſe poor wretcha 
can fay, I anſwer : *Tis true, miracles ar 
not common in theſe days, becauſe of out 
infidelity ; but that we may find that thet 
excellencies every day do very extraordint 
ry things: and that ſo ſoon as that reſpet 
which the right reverend paſtor demand 
for the clergy, becomes univerſal, we ſhal 
be aſſured that miracles are not ceaſed; tha 
the meſſage is, indeed, the ſame to all; but 
muſt be explained to us by meſſengers { 


over us, who give each a different ſenſe cl 


it as occaſion ſerves. That the-meannels 


the meſſenger is no objection, ſince 2 
chin 


| 
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hings are oft produced from things of the 
aſeſt nature; as all philoſophers have held, 
cho ſeek the famous ſtone; whence men of 
he moſt unſavoury occupation, obtain the 
ime of Goldfinders. 

Bur as I know theſe infidels will never 
$: convinced, tis in vain to ſpend more time 
n them. I will, nevertheleſs, for the 
tke of the orthodox, give a clear and eaſy 
gemonſtration of the truth of this doctrine, 
hich I am ſure will be ſatisfactory to them; 


4 is not of my own invention, but as old as 
i $:ephen's grant of tyths, which is to 
ui effect: Foraſmuch as we have heard, 
mW they have preached eyery where, that 
ing alms to them is profitable to the ſoul, 
e crefore being willing to ſhare with them 
nr deal in that heavenly kind of merchan- 
„ir, we grant them the tyth of this king- 


dom, 
Tax1s argument applied in the preſent 
iſe, runs thus: Foraſmuch as all men have 
heard, and they have preached every where, 
lat they are ambaſſadors from heaven, and 
neſſengers ſet over us, and we ought to re- 
ſpect them accordingly, if you do not ſhew 
hem the reſpect they require (as Shakeſpear 
kys in his comedy, call'd, As you liłe it) 
Wu want good manners; now if you have 
good manners, your manners are Wick- 
ed; and if your manners are wicked, you 
are damn'd : at leaſt, as he ſays, /ike an ill- 
raſted egg, all on one ſide. 
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Præceptum — in omnibus omnium epiſi 
porum aulis vel aureis litteris oports 
bat inſcribi — Non Dominantes more n 
gum, ſed exemplo paſcite, bene factis un 
cite. Nunc epiſcoporum Vulgus nibila 
dit ab aſſentatoribus doctis nifi Dou 
nia, Ditiones, Gladios, Claves, Poteſtuc 
Atque hinc faſtus quorundam pluſqu 
Regius, /#vitia pluſquam T yrannica. 
ER ASM 


$ IR, w_ 
UR modern zealots, and ſtieklers i 
the power of the church, are apt 

talk a great deal of an wnmterrupted ſu 
ceſſion from the apoſtles: but this being, 8 
beſt, a very latent and myſterious cla 
calculated only to aſtoniſh and confound lk 
ſuperſtitious and groſsly ignorant, had mut 
better be intirely dropped, in this conſid 
rate and enquiring age. On the contra) 
if it was fit for them to be ingenuous, 20 
openly confeſs the truth, they might, vil 
an unexceptionable propriety, and a #4 


title, ſtile themſelves the ſuccefſors of , 
| | 0 
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d Jewiſh prieſts and doctors, who con- 
ived of the government and reign of the 
eſſiah in their own way, i. e. as a tem 

| dominion exerciſed with viſible ſplendor 
ad magnificence, in which this great king 
tended to diſtinguiſh his favourite officers 
high dignities, and enſigns of worldly 
randeur. 

TE only misfortune is, that this ortho- 
ox bigh-church divinity (both among Jeu 
nd Chriſtian g) is directly repugnant to the 


orms us, that his kingdom is not of this 
old; or, in other words, that it is an in- 
jad inviſible dominion; an empire of rea- 
in, not of ſhew and pageantry ; and the 
edts of which were not to appear in out- 
jad ornaments, and the deluſive glare of 
ſurte, and palaces, and ſuperfluous pomp, 
ut in controuling the paſſions, and purify- 
g the conſcience, and reducing mankind, 
om all wrong purſuits, to the true and on- 
7 — Wah of ſubſtantial dignity and hap- 
INELS, 

[T is, indeed, moſt evident from the whole 
rain and tenour of the new teſtament, that 


0 temporal greatneſs for its moſt eminent 
and zealous votaries; ſo far from directing 
boſe, who are moſt ſerviceable to its cauſe 


ie outward marks of authority and ſecu- 
al Juriſdiction; vay, ſo far from giving 


even 


xpreſs doctrine of Chriſt himſelf, who in- 


hriſtianity is ſo far from marking out a path 


nd intereſt, to aſpite after high titles, and 
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even the leaſt and moſt diſtant eticoury 
ment to a vain and elated mind tha 
ſeems to have been particularly deſigi#h 
extirpate the very principles and" {es i 
high-mindeaneſs and ambition,” and the 
all its irregular and reſtleſs efforts. It that 
fore ſtrongly repreſents -wea/rh,” and puſh 
and luxury, with the paſſions and ori" 
diſpoſitions which they uſually produce, 
having a tendency to ſubvert, or at leafy 
weaken, God's moral rule and empire of 
mankind; and as baſe adulterate mixting 
that are quite foreign from the true m 
and genius of the goſpel diſpenſation, 1 
not connected by the moſt remote roſe 
quence with any of its primitive and' efſen 
tial principles. And, which is much fronge 
to the point, we farther find, that our & 
viour has given his abſolute and final fe 
tence upon this very caſe, to be a ſtanding 
rule of judgment throughout all ' ſucceed 
ing ages of the church. For when the m6 
ther of James and John, from the fond aul 
univerſally prevailing. conceit of his en 
poral reign, requeſted of him very impeſ 
tinently, that her /wo ſons might Jit, 1h 
one on his right hand, and the ot her on tt 
left, in his kingdom; he firſt declared, thi 
the preferments they ſo earneſtly ſought i 
ter were at his to give, that he Was 0 
commiſſion'd to ' beſtow them arbitraril, 
as earthly princes generally grant their f 


yours; but that they would be mint 1 
thole 
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noſe for whom. they were Prepared, on 
hoſe for whom they were inted and 
etermined by the infinite wiſdom of God, 
; having the trueſt and juſteſt claim to them 
1 account of their perſonal worth and ſer- 
ces; and then he tells: them farther, that 
ey all proceeded. on wrong grounds, and 
hat the expectations with which they had a- 
ſed themfel ves were wholly built on error 
id prejudice. - For tho' the princes of the 
entiles exerci ſe dominion over them, and 
hey that are great exerciſe authority up- 
them, yet it Mall not be ſo among you; 
; whoſoever will be great — whoſoever 
pill be chief among yau, let him be your 
mant: Even as tbe ſon of man counted 
his principal diſtinction and glory not 
) be miniſtered unto, hut to miniſter, and 
give his life a ranſom for many. The 
me divine teacher cautioned the apoſtles 
hemſelves, not to receive aut horitative and 
lutering titles from the moſt inferior chriſ- 
ans; becauſe all, as chriſtiaus, are in point 
ff real dominion upon a level, whatever 
lfference nature and providence" may have 
nde between them with reſpect to abilities, 
luence, and outward advantages. — Be 
he called Rabbi, for this reaſon which 
uniyerfal, and ſhews that the exhortation 
nuſt extend to ali without exception, be- 
uſe one is your maſter, even Chriſt, and 
ILL ye are brethren. And call no man 
WW FATHER upon earth; for one is your 
You ll. K father 
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father which is in heaven. Neither be 
called maſters; for one ir gane N | 
Chrift. - | tity 
TAE goſpel, — has left us in y of 
ſeſſion of all our natural rights and 
as men, or good members of ſociety; a 
whatever honours are paid us by our fell 
creatures, or conferred upon us by the ai 
dom of civil government, on account ofa 
merit and public ſervices, the religi 
rofeſs does no way oblige us to declin 
Nor can any rational religion conſtitute 
obligation of this kind; becauſe reaſon, x 
gratitude, and a regard to the public ve 
fare, all ſtrongly excite to the confetit 
ſach honours. But there is a wide differen 
betwixt a perſon's nor declining — and | 
eagerly purſuing and graſpmg at honoun 
between his claiming the proper reward d 
to his uſefulneſs, and the ad vantage he ut 
to the community, and claiming merely u 
chriſtian.— For he may lawfully enjoy, 
withſlanding his being a chriſtian, wht 
cannot juſtly pretend to merely from 
character as a chriſtian. And it has bet 
fully prov d, that all ſuch pretenſions, upt 
this foot only, are preſumptuous and « 
gant, and utterly unbecoming the 1000 
name and profeſſion. 1 
Wx read, it muſt be owned, of ſame 
the kingdom of heaven, i. e. under the a 
miniftration of the Meſſiah, who will 
conſtituted RULERS over Many * 
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zut <chere is the {eat of government? And 
hen is this dignity and authority to be con · 
red? Not, as the parable directly aſſerts, 
ill the judge of all returns to reckon with 
is ſervants, 3. e. at the final and general re- 
bution. So that it is a reward to be en- 
y'd hereafter, and has no relation to, of 
onnection with, vaſt temporal revenues, 
d preſent grandeur. And it appears, up- 
n the whole, that they are the moſt d;/{zn- 
med in the kingdom of Chriſt, or con- 
idered only as his diſciples, who are moſt 
xneficent and faithful in their ſtations ; that 
jo honours are annex'd to #ames, and ex- 
tmal privileges; but all confined to im- 
u orements and eminency in integrity and 
acdneſs; and that the chief title chriſtianity 
lous us to aſpire to, is that of a humble vir- 
ee, which corrects all the exceſſes of inor- 
nate paſſion, and is a generous benefactor 
) mankind; |, 
Ho beautiful now is this ſcheme, 
u rbich the goſpel exhibits and ſets before us! 
, how neceſſary muſt it appear to every 
ene who 1s acquainted with human nature, 
lat in a doctrine, intended to advance the 
| e dignity and perfection of reaſonable be- 
Mares, worldly ambition ſhould be diſcounte- 
unc d and reſtrain'd, and religion and tem- 
me oral grandeur be kept at heir due diſtance 
em each other? Pomp and power, inſtead 
N being in themſelves ſubſervient to the great 
$1408 Purpoſes of religion, manifeſtly tend to the 
5 K 2 corrup - 
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corruption of it. And of this, the Mf 
of the chtiſtian church affords moſt melay 
choly and abundant'demonftrafion.. For whi 
the profeſſors and preachers of chriſt 
continued in humble circumſtances, tha 
temper reſembled their condition.” The 
virtues were amiable and yenerable. Tha 
benevolence was exemplary and diyine, 
Then it was . the heathen world admire 
and faid,' ſte how the chriſtians a) ou 
another But in proportion as Power 
pretended to, 2 and 4 aim N 
vailed. And when by the well- meant, bu 
unqueſtionably ſaperflitions, zeal of the in 
chriſtian emperors, princely revenues wer 
allotted to the church, and the miniſten 
Chriſt became diſtinguiſhed i in courts, the 
grew * to monarchs, and fallin 
among themſelves; and engaged the to 
indolent and devoted laity in their arbitny 
and violent difſentions. — And having taft 
ed the ſweets of dominion and greatnd 
they aim'd, at laſt, at an independent 
thority; by which chriſtianity has been i. 
finitely diſhonoured, and the foundations d 
eiyil government haye been undermined. 


I am, 
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Ouid juvat hoc, templis noſtros inducere 


mores ? 
) curve 15 terras anime, & cæleſtium 
inane s! PERS, 
To the OLD W HIG. 
'# 7 ETD 23; 11 
| T is a meldnchaly conſideration, , that 
while a great of mankind are miſe- 


idly carried away by their unreaſonable 
paſſions and appetites, into the praQice of 
vice; there ſhould be a ſet of men, who, 
thro' ignorant ſuperſtition, or wicked affec- 
tion of dominion and riches, make a falſe 
pretence to religion, and exert a fiery zeal 
vr ſome received opinions that ſeem to ſup- 
port their abſurd claims of power, and their 
wgodly gain; to the perverſion of all juſt 
notions of truth and right, religion and vir- 
tue. 

Tus men, by calling evil good, and 
"gh darkneſs, under a ſhew of ſanity or 
legal deyotion, draw after them a multitude 
of ignorant well-meaning bigots, who dare 
not think; and therefore have a zeal with- 
out knowledge ; and cunningly aim at pro- 
K 3 | viding 
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viding for themſelves a better ſecurity by; 
right orthodox faith, than car poſſibly hx 
got by the mere practice of virtue. Here 
many an honeſt mind is taken off from i 
beſt purſuits, in the plain road of truth and 
virtue; and employ'd about ſubjects neither 
uſeful nor intelligible : And thus the igno- 
rant diſciple is left a prey to his own and 
other mens luſts, for want of that knoy. 
ledge and faith which he has neglected; a 
made a tool of ambition and avarice, againſ 
the reaſon of things, and the nature of il 
virtue and true religion. Hence the inte 
reſts of vice and corruption in the world ar 
ſtrengthen'd by numbers of innocent people 
who, if they were not deluded by the cf 
and hypocriſy of theſe ſanQify'd worldling 
would have ſerved the cauſe of virtue i 
their ſeveral capacities 

I was led into this reflection by a [it 
ſcandalous performance, entitled, Some Pri 
ofals for the Revival of Chriſtzanity, Kc. 
None of our reyerend clergy have yet thougit 
it worth their while to take any notice af 
this notable piece. I would not willing!) 
infer from thence that they approve of tit 
religion it recommends, or imagine he de⸗ 
ſign can any ways ſerve the cauſe the) 0 
heartily wiſh proſperity to. This would r. 
fle& too hardly on their underſtanding d 
honeſty : But one cannot help being con- 
cerned that ſo ſhameful an effort againſt a 


i 


religion and virtue ſhould paſs unregarde 


- 
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in a chriſtian proteſtant church and nation. 
vill not preſume to name the author, tho 
common report generally agrees; and I dare 
ſay he is himſelf. far from being aſhamed to 
own it ; becauſe he has ſince publiſhed a 
like prophane abuſe of an author and de- 
ſign that all good men owe the higheſt 
thanks to; and choſen to appear in the cha- 
racer of the author of this other piece.* A 
facetious irre verend divine, that makes no 
pretenſions to faith or morals, may very con- 
litently vent his wit in filthy, faucy, or pro- 
phane compoſitions. 'The careleſs and wick- 
ed will laugh; and it will have very little 
Il influence: But for ſuch a one to put on 
the face of zeal for religion and the church, 
1s impudent grimace, an affront upon com- 
mon ſenſe, and ſhocking to virtue. It is 760 
open a profeſſion of prieſtcraft and irreligi- 
on to be endured; ſhould be abhorred by 
all good men; and eſpecially diſcarded by 
churchmen ; leſt alſo be ſuſpected of 
fayouring, or conniving at, ſo fatal a ſcheme 
for the ſake wer and gain. . 

| would give you, Sir, my reflections up- 
on the whole, if it were not too tedious and 
dilagreeable to dwell upon ſuch a ſubje&: 
but I'll fairhfully put the deſign in a ſhort 
nd plain light, both to juſtify what I have 
lad, and to ſtrip the author of his colour- 


* See A Vindication of the biſhop of Wincheſter, Er. 
By the author of Some Propoſals, 27 : 2 


„ ings 


— 


ing and pretence to chriſtianity; which mala 
up the whole ſtrength of his Aereit and cu 
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alone miſlead any reader. 
Tris author, to give him his due) dhe 
not preſume to plead for virtue ot un 
chriſtianity, but under pretence of defend. 
ing a legal religion or eftebliſhed' church 
would endeavour to ridicule ſome principla 
of reaſon and liberty, which he fears d 
prevail, by repreſenting them as weak and 
licentious. You ſhall judge of the honeſt 


of his deſign, when I have given you, in 


plain language, a few of the maxims he + 
vows and infinuates; and ſet before you the 
real ſcheme he would eſtabliſh, in oppoſ- 


tion to that which he outragiouſly condemn 
for folly and irreligion. As our author vit 


with freedom, though not without an and 
diſguiſe ; I ſhall not confine myſelf to lite: 
ral quotations, but taking the reverſe 
what he ridicules for his real ſentiments, | 
ſhall fairly tell you what, I think, he mean 
under all the masks he puts on.” 

H 15s maxims are ſuch as theſe : Thit 
temptations of pleaſure annex d to rig 
belief and action, is the way to promit 
virtue. This is plainly the only way Þ) 
which the devil himſelf can promote vice 
Again, one man's reaſon or gent n 
— be'a rule for another man's all iu. 
This is only abſurdity and Hobbiſm. A 


when men are once bronght to believe rig bt, 
f vey will cer tamnly act right, This utter) 


deſtroy 
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deſtroys agency and morality too; and proves 
che devil a faint at once. Again, per ſecu- 
tion and flate pomp become the true reli- 
gion, and that only; That is, true religion 


5.2 -. 


- ought to be eftabliſh'd. I'll mention but 
d one more admirable maxim, which' is, that 
WY /iberty and toleration are moſt deſtructive 
u truth, and advantageous to falſhood. 
00 This is fairly aſſerting that there is more e- 
nd vidence of falſhood than of truth. You 
ir A vill hardly imagine that any man can eſpouſe 
In ſuch principles, nor eaſily gueſs what ends 
h they can ſerve. But theſe are, I verily think, 
he articles of our author's faith; and here fol- 
boss a very ſuitable religion, which he would 
n eſtabliſſn. ui 

Lx r profeſſion and hypocriſy be ad- 
nd « mitted for obedience : Let the gain and 


power of the clergy be the foundation of 
religion: Deſtroy civil rights to ſecure 
the church: Let religion be rather en- 
vy'd than reſpected: All knowledge 1s 
needleſs; ſubmiſſion is better: Abſtain 
from common ſenſe and reaſon, left it in- 
* troduce thinking and + chooſing about re- 
ligion: Promote the faith by any means, 
* even by ſubtilty or fraud: Indulge the 
ambition and corruption of the clergy, 
leſt true religion creep in: Vex and a- 
buſe the laity, and make religion dear: 
If the clergy are but learned, rich and la- 
A2, ſenſe and virtue are not worth mind- 
ing: Multiply comments, creeds and ar- 
„ ticles, 
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«« ticles, leſt chriſtianity grow too pure and 
# intelligible : Doctors and theologiſts-ar 
«+ thelife and ſpirit of religion: Let there he 
guides and directors of the very thought, 
and ſuffer not different ways of thinking 
it tends to error and hereſy: Fix-down 
ſeripture to one ſenſe, that there may be 
* no room for the exerciſe of reaſon: It 
there be a civil head of the church, x 
«+ monarch in religion and a ſpiritual king; 
* and no tolerance to private judgment 
Let religion be enacted, and peace and 
e obedience be admitted for deyotion.”, 

Is not this a glorious ſcheme? I could 
add many more excellent rules from our au- 
thor's sketch : But theſe are ſurely ſufficient 
to ſhew the ſptrit of it. Is not this an ad- 
mirable religion, to be eſtabliſhed upon the 
ruins of liberty and common ſenſe ? Theſe 
are the men, and theſe the Principles. that 
often lurk under robes of ſanctity, and pro- 
feſſions of zeal: but ſeldom appear ſo open- 
ly as in this performance, which has only 
the thin covering of affected orthodoxy, and 
religious buffoonery. 

As to the other piece of this merry au- 
thor's, which J have mentioned; it is quite 
below notice. It does not pretend to fea- 
ſoning ; and the wit is not more than an) 
one that was equally prophane and impu- 
dent, might attempt with as much ſucceb. 
I will only make one obſervation upon this, 


and all the pieces I haye ſeen in oppoſition 


(0 
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to the Plain Account of the Lord's Sup- 


per: The objections againſt it are chiefly, 


chat it ſets the account of that inſtitution 
much too low; and thereby greatly inter- 


| cupts the comforts of good men, and en- 


courages the wicked to partake of it. The 
juſt anſwer is, that the queſtion ought to 
de, what is the true account? Not what 
ends ſuch account will ſerve ? That it is 
not in the power of this author, or of any 
other, to diminiſh the real joys of good 
chriſtians, or to fupport the hopes of the 
wicked. In the mean time, the account there 
given ſeems to be the truth: And the worſt 
uſe to which it can be perverted, is to re- 
duce chriſtians from enthuſiaſtick joys to the 
ſolid comforts of a good conſcience ; and to 
render the inſtitution! of it not worth the 
attendance of the prophane and immorat ; 
Since it contains no charm for the ſalvation 
of the wicked, or any encouragement but 
to the practice of virtue. I am, 


SIX, 
Nov. 13, en Zour humble Servant, 
736. | "tv" 
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HO! the cauſe of liberty i is the mol 

uſeful and glorious which human n.. 

ture can engage in, yet the eſpouſing it hu 

been continually dangerous, and. u- un. 
ſucceſsful. 

Vrrrous men are its natural enemies, 2 
vice can only be ſupported by oppreſſion; and 
weak men are ſo divided in their 
and ſo zealous in their rrifles, that they ſe 
dom are brought to unite in any proſitedle 
attempt. 

Bur the chief ie es which have 
attended the cauſe and friends of liberty, we 
owing to their careleſs choice of leaders, and 
their relying on the abilities of their u 
vuithout diſtruſting their integrity. 

So that our hiſtories ſhew us the Kae 
liberty to have been continually made 1 
ſtalking-horſe to power, 'from the days of 
Thomas Becket to thoſe of the unfortunate 
Strafford, and poſſibly even later inſtance 
might be produced. 

' To prevent my good friends, the Ol 
Whigs, from falling into this common ſnare, 
and being the dupes of crafty men, T would 
recommend it to rhem, in their choice 

leaders, rather to regard a known integrity, 


than the moſt ſhining parts. Truth needs 
N na 
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ao artifice to recommend her, nor does lis 
berty want any defence but honeſty. He 
that can give a reaſon for acting once wrong, 
or once againſt his conſcience, will never 
want one; and his reaſons will be ſtrongeſt 

when we want his ſervice moſt. 
4 Our choice of men muſt therefore de- 
pend chiefly on our knowledge of their paſt 
actions, and particularly in the remarkable 
changes of their fortunes. | Proſperity and 
adyerſity are the touchſtones God has given 
us to try men on. He that has forgot his 
principles and friends from his proſperity, 
and he. that has betray'd them from his ad- 
verſity, are equally to be avoided, | 

Tu E ſelfiſn man, if he is raiſed to power, 
immediately ſuffers a metamorphoſis; he is 
turned into a ſtateſman, he reaſons no longer 
3 a man; his reaſon is what he calls reaſon 
of ſtate; good and evil are no more; *tis 
convenience and difficulty which are to guide 
his actions; and the ſerving or diſtreſſing 
him, the rule for all men elſe to act by: 
If he pleaſes that fifty ſhall be a greater 
number than threeſcore; you are to conſider, 
that if you aſſert the contrary, you may di- 
ſtreſs him; and, that if you diſtreſs him, 
you diſtreſs the cauſe of liberty, which no 
one elſe eyer was, or ever will be, able to 


ſupport, day * £25 

Ox the contrary, if he is diſtreſs'd, his 
princtples are loſt in paſſions; grief, or ſu- 
perſtition, or reſentment, poſſeſs him totally; 
BY 


| 
| 
| 
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and, if the laſt, he will join with the worg 
men in their worſt purp In the he. 
Bur if I ſhould attempt to paint this in, 
conſiſtent character, a courtier out of plac 
turn'd patriot, yet acting againſt the cauſ 
of liberty; writing on whig principles; vo. 
ting with their moſt notorious enemies; choo- 
ſing rather a dependence on a number of 
known and diſpiſed enemies, than to head i 
few well-choſen friends: I ſay, if I ſhould 
attempt to paint this character, though it 
would be moſt natural and juſt, yet it would 
appear too inconſiſtent ; eſpecially as I cant 
8 re to whom it poſſibly could 
a ly” ; | „eee 

1 vil chooſe, therefore, to entertain the 
reader with a picture of a truly great mat 
in diſtreſs, taken from Mr. Ro we's-excel- 
lent tranſlatiin of L ucan's Phar ſalia. 
AFTER the battle of Phar/alza, ſo fi 
tal to the liberties of Rowe, the godlike (4 
to, gathering up the relicts of Pompey's u- 
my, tranſported them into Africa; where 
he engaged them in a very difficult to} 
ſome march, and in great diſtreſs by real 
of the parching ſands, the venomous an- 
mals that abound there, the hunger and 
thirſt which they ſuſtain d. It happen d, 
that in their march, they came near to tic 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, whoſe. oracle 
were ſo famous throughout the world: L. 
bienus, one of the officers, had a great de- 


fire to know what would be the event of tht 
| | wal, 


[ 
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vat, and endeayours to perſuade Cato to 
conſult the oracle about it, and to learn 
fom thence likewiſe the nature and bounds 
of virtue, and by what fix d and perfect 
les mankind ſhould govern themſelves and 
their actions. Cato anſwers him thus: Book 


WHERE would thy fond, thy vain enquiry go ? 
What myſtick fate, what ſecret wouldſt thou know? 
[5 it a doubt if death ſhould be my doom, 
Rather than live till kings and bondage come, © 
Rather than ſee a tyrant crown'd in Rome? 
Or wouldſt thou know if, what we value here, 
Life, be a trifle hardly worth our care! 
What by old age and length of Gays we gain, 
More than to lengthen out the ſenſe of pain ? 
Or if this world, with all its forces join'd, 
The univerfal malice of mankind, 8 
Can ſhake or hurt the brave and honeſt mind? 
If fable virtue can her ground maintain, 
While fortune feebly threats and frowns in vain? 
[f truth and juſtice with uprightneſs dwell, 
And honeſty conſiſt in meaning well? | 
If right be independent of ſucceſs, 
And conqueſt cannot make it more nor leſs? | 

ARE theſe, my friend, the ſecrets thou wouldſt know ? 
Thoſe doubts for which to oracles we go? 
'Tis known, tis plain, *tis all already told, 
And horned Ammon can no more unfold. 
From God derived, to God by nature join'd, 
We act the dictates of his mighty mind 
And though the prieſts are mute, and temples ſtill, 

70d never wants a Voice to ſpeak his will. | 
hen firſt we from the teeming womb were brought, 
With in-born precepts then our ſouls were fraught, £ 
And then the maker his new creatures taught: 
Thus when he form'd, and gave us to be men, 
He gave us all our uſeful knowledge then. 

Cans” r thou believe, the vait eternal mind 
Was &er to Syrrs and Lybian ſands confin'd ? 
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T hat he would chooſe this waſte, this barren ground, 
To teach the thin inhabitants around, b 
Andi leave his truth in wilds and deſarts wo 
Is there a place that God would chooſe to lo 
Beyond this earth, the ſeas, yon heaven above, 
And virtuous minds, the nobleſt throne for 2 
Wu ſeek we farther then? Behold around, 
How all thou ſee'ſt doth with the God abound; 
ove is alike in all, and always to be found, -. 
et thoſe weak minds who live in doubt and fear, , 
To juggling prieſts for oracles repair ; 
= —— hour of death to each decreed, 
12 LTU 
coward and the brave are doom'd to fall 
And when Jeve told this truth, be told us all. 


SO ſpoke r 
Nor Ammon nor his oracles explored: | 
But left the crowd at freedom to believe, 
And take ſuch anſwers as the prieſt ſhould give. 

Fox EMoOs r on foot he treads the burning ſand, 
Bearing his arms in his own patient hand 
Scorning another's weary neck. to preſs, 
Or in a lazy chariot loll at eaſe, 
The panting ſoldier to his toil ſucceeds, 5 
Where no command but great example leads. 
Sparing of ſleep, ſtill ſor the reſt he wakes, 
And at the fountain, laſt, his thirſt he lakes: l 
Where'er by chance, ſome living ſtream is found, , 
He ſtands, and ſees the cooling draughts go round; 
Stays till the laſt and meaneſt drudge be paſt, | 
And till his faves have drunk, diſdains to taſte. 

IF true men deſerve immortal fame, 
If virtue, tho? diſtreſs'd, be {till the ſame ; 
W tate'er our 8 greatly dared to do, ; 


Whate'er they bravely bore, and wiſely knew, 
T heir virtues all are his, and all their praiſe his due. 
Who Cer with battles fortunately fought? _ 

Who &er with Roman blood ſuch honours bought? 
This triumph, this on Lybia's utmoſt bound, 
With death and deſolation compaſs d round, 
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| thy glories, Pompey, I preſer © - 

11 x and thy third 1 . car, 3 5 

1 mi name, and great war. 

- — — here, O Rome, behold, 

Worthy thy temp | prighy, and ſhrines of gold? 

Ir ger thou break thy lordly maſter's chain, 

[f liberty be e er reſtor d agai s 

nim ſhalt thou place in thy divine abodes, 

Swear by his holy name, and rank him with thy Gods. 
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Nonne vides ut i 
Nudum remigio Latus? Hon. 
To the OLD WH IG. 
„ OY 
OST mer miſtake their talents; and 
whilſt they attempt impoſſibilities, 
negle& the ſeryice which they might be of 
to the public. e | 
Tus vanity patticularly abounds in 
you who call yourſelves political writers; 
who deal in controverſies, and hope to make 
conyerts to your opinions: You imagine it 
of conſequence to all men to examine your 
arguments, and aſſure yourſelves they carry 
conyiction with them; tho' you know well 
the generality of readers ſeldom trouble them- 
To klxes to read more than what is wrote on 


er own fide the queſtion, and are well ſa - 
VoL Il. L tisfied 


% 
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tisfied without underſtanding even that, fins 
they are aſſured nothing can be ſaid on th 
other. $2 r X17 Alte 
A modeft writer, therefore, will addr 
himſelf to his own party, who are mol 
likely to be his courteous readers; and ney 
hope to gain one convert from the eneny, 
tho his moſt forcible arguments ſhould i 
accident obtain a peruſal. . 
MEN are not in theſe days to be diſputu 
out of their opinions; FVultur is the ſharpel 
fellow in England, yet Yultur could neva 
underſtand an argument againſt himſelf i 
his life. I would not be underſtood thi 
mankind are grown tenacious of their op- 
nions; I know the contrary ; Vultur is the 
moſt tractable creature in the univerſe ; bu 
men are not to be diſputed out of ther 
principles, 9 1237 
I take my worthy friend, Mr. Os80n8 
to be the greateſt writer of the preſent ag 
He has clearly, fully, and evidently de 
monſtrated ſome fifteen thouſand propel: 
tions, many of which he has aſſured us vet 
ſelf-evident. He has alſo as clearly, full 
and evidently, undemonſtrated about fit 
hundred eighty and fix of the aforeſaid in 
portant propoſitions; and yet ſo ſtrongly 
men -prejudiced againſt this kind of demo 
ftration, that I never yet heard of any 0 
perſon he converted: Whilſt, by prope 
methods, his great friend and worthy con 
panion has not only converted Mift and 1 
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but has in ſome points convicted even Caleb 
himſelf. ns wavy 
THE art of converſion is therefore to be 
conſidered as foreign to you writers, and to 
be left to perſons of greater weight ; who 


maye better opportunities of being heard, and 


are furniſhed with more. ſolid arguments, 

which are generally attended with ſucceſs: 

They are of different kinds, as the nature 

of the caſe or the obſtinacy of their ad ver- 

fary requires. ee Jobs; * 
THERE are ſome learned doctors who 

have done great matters with a gracious ſmilc 


or a familiar nod. But I am told, that in 


former times, the common method of po- 
litical reaſoning was, what the learned call, 
a Poſteriori, or from conſequences; of late, 
the Argumentum 4 Priori (ſaid to be in- 
rented by a famous Shit is thought to 
be the moſt ſatisfactor x. 

Tas Argumentum Baculiuum is allo to 
be uſed occaſionally, and lias done good ſer- 
vice. CC 

Bur as theſe effectual methods of con- 
vincing ſeem to be wholly out of the pqwer 
of you political writers, I once more. requeſt 
you to leave all kind of hopes of making 
converts to your betters, and confine your 
labours to the ſervice of your friends the 
014 Whigs ; keep them ſteady in their prin- 
ciples ; ſet before them frequently the ex- 
amples of their fathers, who lived aſſertors, 
ind died martyrs to the cauſe of liberty: 

E Hamp- 
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Hampden, Ruſſel, Sidney, and many other, 
who ſwelled our ſtate trials to a handſome 
bulk. | | 

PERHAPS ſome of your readers think 
ſuch men rather to be admired than imitz 
ted; but even with theſe you may have þ 
far ſucceſs, as to perſuade them not to giye 
their principles away; but if they will pan 
with liberty, teach them to do it (as the 
Miſcellaniſi ſays the Egyptians wilely and 
juſtly did with theirs to Pharaoh) for: 
valuable conſideration. 

I know that in theſe happy days, when 
Old Whigs, or what is all one, as Mr. Os 
BORNE ſays, the New, are in poſſeſſion not 
only of all the liberty, but even of all the 
power they ought to hope for, cautions d 
this kind ſeem ſomewhat out of ſeaſon. 

Bur let not our preſent happineſs lull u 
into a dangerous ſecurity. In former age 
Whig parliaments have had ſome ftrange 
convictions, when laws have been propoſed 
moſt favourable to liberty: Men educate 
and raiſed by presbyterians have become il 
once high churchmen ; ſtateſmen have for- 
got their policy, and ſpoke plain Engl; 
admirals have been ſeized with pannicks; an 
Os BORNE himſelf has thrown away hi 
pen in dudgeon, tho' uſually, as he afſure 
us, alike unmoved by favours, or by threat 
of miniſters. 

T arxes which have happened, thoug! 

long ago, are to be thought of as 1 


J 
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leaſt, even in the preſent age: A ſeſſion of 
parliament draws on, wherein many good 
laws will be propoſed ; ſome which were 
ordered to be prepared the laſt ſeſſion ; ſome 
which were then thought neceſſary, tho 


S want of time hindered any progreſs in them: 


The eyes and labours of all Whigs, old and 
new, will once more be employ'd in the 
purſuit of liberty. I doubt not but to ſee them 
work together; and that our friend O s- 
BORNE will have a demonſtration that they 
are really the ſame, tho' called invidiouſly 
by different names. 

Bur if the contrary, however improba- 
ble, ſhould happen, at leaſt perſuade your 
friends the Old Hhegs, to retain their prin- 
ciples; that if the talk'd of coalition . par- 
ties ſhould happen, we may at leaſt convince 
the world 'tis the neu M higs that join the 
Jacobitec, and not the old. I am, 


SIX, 
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NUM B. LX XI. 


De eccleſfia accipi poteſt, quod qui ſimula 
ſe eſſe de eccleſia dei, camæleonter fun, 
gut non habent unum colorem, ſed diver. 
it peccatis, nunc avaritia, nunc luxe 
ria, nunc credulitate, nunc libidine, nun 
triftitia, nunc exultatione, per moment 
mulantur. HIERON, in SorROR 
Cap. 2. | 183-5 gern 


T"HERE is no one word that I knoy 
1 of, that is more innocent and harmleſ 
in its nature, or the meaning' of which i 


more certain and determinate, than that of 


the CHURCH; and yet no word that hath 
been more mi ſapplied and abuſed; or been 
the occaſion of greater confuſions and mil 
chiefs in the chriſtian world. Tis a fayou- 
rite term principally with two ſorts of per- 
ſons, the reverend clergy and the under- 
ſtanding mob; with the former, becauſe 
they would generally have the word to mean 
themſetves only; with the latter, becauk 
they have the greateſt zeal, and are the 
moſt ſurdy champions for it. |; 
Tux right and /eaſonable application ol 
this word hath produced great and wondet- 
ful effects. Tis a term of dignity and ſe- 
gredneſs, and conſecrates every thing = 
Py WY | | = 
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couches and belongs to it. Take the moſt 
ordinary building of brick or ſtone, and in- 
ſeribe on it this character, and it immedi- 
ately becomes yenerable and holy, and the 
yery covering the head within its incloſures 


iiſes into prophaneſs and impiety. 


How wonderful is the change it pro- 
duces in the characters, behaviour, and ex- 
pectations of men! A ſon of the church, 
how honourable the appellation ! With what 
views doth ir inſpire ! To what omg | 
doth it intitle! In compariſon of this, 4 
chriſtian is a mean and undiſtinguiſhing cha- 
racer ! A proteſtant ! the name is almoſt loſt, 
the meaning of it forgot, and the principles 
once conyeyed with it almoſt univerſally re- 
nounced, But a churchman ] how enchant- 
ing is the ſound, and what wiſdom, virtue 
and ſuper-eminent worth is invariably con- 
need with it! The man that wears it im- 
mediately imagines, that he hath an exc/u- 
fre right to all the dignities, preferments, 
and emoluments of the three kingdoms, and 
ein hardly perſuade himſelf to think, that 
any other kind of perſon hath a right to 
breath the brz84fþ air, or enjoy the common 
influences of the ſun. | | 

Bur the more peculiar application of 
tus word is productive of the moſt ſurpri- 
ing changes. The church it ſelß, what di- 
vine honour and prerogatives doth ſhe claim! 
The men that conſtitute it, how reverend 
their characters, how ſacred their very gar- 

L 4 ments 
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ments, how inviolable their properties, and 
how ſurpaſſing all human dignity, their fung 
tions and offices! No ſooner are they he. 
come parts of her body, but they are in 
ſtantly changed from their former ſelya 
The conſecrating hand covers all 
ſpreads a robe of ſolemn ſanctity over thei 
whole perſons, and inveſts them with a right 
to all divine and earthly privileges: They be 
come ſu - ang to mortal men, they fit in hes 
wenly places, and are thought worthy todrink 
Nectar and Ambroſia with the very angels) 
The loweſt order of them are at leaſt th 
vicars of Jeſus Chriſt; the higheſt degre 
are the types of God the univerſal father; 
whilſt the middle are nothing leſs, than the 
council of God, and a collection of the & 
Poſtles of Chriſt. 

Ful. Lv qualified by the Holy Ghoſt, which 
they are commanded to receive at their my 
terious initiat ion, tho' before ignorant, they 
inſtantly become wiſer than the reſt of man 
kind, and fit to inſtruct them in the arts and 
intricacies of faith. Their former errors and 
wandrings notwithſtanding, they are nov 
authorized to lead others into the paths dl 
ſalvation; and 'tis ſcepticiſm not to believe 
implicitly the oracular dictates of theſe d. 
vine ambaſſadors; and downright infidelity 
either to queſtion their miſſion, or demand: 
Gght of their credentials, 
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To them, as the conſtituent members of 
the church, the chriſtian prieſthood, by an 
uninterrupted conveyance, ſolely belongs. 
Theirs only is the dignity to approach the 
altar, and there to offer up ſolemn ſacrifices. 
Procul ite prophant, is the language to the 
unſanctified laity, and from afar off only are 
they allowed to behold the wonderful tranſ- 
actions of theſe yes of God, and vicars of 
Jeſus Chriſt. Theirs only is the power to 
conſecrate the ſacred elements, and diſpoſe 
to others the ſeals of grace, and ſymbols 
of falyation. | 

To their cuſtody are committed the keys 
of life and death, and they claim it as their 
prerogative, becauſe the imagined preroga- 
tive of the church, fo bind and 5005 to re- 
tain and remit the fins of all tranſgreſſors. 
And in virtue of this power, the ſame ele- 
ments they give to the living, as ſigns and 
ſeals of grace, they exhibit Irkewiſe to the 
dying as their viaticum and paſſport into hea- 
ven; whether they die by the courſe of na- 
— or as criminals by the juſtice of human 
aus. 

ADVANCED to theſe and the like ho- 
nours, and inveſted with ſuch privileges, e- 
very thing about them hath rhe odour of 
ſanity; their aſpects, they think, command 
reverence, and they expect a decent regard 
to be paid even to their very cloth. Lea, 
what is ſtill more wonderful, their very vices 
become pardonable, becauſe committed = 
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der the roſe, that the church hath conſs 
crated ; and the attempt to introduce lay 
of reformation, that ſhould reach their 3 
buſes, is interpreted as an aſſault upon th 
church, and a violation of her immunities, 

SHoUuLD the legiſlature endeavour t 
regulate the ſacred tythes, that are app. 
priated for her maintenance, either as to the 
modus of them, or the manner of the cl. 
lecting them, or method of recovering then, 
in order to prevent encroachments upon the 
rights of pariſhes, vexatious law-ſuits, ms 
licious proſecutions, - and rigorous and cruel 
impriſonments ; immediately the cry is, ti 
a bold invaſion of the rights of the church; 
and the vicars of Chriſt, the types of Gol, 
and the privy council of heaven, all take up 
the alarm, unite in the common. cauſe, and 
with all their force endeayour to ward of 
the impending dangen. 

As the church is a great friend to the 
myſteries of matrimony, reſerves to herſell 
the celebration of the rites of it, and the 
profits that attend it, and claims the power 
of all diſpenſations relating to it; of marry 
ing in ſeaſon: and out of ſeaſon, of licenſing 
clandeſtine and fraudulent marriages, and of 
Joyning together thoſe whom neither God 
nor nature, fortune nor blood, rank.nor de- 
gree, ever intended to unite: 'The deſign t0 
put a ſtop to theſe illegal practices, by pu- 
niſhing the authors of them, regulating thc 


grant of licences, and making the civil ma- 
giſtrate 
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irate a party to marriage contracts; and 
hereby prevent the ruin of eſtates, degra- 
ang the houſes of our nobility, and diſho- 
nouring the families of our gentry, by im- 
ure, adulterous and fraudulent mixtures; 
Woftantly becomes an attack upon the con- 
ſtitution, and the church feels herſelf wound - 
ed by ſuch an iniquitous and unprecedent- 
d attempt, FT 
As ſhe imagines, by reaſon of her ſpiri- 
tual prerogatives, and divine honours and 
privileges which ſhe enjoys, .that ſhe hath 
and emoluments; and hath dextrouſly found 
out the way to comfort the minds of dying 
ners, by the doctrine of ' compenſating 
gifts and legacies: Try but to reſtrain theſe 
donations, and to check the current of this 
dying bounty to the church, and we ſhall im- 
mediately hear the lamentable outcry, oh, 
the co/aneſT of. charity the impiety of 
the times! the ſad increaſe. of infidelity ! 
Tn of our laws have provided proper 
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[ puniſhments for beneficed perſons, non-reſi- 
* WE Cent on their cures, and though our ancient 
; BY conftitutions haye-expreſily declared, that 


fich who keep pluralities to themſelves, are 
niſerable ſouls, * who take part with the 
fteſh againſt- the ſpirit, againſt God and 
their neighbour, and that they manifeſtly 
precipitate themſelves into the hands of 


the 
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the devil, take away ſouls Chri 
and convert the alms of ——— 952 
accurſed perverſencſe, into ſuper fluons a 
wicked uſes, by which honeſty is defi 
authority annulled, the faith of Cri 
thrown down, charity baniſhed, and u 
hope of the poor made to periſh'; yet ſnoui 
our legiſlature endeavour to ſtrip any d 
thoſe who have heaped up to themſelves ny 
merous benefices, and to prevent for the futun 
ſuch /eandalous engroſſing of ſpiritual ps 
ferments ; ſhould they oblige the men, wh 
receive the profits, and incomes of our ſeyenl 
churches, to re/ede on their proper cures, « 
to give honourable ſupport to their 
whilſt they themſelves are abſent for ther 
pleaſure, or other like neceſſary affairs: La 
it be once properly thrown out, that the 
church will ſuffer by ſuch kind of regul- 
tions; non-reſidences, pluralities, comme 
dams, and the like, will be no longer mu- 
ters of offence and ſcandal, but even necc> 
ſary to the church's honour and ſuppot, 
the increaſe of charity and ſal vation of fouls. 
 Tavs wonderful is the application and 
efficacy of this ſingle word. Yea, what l 
ſtill more amazing is, that it changes the ve? 
nature of things, turns good into evil, and 
on the contrary ſanctiſies the very worlt d 
crimes, and renders them not only innocent, 
but meritorious. The exerciſe of moders 
tion and chriſtian charity the church cn 


convert into /ukewarmneſs and indifference; 
|; care 
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re in inquiry, and cantion in believing, 
nto ſcepticiſm and infidelity 3 peaceable 
d conſcientious ſeparations from impoſed 
eremonies, into damnable ſchiſm; and e- 
en the very truth of the goſpel into hereſy. 
Ad on the contrary, ſhe can with equal 

kill, convert lind credulity into a merito- 
ous faith; heat and 6zgotry into chriſtian 
gel ; perſecution ſhe can make conſiſtent 
vith charity; rapine and murder with egui- 
ty and juſtice ; and fines, as the price of 
oleration, with civil liberty; and incapa- 
ities for all civil emoluments, with the #4- 
wal rights and previleges of ſubjects. The 
arament of the Lord's. Supper, the moſt 
renerable inſtitution of chriſtianity, deſign- 
d to commemorate the death of Chriſt, ſhe 
turn into 4 qualification for civil of 
es, without altering the iritual deſigu 
f it ; ſhe can make it, tho' in its nature a 
mark of chriſtian ion, a political engine 
of ſeparation and diviſion; ſhe can hold it 
ut indifferently to atheiſts, infidels, pro- 
ligates, ſeparatiſts, ſchiſmatics, heretics, con- 
demned male factors, and unrepenting cri- 
winals; without proſtituting and debaſing 
lf, She can turn rebellion into loyalty, aſ- 
lſlins into confeſſors, and the murderers of 
lings into martyrs of Chriſt, *T'was for the 
church Sacheverel preached treaſon, R—r 
er!fully praQtiſed it, and par ſon Paul was 
langed for more honeſtly and openly a- 
lowing it. g 

Hail 
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Fail venerable and myſterious term! 
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Es erit unquam / 
Ille dies, mihi cum liceat tua dicere fab 
En erit, ut liceat totum mibi ferre jo 
orbem. pan: ee x 
With what pleaſure I celebrate thy might 
charms, and matchleſs virtues! In thee 
ter the moſt refiſtleſs powers, and by th 
magic force are effected the : moſt prodi 
ous and amazing changes! Thoꝰ gentle th 
found, yet when thy ſoft whiſpers diffi 
themſelves, and penetrate the ſouls of thi 
who live upon thy breath, the alarm be 
quick and loud throughout the wondig 
nations, kingdoms are ſhaken from their vt 
centers, and government itſelf tremble 
the mighty confuſion ! The crowns of pine 
own and reverence thy authority: The md 
powerful miniſters, who dare every thin 
elſe, and govern nations wantonly at the 
pleaſure, tremble at thy ſound, dread.t! 
diſpleaſure, live upon thy ſmiles, and ſa 
vilely court thy all- powerful fayour and pi 
tection! a 
HAIL venerable and myſterious cham 
Vel celo poſſis deducere lunam ! Ignorand 
is the firm foundation of thy empire, and 
ſure ſupport of thy univerſal ſway ! Imp 
ture, fraud, deceit, bigotry, violence in 
perſecution, are thy dreadful miniſters, in 
keep the world in bondage to thy cha 
ignorance and ſuperſtition ſpread throug"® 


—— 
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hy wide dominions, and are the native com- 
plections of all thy reſolute and determined 
ſubjects. Religion, charity, hope and liber- 
, fait truth and juſtice, with all the train 
of kindred graces, ſicken at thy breath, and 
lie under thy mighty influence! Oh be fa- 
durable to the ᷣritiſh nations! Spare theſe 
envy'd and once favourite lands! Fly where 
inquiſitions, tortures, maſſacres, ſword and 
fire wait thy dread commands, and render 
all thy dictates ſacred and inyiolable. 
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The king that faithfully judgeth the poor, 
his throne ſhall be eftabliſhed for ever. 
SOLOMON. 


OMPASSION for the diſtreſſes of 
4 our fellow creatures is fo ſtrongly im- 
printed in us by nature, that we muſt do 
volence to ourſelves if we deny our atten- 
tlon to their wants. The intereſt of the pub- 
le is ſo nearly concerned in the increaſe 
ind maintenance of its people, that a legi- 
[ature muſt be very careleſs which neglects 
ay opportunity of making proper proviſion 
for the poor. | 
Bor whatever claim the poor may have 
to a maintenance from our benevolence or 
Plicy, they haye much ſtronger from our 


juſtice ; 
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juſtice; they demand it as their natural wy 
unalienable right ; every man has an equi 
right to the preſervation of himſelf, and u 
enjoy the neceſſary ſupports of nature. 

PROPER Ty, however ſacred we my 
eſteem it, is a conſideration of an inferig 
fort, and muſt give place whenever it ſtand 
in competition with natural right: the forme 
is founded on the conſent of ſociety, the lat 
ter in the nature of things: the firſt is l. 
mited and conditional, the laſt unalterable 
till nature itſelf ſhall change. 

I know this aſſertion will appear to mary, 
new and unintelligible; but left I ſhould be 
led into a digreſſion from my preſent inten. 
tion, I muſt leaye the farther conſideration 
of it, and its conſequences, to ſome future 
ſeaſon; only obſerving, that from hence it 
is that our laws juſtify ſuch , perſons who 
take food from others, if only to reliere 
themſelves in caſes of extreme want. 

THis was ſo much conſidered in the di 

e of the J7ewiſb law, that when u 
Ifraelite had loſt his inheritance, and uu 

reduced to poverty, he had his part witi 
the Levites in the tythe; and for the ſane 
reaſon were they both provided for in thit 
manner, vi. becauſe they had no inhen- 
tance in the land. The ſecond tythe there- 
fore amongſt the Jews, was appropriated i0 
the poor and the Levite, every third yea 
to be ſpent all at home within their gates; 
and a proportion alſo was left the * 
ey 
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eyery field and vineyard; beſides the right 
mey had of gathering of the fruits of the 
arh as they paſſed thro” a field for their 
immediate relief; likewiſe their feſtivals 
were numerous, and their ſacrifices very fre- 
quent, which. were all to be conſumed in a 
day or two after they were killed: All theſe 
together afforded a very conſiderable proyi- 
fon for the poor. 

As ſoon as chriſtianity made its appear- 
ance, the maintenanee of the poor ſeem'd 
one of its principal cares; inſomuch that, 
in the days of the apoſtles, all things were 
in common amongſt chriſtians ; and though 
this continued but a little time in the church, 
yet the poor were not neglected, but well 
provided for during, the four firſt centuries 
by the monthly offerings to the chyrch ; one 
fourth part of which was conſtantly applied 
by the biſhop to their uſe, the reſt being ap- 
plied to the redemption of captives, the 


— —— — — 


. WY Þuilding and maintaining churches, and the 
n WY fupport of the clergy. | 

1 Ix the fourth century tenths began to be 
WY offered to pious uſes ; from whence tythes 
x WY decame to be contended for, and afterwards 
a WJ vere untverfally obtained by the clergy. 


Theſe tythes were at firſt applied to the char 
table uſes before mentioned, and generally in 
the fame manner, the clergy reſerving to 
themſelves only food · and raiment : fo that 
d. Hierome ſays, with a kind of religious 

Vou II. M bull, 
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bull, Quaſi Levita & Sacerdos vivo de D.. 
cimis, & altari ſerviens altaris oblatin- 
ſuſtentor ; habens victum & veſtitum, his 
contentus ero & nudam crucem nudus |. 
guar. But in ſome places, particularly in 
Egypt, where the tythes were given to ab. 
bots, they received them only as treaſuren 
for the poor. 

As the church became corrupt, the care 
of the poor, which at firſt was a work af 
piety, became, like all other parts of religion 
a pretence to make money of. The reye- 
rend treaſurers of the poor began to let mo- 
ney ſtick to their fingers, and act like truſ: 
tees of this world. The poor was their pre. 
tence to extort charities of all kinds, which 
they did by all poſſible methods; ſome of 
which, and the laws made from time to 
time to prevent ſuch practices, we have al- 
ready mentioned in our papers on the ſub- 
jet of Mortmain. | 

B x their various arts they drew immenk 
riches to themſelves; ſo that we find biſhop 
rics contended for by expenſive treats, brides 
and ſometimes at the expence of many live. 
Ammianus Marcellinus mentions no leſs that 
two hundred and thirty ſlain in one church 
at one of theſe elections. 

CunaARITx was the bait with which the 
catch'd the eſtates of filly women and dying 
people. The poor were their decoy ducks; 


and they therefore gaye them their meet, 7 
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had them at their command for all occaſions, 
whether to make miracles for the church, or 
clamour againſt the ſtate, _ 

Tuk y took therefore on themſelves the 
profitable truſt, and the ſtate, weakly and 
1njudiciouſly enough, left it to them; taking 
ſmall care of what they thought the pro- 
vince and duty of the clergy. Yet we ſee, 
in the days of king Richard II. the parlia- 
ment thought proper to take care, that in 
every licenſe made in chancery for an ap- 
propriation of any church, a clauſe ſhould 
be contain'd, that the dioceſan ſhould or- 
ain, according to the value of ſuch churches, 
a convenient ſum to be yearly diſtributed out 
of the profits thereof to the poor, v. ſtat. 
15. R. II. c. 6. and the ſtat. 4. H. IV. c. 
12, obliges a vicar to be inſtituted and in- 
ducted to every ſuch church, not only to 
perſorm divine ſervice, but to keep hoſpi- 
ality there. 

Now when we conſider that the poor 
vere not only the care of the clergy, but 
that it was their intereſt to ſupport them; if 
ve conſider what prodigious endowments 
they were poſſeſſed of, not leſs than a third 
of theſe kingdoms ; if we conſider the means 
they had of keeping and employing them in 
abbies and monaſterics, and the ſeveral offices 
of the church; and alſo that the Eugliſh 
boſpitality, and the care that our anceſtors 
look of their vaſſals, prevented any great 
number of perſons from want; we ſhall ſee 

M 2 whence 
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whence it is that our laws are almoſt ſilen 
on this head till after the reformation, when 
the clergy were forced to part with fo much 
of their power and poſſeſſions, that they, in 
deſpair, left the poor to the care of the laity; 
who, therefore, have, ſince that time, made 
many laws for their mainterrance. | 

THr1s was, indeed, a fatal miſtake. [f 
I may be permitted the uſe of an old fimile 
the decovmen forgot to feed their ducks in 
a hard ſtorm, and have never been able u 
reclaim them thoroughly ſince. This over 
ſight had almoſt deſtroy' d the decoy ; bu 
they ſoon found their miſtake, and have ei. 
deayoured, in ſome meaſure, to retrieve it 
The care of the poor in general was, indeed, 
wreſted out of their hands for ever, but pat» 
cular charities might be applied to pious uſe; 
hoſpitals, and ſchools, and private truſts ye 
remained. Theſe were fair opportunities df 
acquiring much power and ſome riches, ant 
more fitted for GENTLEMEN than thecon- 
mon drudgery of diſtributing alms and over 
{ceing the poor. Whether they have or hare 
not made a proper uſe of theſe opportunities 
I leave to the obſervation of the courteols 
reader; but the parliament thought it tine 
onee more to give ſome force to the ſtatute 
of Mortmain, and I believe the kingdom "i 
general are well ſatisfied with their wiſdon 
in ſo doing. 

AND if the ſame parliament ſhall, b 
making an effectual proviſion for the ＋ 
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put an end to all pretences of real want, we 
may juſtly imagine them equal to the beſt 
we find in hiſtory. All miſtaken charities, 
hurtful to the trade and welfare of the na- 
tion in general, and dangerous to its liber- 
% will ſoon either fall to the ground, or be 
applied to better purpoſes. | 

How deſirable ſuch a law is, how agree- 
ible to our conſtitution, to the law of rea- 
ſon and nature, and particularly adapted to 
big principles, Old Whig principles, which 
ne indeed no other but juſt concluſions drawn 
from our natural rights, and adapted to our 
conſtitution, T muſt now leave to the rea- 
ders judgment. 1 

Tu E multiplicity of laws which have 
been made from the days of queen Elixa- 
beth to this time for the maintaining of the 
poor ; the perplexity which ariſes from their 
different con ſtructions and their ſeeming re- 
pugnancies, particularly the difficulty of de- 
termining ſettlements, the expence occaſion- 
ed by theſe difficulties, and the delay of the 
law in determining concerning them, which 
k oft greater by much than the maintenance 
of the poor would amount to; the abuſes in 
pariſh accounts: All theſe, and many more 
conſiderations, have rendered the preſent laws 
neffectual to anſwer the good purpoſes pro- 
poſed by them. An alteration of our laws 
therefore abſolutely neceſſary in theſe re- 
pets, I have already mention'd that ſuch 
an amendment of our law is under the con- 
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duct of many worthy and diſintereſted gen- 
tlemen, who laid their ſcheme before the 
parliament the laſt ſeſſion. It is hoped tha 
all perſons whoſe duty and intereſt it is, vil 
duly attend to an affair ſo much for the pub. 
lic benefit. | "=O 
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The viſible church of Chriſt is a congregu 
tion of faithful men. 
I9th art. of the ch, of ENGLAND, 


AE ONGST the various arts, which 
corrupt eccleſiaſticks have taken 1 
decerve and abuſe mankind, there hath been 
none more ſucceſsful, than their dextrou: 
application of the word CHUR cn, The 
authority of the Caur cu is the cover u. 
der which they have introduced all the great 
and ſcandalous abuſes of the doctrine, di- 
cipline, and worſhip of the chriftian relig- 
on; and the rights of the C nuch, this 
they have conſtantly oppoſed to the rights 
and piivileges of the chriſtian laity; and by 
this they have always, whereſoe ver their in- 
fluence hath prevailed, ſubverted and uſurp- 
ed them. This J have ſhewn more at large 
in a former paper; and indeed the hiſtory 
of almoſt every chriſtian nation upon the 
face of the whole earth is a melancholy proof 
of the truth of the obſer vation. 
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I do not wonder that men of ſfrong re- 
ſentments, and a paſſionate love for liberty, 
ſhould have their prejudices even againſt 
chriſtianity itſelf on this account; ſince ig- 
norance and vice, ſuperſtition and ſlavery, 
erer will be, and always have been the con- 
ſequences, where eccleſiaſtical chriſtianity 
hath obtained and proſpered. And was the 
chriſtian church what eccleſiaſtics have made 
it, and was that chriſtianity which they av 
impoſed on the implicite belief of their cre- 
dulous followers, chriſtianity might ſtill con- 
tinue to be the religion of the indolent, 
thoughtleſs, vicious part of mankind, but 
could have little credit or intereſt amongſt 
thoſe who were ſober, conſiderate and vir- 
tuous. | 

Bur it muſt be ſaid, to the honour of 
chriſtianity, that it hath 20 correſpondence 
with, or reſemblance to, this worldly and 
intereſted ſet of men; and that the religion 
of Jeſus and Paul is as different from the 
religion of many who ſet up for their zypes 
and lineal ſucceſſors, as craft is different 
from //mplzcity, real virtue and goodneſs 
from ſuperſtition and ceremony, and an 
earthly kingdom from a moral and ſpiritual 
ove, Even the very CHURCH itſelf, in 
their account and repreſentation of it, and 
by the pretended authority of which they 
have introduced infinite confuſions, abſur- 
dities, and miſeries into the chriſtian world, 
1s quite another thing from that CHR CN 
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| which is ſpoken of in the New Teſtamen; 
Nor is there one clergyman in the three king. 
doms, that hath ever read his Greek Teſts. 
ment, but certainly knows it to be ſo. 
The word #xAyn«, CHURCH, denote 
in general any aſſembly, met together 3 
well on civil as religious accounts. Ani 
in this ſenſe * tis uſed both by facred and 
prophane writers. Ariſtophanes uſes the 
word ſeveral times, to denote an aſſembly, 
congregation, and church of women; and it 
other times to ſignify any number or com- 
pany of men met together, whatever be the 
occaſion of their meeting. In the N. I. it 
is alſo uſed to denote an aſſembly of men 
met together on merely civil purpoſes. Aft, 
xix. 39. Hence the ſame word is transfer- 
red to an aſſembly of chriſtians, to denote 
either the number of chriſtians dwelling ii 
ſuch a particular city or place, or the col. 
lective body of chriſtians throughout the 
whole world. And this is the general, if nd 
the only, ſenſe in which the word exx2uas, 
or church, is uſed in the N. T. when ap- 
plied to chriſtians, vig. to denote particular 
bodies or congregations in any place, or the 
collective body of chriſtians throughout the 
world; but #ever once to denote the clergy 
in oppoſition to the chriſtian laity ; or c. 
cls and ſynods of eccleſiaſtics met toge- 
ther to make laws and impoſe them on the 
chriſtian people. REI En e 
» Bula, 
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And if the word,” exxAyaa, were always 
cranflated CONGREGATION inſtead of 
caURCH, it would appear that the aut ho- 
rity of the church is nothing more than the 
natural power that reſides in the laity; and 


the rights af the church the ſame with the 
rights and privileges of the chriſtian people. 
Thus our Saviour orders his diſciples, when 
the offending brother ſhould refuſe to hearken 
and ſubmit to more pri vate inſtructions, 70 
tell the affair, not to the types, ambaſ- 
ſadors, and pretended pri vy counſellors of the 
Lord, but ro the congregation; and that if 
he ſhould refw/e to hear the congregation, he 
ſhould be then treated as an heathen man or 
publican, i. e. be looked upon as an obſti- 
nate and incorrigible offender, Mat. xviii. 17. 
Avery innocent and reaſonable command, the 
obſervation of which is neceſſary tothe good 
order and peace of ſociety. And thus the 
church of the living God, which, as ſome 
chooſe to connect the words, is ſaid to be 
the pillar and ground of truth, 1 Tim. iii. 15. 
ls the collective congregation or body of 
chriſtians, profeſſing the uncorrupted doctrine 
of chriſtianity, and by that profeſſion ap- 
lolding the truth of our bleſſed Saviour in 
the world, as a ſuperſtructure js #phe/d by 
the foundation and pillars that fapport it; 
not Timothy and his clergy, nor the prelates 
nd prieſts in any of the ſucceſſive ages of 
chriſtianity. | ; 2 
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 Te1s is the almoſt inyariable ſenſe d 
the word exxanaz, CHURCH, in the N 
T. viz. the congregation or body of th 
chriſtian laity; and had the word been tei 
der d CONGREGATION, the eyes of the 
chriſtian people would have been opened 
and the clergy would not have been ſo vel 
able to have cheated and deceived them in 
the ſcandalous manner they have, under th 
pretence of the power and authority of th 
church. 

Ap this was abundantly perceived hy 
thoſe, who had the management and direfim 
of the tranſlation of our Engliſh Bible 
They ſaw that the rendring the word: gxx2as 
congregation or aſſembly, would tend to de 
ſtroy the very foundation of church, i. e 
eccleſiaſtical and clerical authority; becauk 
there is not one ſingle paſſage where gx 
is uſed of the clergy, it being the diſcrini. 
native appellation of the chriſtian lait): 
And therefore rather than church, i. e. cl. 
rical authority, ſhould appear to be wholly 
deſtitute of all ſcripture countenance and 
foundation, they corruptly and wicked) 
gave this order to the tranſlators: * The al 
eccleſiaſtical words to be kept, viz. the worl 
CHURCH mot to be tranſlated Co Nx RI.“ 
GATION, Sc. An order that could be 
given for b other purpoſe, but to prop 
gate the notion and ſupport the pretences 0 


* Se Burnet's Hill. of Reform. Colle. of umd, 
p- 368. : 
eccleſiaſtical 
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«cclefiaſtical, i. e. cler ical pouer; ſince tis 
well known, that the clergy had, for many 
iges, #ſurped and appropriated the name of 
th CuuR CH to themſelves, to the injury 
of che true church of Chriſt, which is the 
chriſtian laity, or collective body of believ- 
ers, Thus did they chooſe to maintain their 
own uſurpations over -the chriſtian people, 
by ambiguous and fraudulent terms and 
rranflations of the word of God, rather 
than endanger their own pretenſions and 
craft by a plain honeſt verſion, that might 
Jead the reader into a true knowledge of the 
genuine ſenſe of ſcripture. 
I WILL give one inſtance more of the 
integrity of the managers of this tranſlation, 
becauſe tis directly to my preſent purpoſe. 
Aﬀs xiv. 23. When they had o RDAINE VD 
them elders in every church, they commended 
them to the Lord. The Greek word e- 
mmazyns is rendered by the old eccleſraſtical 
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he 


vod, OA DUAIN ED, becauſe the ordination 
( bere ſuppoſed to be made by Paul and 
0 BY Barnabas, and ſo may ſeem to countenance 
be appropriation of ordinations to clerical 


men, But they knew that this would act 
bd throughout the N. T. and therefore we 
tavethe ſame word rendered very differently, 
and made to convey quite another notion, 
when the uſing the od eccleſiaſtical word, 
OxDainegD, might have led the people 
into an opinion, which it was not the clergy's 
mtereſt ſhould be countenanced and propa- 

gated. 
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gated. 2 Cor. viii. 19. St. Paul tells the 
Corinthians: We have ſent with hin 
(Titus) the brother, whoſe praiſe is through. 
out all the churches, and not only b, but 
h was alſo choſen ( teiporumves On. 
DAINED) of the churches to travel with 
#5, Had theſe words been rendered, why 
WAS ORDAINED BY THE CONGREGATION, 
which is the true ſenſe of them, an in. 


different reader would have been apt to hare 


concluded, that originally every chriſtian 
congregation had ſome ſhare in the ordination 
of their own officers; as in all right and 
equity one would think they ought to hare, 
and as we are ſure they had for a long tem 
of years in the election of them. But there 
were certain reaſons why this ſhould be 
concealed as a ſecret from the poor lait), 
and why even the word of God itſelf 
ſhould be ſo rendered as to countenance the 
deception. WT 

L intend ſoon to lay before the world 
ſome other curioſities of this kind; and ſhall 
now only obferve farther, that as the ſcnp- 
ture tells us, that the friendſhip of thi 
world is enmity with God; ſo friendÞbif 
with that church, which the corrupt clergy 
have erected, is direct enmity to the churtd 
of Chriſt. The rights of the true chur 
are the rights and liberties of the cbriſtiu 


. 


flock; and when the authority and rights of 


any other church are pleaded for, tis a plea 


vr the uſurpations of thoſe men over tht 
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liberties of the church of Chriſt, who never 
were honoured with that ſacred name,. and 
who at beſt are but he miniſters and ſer- 
wants of it. To be a ſlaunch churchman, 
and 4 true ſon of the church, in the chriſtian 
and honourable ſenſe of the words, is to 
maintain a ſteady oppoſition to all eccleſi- 
aftical encroachments and abuſes, and not 
ſervitely to ſubmit to clerical claims: and 
determinations 3 but Sealouſiy to aſſert, and 
ſteadily ſtand up in defence of thoſe liberties, 
with which Chriſt hath made the chriſtian 
people free. In this ſenſe I am @ true 
churchman, and ſo is every Old Whig and 
Conſiſtent Proteſtant in the kingdom; but 
to be @ true churchman, in the eccleſiaſtical 
ſenſe of the expreſſion, is to betray the cauſe 
of chriſtianity, and conſent to the ſacrifice 
of the moſt valuable liberties of mankind. 

I know this zeal for the true church 
will be cenſured by the craft ſinen of the age, 
33 enmity to that church which they have 
trumpt up in the room of it. And I allow 
the charge is true; for tis impoſſible to be 
ted by 4 true zeal for the privileges of 
the chriſtian people, who are the only church 
of chriſt that the ſcriptures mention, and not 
tobe an enemy to the iniquitous pretences of 
atew worldly and ambitions men, who have 
rbedthe chriſtian laity of this ſacred name, 
and without colour and reaſon have ſacrile- 


gouſly aſſumed and appropriated it to them= | 


lelyes, And as that z//uſtrions prelate, 
who 


x 
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who hath fo ſtrenuouſly and «anſwer 
„ defended the rights and /tberties of th 
people, hath raifed to himſelf 4 monumey 
of glory, that will laſt whilſt true religin 
and liberty ſhall have a being in theſe king, 
doms; he will not be offended with me when 
I mention fo his honour, and the honour of 
a wiſe and grateful adminiſtration, wha 
was but a few days ago ſpoken 70 his m. 
proach by a reverend doctor of this city: 
That he ts the greateſt enemy the church 
hath had for many ages, and has been re. 
warded with four biſhopricks for his pains 
Jo the charch of Chrift he hath approvel 
himſelf the moſt ſteady friend; and if hel 
an enemy to the church, it can be only to 
the unchriſtian „ ge of men, * whom Wi 
he hath tried, which ſay they are the . 
church, and are not, and whom be hbutb 
found lyars. Nor can there ever be a more 
juſt and equitable diſtribution of national iſ" 
rewards, than on thoſe who eſpouſe the caiſ 
of virtue, and are the avowed patrons of the 
civil and religious liberties of mankind. 
The beſt preferments are but a rewa 
equal to his merit ; and every good man 
rejoices to ſee that merit ſuitably rewardeh 
and bleſſes the hand that ſo wiſely and 
juſtly beſtowed it. 


* Revel, ii. 2. | of 
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7 COLTS) - 
N U M B. LXXIV. 


moms Veteribus Grecois dicebatur, quiſg 

quis alicui negotio aut loco fuerat præ- 

ecru. | 

f I. Caſaub. in An. Ta. apud Polyb. 
Vol. 3. Edit. Gronov. 


N a former paper I haye given ſome ac- 
count of the notion of the word Caurca, 
i uſed both by ſacred and prophane writers. 
now intend to conſider the proper mean- 
ng of the word Bisnoe, which is a term 
hat hath made a very conſiderable noiſe and 
heure in the learned world; on which ac- 
ount I hope my candid reader will excuſe 
e, if I ſhew a little more of my learning 
han uſual in the explication of it; eſpecial- 
sI ſhall endeayour to vail nothing from 
deim under the cover of myſtery, but to 
od nake him as wiſe and knowing as myſelf. 
nua word biſhop then, comes by cer- 
an tin gradual alterations from the Greek emo- 
ers, epiſcep, piſcop, piſchop, biſhop, and 
od i" originally of Pagan or Heathen deriva- 
wn, and what is very wonderful, both of 
ne naſculine and feminine gender. Tis 
al great antiquity and dignity, and in its 
g. mary and original ſenſe denotes an ue. 
r or overſeer, And of theſe inſpectors 
and 
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Hence ſhe had the name of Trivia; and 
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and biſhops there were various kinds among 
the ancient heathens, 

Tus heathen Gods in general are calf 
by Pindar, a very ancient poet, Ouuny 
—_—_ the b:ſhops, 2 4 
boa ven, to denote their dignity and office; 
alid beſides this general character, they ſeen 
to have had each their particular care or pr. 
vince aſſign d to them, over whieh they ver 
in an eſpecial manner inſpectors. Jove hin 
ſelf, the father of the Gods, hath the tith 
hero ge, inſpector or biſhop of 1 he por 
given him by f Callimacus, becauſe the pork 
or havens were ſuppoſed to be more imme 
diately under his care. And as Jove wa 
r to be the ſupreme inſpector a 
archbiſhop of the Gods, ſo he conſtitute 
and ordained inferior biſbops and biſhopeſe 
under him. Thus, in anſwer to Dian 
prayer, after ſhe had #ic&/ed the old arch 

iſhop's beard, and brought him into gol 
humour, he, Jove, with a ſmile and ſtrold 
on her chin, tells her, f+ 
—— Ka pey aus i 
Econ Y Ajpereomv e h — 
Thou ſhalt be a biſbope ſe, child, over ii 
ways and ports. So that Diana was b. 
ſhopeſs over the highways and havens: 


Plutarch tells us, that there was in Elis iP" 


* Ol. 1. 86. Ed, Exon. + Frag. Bent. 114. El. u 
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ty of Greece, a temple ms emovgre Apn- 
6. of this Diana the bibopeſs. — 
Palla or Minerva was alſo honoured 
with this office of biſhopeſs. Emoygre 93 a 
expe yes o vu. She moſt eminently att- 
ed the biſhopeſs over the naval affairs. Be- 
des this, ſhe ſeems to have had epiſcopal 
inſpetion over the yurpas the pots, and to 
have had an excellent hand at making broths 
nd jellies, and as the comick poet aſſures 
was porrige-maker general to the city 
f Athens, and by that means kept it from 
xing uninhabited. So that this kind of 
itchen or porrige biſhops is of great dig- 
nity and antiquity, and hath no leſs than the 
goddeſs of war and wiſdom for their pa- 
wneſs. From theſe inſtances we find pu- 
aities were not forbidden in the heathen 
burch; nor ſhould it ſeem ſtrange that if 
he goddeſſes lead the example, men ſhould 
de deſirous and ambitious of imitating] them. 
Tu had alſo their particular ſees and 
locks allotted them, over which they had 
hiſcopal juri ſdiction, where they had their 
proper chathedra, prieſts and chaplain. 


bus + Pindar ſtiles Apollo Gau Grob- 
b. 09709, lord biſhop of divine formed 
eo, as the Paraphraſt renders it, domi- 
; et cuſtodem Deli, and as the word un- 


lueſtionably ſignifies in this place and in 
ther authors. The ſame +# Pindar ſtiles 


* Arifoph. Equit. 1170, &c. Ol. 6. v. 101. 
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the ao\ug Banaau elles the Venerable 

weens the Graces Ma, tmongmu the hay 
biſhopeſſes of the ancient Minuæ, cert 
perſons of Theſſaly, over whom theſe er 
cellent ladies exerciſed * the epi ſcopal a. 
thority, and who were alſo the attendam 
on the queen of beauty, and preſided ore 
dancing matches and feaſts; from whence 
appears that theſe kind of exerciſes were nc 
anciently eſteemed beneath the dignity, 
credneſs and gravity of the epiſcopal fur 
tion and character. 

WHarT hath been ſaid, is, I think, 
bundantly ſufficient to prove, that the ep 
copal office and dignity, at leaſt among 
the heathens, was properly jure diving, 0 
divine original, ſince the Gods and Goddeſſe 
themſelves bare this honourable and face 
character. And from the Gods it deſcend 
to men. And accordingly we find, 

Tur kings and princes, who are then 
ſelves alſo called Gods, were anciently ſtile 
biſhops, the regal and epiſcopal power It 
ing originally united in one and the fant 
perſon. Thus + Xenophon tells us, that C: 
ETIOAgTE Y Tapas mT ol cd Cxeriil 
the epiſcopal function, and maintained hi 
pitality. Andromache ſtiles her Hector,“ 
ſhop of Troy, who like a good biſhop, o 
emoxgms, dyedſt in defence of it. + And 
mongſt the ſeyeral words by which the! 


® 74. ibid. v. 10. + Cyrep. 5. 588, Edit, Hat 
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gil or imperial power was uſually denoted, 
* 7. Pollux expreſsly mentions emoxgms, 
biſhop, as one equally proper with any of 
the reſt, And, if I am not miſtaken, the 
regal and epiſcopal power are thus united in 
the perſons of 'our kings; fince as the yery 
fererend author of the Codex obſeryes, the 
whole papal juri ſdiction, as exerciſed in 
England, ig axnex'd to the crown, by the 
ſtatut. 1 Eli gabeth. 
Ax p accordingly in ancient times, kings 
and princes, and civil ſtates had the nomi- 
nation and creation of biſhops under them. 
Thus the f Athenians uſed to appoint and 
ſend proper perſons t viſit the cities ſub- 
jet to them, and they were dignified by 
the tile and title of emox99, or biſhops 
which bears a very great reſemblance to our 
modern epz/copal viſitations. The privi- 
leges of theſe biſhops were very great. 
They had a right r be entertained at the 
public charge. Thus the biſhop of the 
fairy city of Nephelococcygia in Ariſto- 
Planet, cries out upon his coming to the 
place 3 Tu Wegcevort 3 where are the receiver. 
of the ſtrangers? And when Piſthetærus 
merrily ask, who is this Sardanapalus ? 
the biſhop peremptorily and gravely anſwers, 
EN, nww, I come here biſhop of Ne- 
phelococcygia, knowing his title was ſuf- 
fcient to procure him entertainment. He 
"Ls 9. Ed. Weſtan. Schol. in Ariſt. 
45. v. books Fu ing > d. E ey 
N 2 was 
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was * regularly choſen and ſent. RUG Mes 


Nr, obtained his biſhopric by ballet if 


beans. Their perſons ſeem to have been ſq. 
cred and inviolable. Thus when Piſbete. 
| rus fell foul on the biſhop and beat him, 
the biſhop cries out: Mapruegua u lou. 
wy emaxgms, I vow 1 have been threſbed, 

tho I am a biſhop; f accuſes him, appoints 
a day for his trial, amaw or, ſwears his de. 
ftruction, t and that he'll fine him ten thou- 


ſand Drachms; and then reproaches him in 


a very polite and courtly manner, tor that 


one , Jnmjα, he beſh—t one if 


the publick images. As this biſhop preſided 
over only a fairy city of birds, I ſhall ſtile 
his ſucceſſors biſhops of fairy land. 
Numa tf the ſecond king of Rome, 2 
mongſt other regulations for the public uti- 
lity, divided the whole territory of Rome 
into certain diſtricts, over each of which he 
conſtituted apyorms emoxomor, a lord biſbiy; 
who were frequently to viſit each his proper 
province, and to inform Numa, by tranf- 
mitting their accounts to him, whether the 
lands were well or ill cultidated. Theſe 
may properly enough be ſtiled in forming bi 


ſhops. | 
Pericles, one of the beſt of the Athenus 


princes, employ'd the common people of 
Athens in many excellent and neceſſary pub- 
lic works, both for the ornament and de- 


* . 1023. f v. 1032. f v. 1046. 4 v. 195+ 
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fence of the city; and tho' he had many 
uchitects and artiſts to carry on his deſigns, 
yet as Plutarch tells us in his life, * he ap- 
pointed Phidias, one of the beſt painters 
ind ſtatuaries in the world, awymwy emoygms, 
biſhop over them all. So that Phidias was 
properly biſhop of the craft ſmen. 
Antiochus Epiphanes f compelled the 
Jews to forſake their national religion, and 
to embrace his Gods. For this purpoſe he 
erected temples to them in all the towns and 
cities of Judea, and every where ſacrificed 
ſwine upon the altars. He moreover com- 
manded the Jeu not to circumciſe their 
children, threatning very ſeverely all who 
ſhould be found to do it. And to carry on 
this holy work of con verſion more effectual- 
ly, Grignor gmwkonus, be appointed biſhops 
to compel the Jews to come in, and force 
them to obey the king's command. And in 
this pz0us. work of converting by compul- 
on, theſe biſhops have had their ſucceſſors 
byalineal and uninterrupted deſcent through- 
out almoſt all ages and nations; whom I 
cannot call by a more proper name than that 
of inquiſitory biſhops. | 
Cicero + the famous Roman orator, tells 
his friend Atticus, that he preſided over a 
very troubleſome affair. For that Pompey 
would have him emoxowoy biſbop over Cam- 
pania and the ſea coaſt, and that to him as 


* p. 159. + Joſeph. Ant. p. 610, Ed, Haverc, 
1 Epiſt. ad. At. l. Top 11. 
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ſach, the ſoldiery, and whole management 


of Pompey's affairs, ſhould be committed. 
Nor is it an unuſual thing to ſee biſhops in 


later ages gallantly heading the troops of 
Akers, = as well as feeding the flocks of Chu 
like ſhepherds, and gently gathering the 
lambs with their arms. Theſe I ſhall dif. 
tinguiſ by the ſtile and title of martial or 
military biſhops. | 
Bur beſides theſe, I find other biſhopy 
alſo, of a ſomewhat different and inferior 
kind and office. Themiſtzus, the philoſo- 
pher, in his oration upon the conſulate of 
Zovian the emperor, ſpeaks of certain fat. 
rering biſhops, who would have perſuaded 
Jovian not to have given liberty of cn. 
ſcience to perſons of all perſuaſions, but to 
have perſecuted thoſe who would not ſub- 
ſcribe to their opinions. Themiſtius * too 
juſtly ſays of them: aAupyii, v nov Veg 
TeUOvms : They worſhip the purple and nt 
God. And tho' one would imagine, by the 
account which Socrates gives, that they were 
chriſtian biſhops of whom Themiſtius ſpeaks, 
yet this cannot be true: ſince tis eſſential 
o the character of a chriſtian biſhop not to 
worſhip the purple more than God, but ?! 
worſhip God more than the purple. Thele 
I ſhall dignify by the very reyerend name 
of purple-bunters. 
Hamer, the prince of poets, ſpcaks df 
ſome perſons who were conſtituted 61/þ9ps, 
ꝛ Goat. Be Hl. U 5. 42s. 


in 
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n order to be ſpiet. Thus Menelaus ſays 
o his brother Agamemnon, | 


— H Ty rape | 
Orpureis Tpweoomy emoxowar ; — 
fre you going to ſend any one of your com- 
union 4s 4 biſhop or ſÞy amongſt the Tro- 
ans? And when Ulyſes ſaw Dolon ap- 
roaching to the Grerzan camp, who came 
s a ſpy from the Trojans, he whiſpers f 
Diumedes : ——» Nntoov 6mo%0T05 nuenpyoy. 
He comes as a biſhop or ſpy into our na- 
19, This branch of the epiſcopal office, 
however neceſſary at proper times, was not 
neatly coveted, becauſe of the danger that 
tended it. Thus Menelaus tells his bro- 
ther in the firſt cited place of Homer, QAadb, 
uw ene Tot U39/ nia ods epoor, I fear you th 
vet no body to 8 office. Nor 
wuld Dolon aſſume it, till he had the pro- 
niſe of a very great reward; which, how- 
er, he never received; Diomedes, with- 
cut any regard to his epiſcopal function, 
melly putting the poor biſbop to death, in 
the very execution of his office. So dan- 
zerous is the employment of a / biſhop. 
Homer alſo ſpeaks of another ſort of bi- 
hops, whom he mentions with a kind of 
ndignation ; and in order to do it with leſs 
lence, he makes the reproach come from 


of We Enryalus + in a ſpeech to Viyſes, in 


wich he calls him — Emoxoms no oSauvy, 
. . v. 38. + Bid. 342. f Ochſ. 9. v. 163. 


in N 4 xepl wy 


vepNov d apminewr — Zo are 4 bi 
22 uals and plundered gains. This 
then fort of vidtualling and harpy biſbopi 
are directly oppoſite to that , chriſtian biſhop 
which St. Paul * ſpeaks of, who he fays 
muſt be, owpepra, wn Txepwvor, un ae uf 
Sn. ſober, not given to wine, nor a {over 
of filthy lucre. n 
J. Pollux f alſo ſpeaks of a certain ſet 
of biſhops, whom he calls aSAwy emoxom, 
biſhops of the gamer; ſach as running, 
wreſtling, riding, boxing, Wc. which were 
ſome of the moſt celebrated games of the 
ancients. Theſe b:ſhops, or maſters of the 
revels, are not wholly unknown to our own 
nation; ſuch kind of ſports and games, even 
on /undays, having been authoriſed — 
epiſtopal authority; that holy martyr. 
being the patron, defender, and ſupport of 
them. And becauſe theſe inſpectors, or bi- 
ſhops of the revels, did adjuſt every thing 
relating to them, in the exacteſt manner, and 
were themſelves probably very dextrous 
ſportſmen; hence he who fat well on an 
horſe, or had a great skill in throwing 1 
dart, is ſaid to do it + emoxgmwmme, . k. 
moſh epiſtopally. 
I could add many other things to illuſ- 
trate this ſubje&, and to ſhew of how great 
extent the epiſcopal power was amongſt the 
ancient heathens. © But leaſt J ſhould be 
* 1 Tim. 3. 23. 3. (. . o. 
. g. He * 522 
28 thought 
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thought to make an undue oftentation of my 
dall learning, and exceed the bounds of 
my paper, I ſhall not add any thing more on 
this head ; reſerving for a future paper the 
diſeuſſion of the nature and office of the 
uns or biſhop in the chriſtian church. 


MLT FE c 
N U M B. LXXV. 
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To the OLD WHIG. 


SIR, 18 
HE favourable diſpoſition which ap- 
pear'd laſt ſeſſion in both houſes of 
parliament to the univerſities, not only in 
granting them liberty to purchaſe ad vowſons 
in nortmain, but in many expreſſions of con- 
cem for their welfare, and for the amend- 
ment of any thing which may be inconve- 
nient to thoſe great nurſeries of found learn- 
ing, gives me encouragement to hope that 
ſome reformation of their local ſtatutes may 
be effected; which, as they were made ſo 
many ages ago, and under ſuch different 
circumſtances of church and ftate, want 
much to be reduced to a model more agree- 
able to the reaſon and policy of the preſent 
times, 
[ would particularly recommend to the 
public the alteration of ſuch ſtatutes as re- 
quire 


* * 
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quire the members of colleges at a cenan 
time to take orders: Theſe ſtatutes ſeem w 
be leaſt of all ſupported by the reaſons which 
ſubſiſted at their firſt inſtitution, by equity 
or the policy of the preſent conftitution: 
and for that purpoſe J ſend you the folloy. 
ing obſervations, not intirely new, but :. 
dapted to the prefent occaſion. 

Mos x of the colleges in both uniyerſ. 
ties were founded before the reformation, and 
during the moſt illiterate ages of chriſtiani. 
ty, when religion was little ſtudied or un- 
derſtood, either by the people or their prieſt: 
The work to be done by the clergy ws 
very great, and almoſt of infinite yarity; 
not only in training up the people in a blind 
obedience to their hierarchical powers, but in 
the exerciſe of their ſuperſtitions, ſaying 
maſſes, and obits, attendances on proceſſ- 
ons, and for the performance of a prodigi 
ous number of offices, which their craft 
neſs, and the miſtaken piety of the laity, for 
many foregoing ages, had multiplied and 
mixed with religion, 

Fo n theſe yain parts of religion, the fa. 
tutes which require taking of orders ſeem pe- 
culiarly calculated. For in many colleges 
the ſame members who are required to be 
in orders, are reſtrained from the exerciſe of 
that function in any other place except the 
college; and there the office expreſſly ap- 
pointed them, is to aſſiſt in thoſe praye!s 
and offices which are directed NN 
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de continued for their founders, and other 
departed ſouls. 

AxoTHER, and perhaps a principal view 
f the founders (who were chiefly eccleſia- 
ies) in making theſe ſtatutes, was the 
W-rnciching the church; the clergy was then 
onfider'd as an independent body ſeparate 
fom the ſtate, and as they could not marry, 
the church was their heir; eyery one who 
entered into orders was not only an additio- 
ral ſtrength, but brought an encreaſe of 
niches to their ſacred community. 

Ir muſt alſo be obſerved, that in thoſe 
times the clergy were not confined to offices 
relating to their function, but filled many 
il employments, We find them in thoſe 
limes continually in the feat of juſtice, 
udges and chancellors, and ſometimes in 
nilitary ſtations ; as the famous William of 
Wikham, who was the founder of two rich 
colleges, was at the ſame time biſhop of 
Vincheſter, and governor of the king's 
works and forts ; and the founders doubt- 
eß hoped, by confining learning as much 
8 they could to the clergy, to make them 
— neceſſary to fill the great offices of 
. 
Ir is viſible that theſe reaſons, however 
ſrongly they might influence the founders 
o make theſe ſtatutes, do now no longer ſub- 
iſt, The church of England, by diſcarding 
ill the fopperies of the Roman Catholic re- 
igion, has mightily leſſened the employment 
of 
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of the clergy; ſo that much fewer 

are now neceſſary to be ordained for the. 
niſtry; and the clergy are now ſo num 
and eminent in all parts of learning, thy 
there is no longer any occaſion for 
perſons into orders. Their complaint ſeem 
rather to be a deficiency of maintenance thu 
of numbers. We find no employments noy 
vacant for want of perſons to fill them; ng 
can the riches of the church be at all ener 
ſed by their encreaſe of numbers. 

THe trade which followed the reforms 
tion has open'd many ways to employ he. 
neficially many hands; who, if we had ms 
mained in ſuperſtition and ignorance, muſ 
have been lifted up only in vain invocatiom 
to ſaints and prayers for the dead; and yet 
men muſt ſtill be preſſed into the pricſthoo 
as formerly, without any expectation of be 
ing uſeful to the public by it, or of main. 
taining themſelves. 

Is it of ſervice either to religion, or the 
ſtate, that men who have had a liberal edu- 
cation, and are capable of ſerving thei 
country in many capacities, ſhould be re- 
ſtrained, at all adventures, from being uſeful 
in any way but one; and that ſuch a on 
too, wherein they will find fo great a num 
ber of fellow - labourers and competitors, thi 
hp many muſt be ann and uſe 
leſs? 

Fu conſequence of too numerous 


clergy is, that their number makes them og 
the 
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heir poverty makes them mean, and their 
geanneſs draws a reproach not only on 
hemſelves, but on the order itſelf ; where- 
s, a leſs numerous clergy might find a de- 
ent and comfortable maintenance. 
Ir ought to be obſerved, that there is 
ome incon veniency to be apprehended both 
o church and ſtate, from a number of per- 
ons of habitual application and attention to 
ſudy, frequently of an active and enterpriſing 
genius, who are excluded from all ſecular 
mployments by the ſanctity of their orders, 


Ed from the church as ſupernumeraries. 

ch mens ambition or neceſſity may tempt 

p hem to enterprizes very prejudicial to the 
public. 

ns c 


Ix any other profeſſion it is plain, that if 
| greater number embark in it than can be 
employed or maintained by it, the ſupernu- 
neraries muſt be a burthen to the common- 
wealth, as well as corrupt and diſgrace the 
wofeſſion it ſelf. 

NexT to religion, nothing is more ho- 
durable or beneficial in a ſtate than the 
y; nothing more neceſſary than a conve- 
nent number of men learned in that profeſ- 
on, for the adminiſtration of juſtice and 
le preſervation of peace. Yet, who is not 
lenfible, that if there are more engaged in 
ut profeſſion than can find a fair ſubſiſt- 
ace in honourable and juſt methods, the 
nceſſity of many of them will put them 

von baſe arts; ſuch as multiplying and de- 
' laying 
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laying ſuits, promoting fraud, | 
the cleareſt right, and filling the body of th 
law with artifice and chicanerie. Hen 
were laws formerly made for regulating th 
number of attorneys, and fince, for letti 
_ practice but thoſe regularly admitteq 

c. a 

THE reaſon of this argument might k 
_ enforced by inſtances in every profeſſion an 
trade; and if this be admitted, it ſhoull 
ſeem very unneceſſary to have a preſs f 
the ſervice of the prieſthood, at a tin 
when ſo many throw themſelves upon tha 
order voluntarily, and that a great numbe 
of them cannot be employ'd worthily, an 
are not maintain'd decently. | 

LE x us reflect on the ſtate of the Rona 
Catholic church, at the time of the making 
theſe ſtatutes ; the corruption of faith an 
doctrine, the vanities and fopperies wit 
which the worſhip of God was polluted, and 
the whole economy of the moſt curiou 
prieſtcraft which then prevail'd, and was the 
foundation of an hierarchy moſt glorious fo 
riches, power, and outward ſplendour, bu 
utterly inconſiſtent with the true purpoſes0 


oc, — .-.- FMS — — — — 2 


religion, introductory of the darkeſt ige 
rance, and the utmoſt depravity of manne" | 
What more ſtrongly contributed to produc 


_ theſe miſchiefs, than the numberleſs hoſt o 

regular clergy, which at that time fille 

every corner of the earth; watching eve 

opportunity of ſuggeſting and — 
U 


(( 
th 
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ſuperſtitious doctrines, which made for their 
own gain; taking the ad vantage of every 
man's weak hour to gripe ſomewhat for the 
maintaining of himſelf, and of a tribe of 
other eccleſiaſtics, who were vaſtly more 
numerous than could be maintained by ju- 
ſtifable methods. © 88 

HENCE was religion made a trade; and 
inſtead of reaſon, perſuaſion and exemplary 
lives, were introduced poor monkiſh tricks 
in imitation of miracles, or as occaſion of- 
fered, greater vilanies, murders and maſſa- 
cres. Ambition and neceſſity prompted, and 
number and power protected them in every | 
wickedneſs. | 

[ would add, that the form of ordination 
ppointed by our law, renders the ſtatutes | | 
peculiarly prophane. For is it not fo for | | 
men to declare that they take orders by the | 
call of Chriſt, and by the inward impulſe of i 
the Holy Ghoſt, for the promotion of God's | 
glory and ſervice, who have nothing elſe in | 
view but the ſaving a poor fellowſhip; who 
lare no view future or preſent of doing God 
glory, or religion or themſelves ſervice in 
that character; who never affect nor endea- 
rour to be uſeful in that character they aſ- 
ſume, but ſpend an idle life in a cloyſter, 
where they were bred, and at laſt lay their 
bones there? 

Wuar benefits now have we from the 
continuance of theſe ſtatutes, to compenſate 
tice miſchicfs ? Is there any fear of a de- 

flciency 
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ficiency of the clergy, to ſupply. the dul 
of their profeſſion ? Or the obliging 
the fellows of colleges to take orders again} 
their inclinations, and to prophane them hy 
a ſolemn atteſtation, that they do it by u 
inward impulſe of the Holy Ghoſt, pecul. 
arly fit them for the education of the yout 
of this kingdom? Does it contribute to the 
honour of our clergy, or the intereſt of the 
church? Are theſe ſtatutes conſtantly ob. 
ſerved, or looſely executed? Are they a, 
preſeryation of peace and good harmony in 
theſe learned bodies, or are they the cauk 
of diſputes and uneaſineſs, idleneſs, uſu 


tion and dependance? I am, 
SIX, 
Tour conſtant Reader, 
And humble Servant, 
OXONIENSIS 


NUM 
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To the OLD W HIS. 


SIR, | 
HAVE, for a long time, obſerved with 
pleaſure the great pains you have taken 

o root out popular prejudices, and infpire 
your countrymen and fellow-proteſiants 
th juſt and generous ſentiments. You 
we afſerted the cauſe of religious and ciyil 
'berty on the moſt ſolid principles, and 
xpoſed the unchriſtian complection of bi- 
"try, and the native baſeneſs and infamy 
ff perſecution. You have ſtripped artifice 
nd craft of their diſguiſes; exploded fo * 
enn trick and myſtery 3 and guarded againſt 
he magical and pernicious influence of con- 
erated and infatuating ſounds: And I 
ope, Sir, you will have the ſatisfaction to 
Ind, that you have contributed not a little 
break the enchantment by which ſo many 
touſands have been for ages ſtupified, and 
ot the uſe of their ſenſes: and that the 
ere name of a biſhop (which you have 
icwn1s applied to ſuch a variety of wor/dly 
ices) will no longer be thought to imply 
t neceſſarily religious ſupremacy, bet- 

ny ambaſſadourſhip, /piritual myſtic 
You II. O rights, 


* 
. 
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rights, the keys of St. Peter, the wni 
of St. Paul, or a power, ex officio, to con. 
fer divine qualifications, and ſſamp indil. 
ble characters: nor the word church k 
look'd upon as a ſignal from heaven to a 
in defiance of the laws of nature, and ci 
ſociety; to be factious and inſolent ; u 
rebel and perſecute; to pull down and i 
deſtroy. To your diſſertation on the laſt 
thoſe terms, you might have added the fi. 
lowing remarks, which I hope your readez 
will think to be both pertinent and natun 
. Firſt, Taar the word church, a iti 
uſed in the New Teſtament, ſometimes & 
notes a CONVENTICLE. This, perla 
may ſtartle the reader, and he may be a 
to think me ludicrous: Let him then c- 
ſider what truer idea he can form of i 
church in the nous E of Philemon *; 
the church in the gouss of Nymphs| 
and other little churches, or private met! 
.ings, of the ſame ſort, which are hinted 
in St. Paul's epiſtles. We may carry ti 
obſervation a great deal farther, and al 
(2445) That the religious aſſemblies of! 
primitive chriſtians, for the firſt hundr 
years after Chriſt at leaſt, could, general 
ſpeaking, be nothing elſe but mere C0 
VENTICLES. 'They had, indeed, all 

characteriſtic marks, all the neceſſary , y 
diente, that conſtitute and diſcriminate 0 
modern conventicles. — For are the md 


Eb. io Philem, cer. 2, + Col. 4. 15. 


con 
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ronventicles kept in private houſes, where 
the divine virtue of ep:/copal conſecration 
never entered; and which have neither 24 
fart, nor graven images, nor altar-preces 
to excite devotion? — So were they. Are 
modern conventicles congregations of ſepa- 
ratiſts, differing from the eſtabliſhed church? 
— So again were they. Are modern con- 
venticles held contrary to /aw - The caſe 
of the fir? chriſtian churches was the ame. 
Are modern conventicles branded as facti- 
ous and ſeditious aſſemblies? — Thus zt was 
in the beginning. But here the parallel fails. 
The genius and ſentiments of the preſent 
and of ancient times, and of conſequence 
their language, differ. For the word con- 
venticle, which has in itfelf a very innocent 
meaning, was heretofore ſo far from being 
conſidered as a term of reproach and infamy 
at chriſtians themſelyes called their own 
churches by the name of conventzicles. This 
5 plain from the following teſtimony of Ar- 
mos, a chriſtian writer and apologiſt in 
ne reign of the emperor Diocleſian, about 
lace hundred years after Chriſt; who, in 
lis fourth book againſt the Gentiles, has theſe 
Kords: == Noſira quidem ſeripta cur igni- 
bus neruerunt dari? cur immaniter CO N= 
VENTICULA dirui? In quibus ſummus 
ratur deus. — i. e. Why do our books de- 
ſerye to be committed to the flames? Why 
our conventicles or churches (in which the 
 lupreme God is worſhiped) to be cruelly 
Ft * pull'd 
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© pull'd down and deftroy'd?' La#entiy 
likewiſe, giving an account of the barbaroy 
perſecutions which the chriſtians ſuffer 
and of the inhuman and ſavage diſpoſitiag 
of their enemies, ſpeaks of one in Phrygiu 
gui untver ſim populum, cam ipſo parity 
CONVENTICULO, - concremavit, i. e. 
together with the conventicle, or church 
itſelf, burnt the whole congregation 
And the natural concluſion from all that hy 
been offer'd is this, that if the word cn. 
venticle had in theſe early ages a bad ſenk 
(when applied to chriſtian aſſemblies) it wa 
only among heathens, and perſecutors: li 
the uſe of which low cant I ſhall make n 
ſcruple to allow warm and 2 c. 
cleſiaſtics to be their undoubted, and, 
they pleaſe, their Iineal ſucceſſors. Indet 
the line of ſcandal reaches much higher; 
and may be traced, through every diſtin 
period, with a great deal more eaſe and ce: 
tainty, than either the uninterrupted ſi 
ceſſion of regular orders derived from the 
apoſtles, or, which exactly tallies with 1, 
the ine of primogeniture from the eld 
ſon of Noah. 

FROM churches and conventicles one d 
the ſhorteſt ſteps we can take is, to conſide 
the character ofa Fanatic. Of the two 
indeed, it has a nearer relation to the chunt 
than it has to the conventicle, But as I pro 
poſe to be ſtrictly impartial, that ſhall 00 


hinder me from endeayouring to do the / 
natk 
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C wtic juſtice by reſtoring him to his due 
8 honour, and the rank which he originally 
u beld, though, of late years, he has been 
y noſt contumeliouſly degraded; and in the 
u :cign of king Charles the ſecond, of chaſte 
nd pious memory, was thruſt out of all con- 
7 (cecrated places where the better ſort aſſem- 
r bled, to do penance in wnhallowed garrets 
; 


and barns. 
Tas word fanatic is derived from fa- 


um, which ſignifies 4 femple, or, in mo- 
dem ſtile, @ church. The character of a 
fanatic therefore, according to the moſt 
obrious and eaſy account that can be given 
of it, anſwers pretty exactly to that of a 
bigh-churchman. But becauſe fanaticiſm 
was always reckon'd to be attended with 
ſme ſymptoms of madneſ7, with a kind of 
enthuſiaſtic de/zr zum, with extravagant tranſ- 
ports and fights of wild and high-ferment- 

ed real, and very frequently with raving 

fits; a fanatic may be juſtly ſtiled a high- 
her; and moſt emphatically, and by way 

of eminence, one that runs mad for the church; 

that frets and fumes, is agitated by ſtrong 

unvulſions, rages, ſwears, fights, and cur- 

ſes for the church. This furor fanaticus, 

or fanatic fury (as the ancients called it) 

b eaſily communicated by the proper com- 

niſſion'd officers to the paſſive multitude, 

among whom it ſoon grows exceſſively tur- 

lent, and breaks out into riots and pub- 

le diſorders. 8 

O 3 1 
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Or theſe mad and hair-brain'd church. 
men, hiſtory furniſhes us with many exam. 
ples under all religions. The Zewiſh fans. 
tics were thoſe the prophet ſpeaks of, who 
were continually crying out, the EMI 
of the Lord! the TEMPLE of the Lord! 
and ſeem'd to think, that there was ſo much 
merit in their blind and boyſterous zeal for 
the temple, as muſt atone for the groſſe| 
immoralities. A remarkable inſtance of P.. 
gan fanatics we have in the craftſmen and 
mob of Epheſus; who being full of wrath, 
and enthuſiaſtically inſpired to maintain, 2 
all adventures, the ſacred honours of Din 
temple, confuted all St. Paul's reaſoning 
by a loud and outrageous clamour for about 
the ſpace of tu hours together, of — 
great is Diana of the Epheſians. And Ji. 
venal, the famous Roman ſatyriſt, ſpeaks of 
a perſon, whom he fſtiles Fanaticus an. 
rife, the fanatic prelate, or high-pri 
of Cybele. * wt 

Bur as theſe examples may be thought 
too remote and obſolete, let us deſcend to 
later times; in which it is eaſy to ſpecify 
ſeyeral forts of fanatics, which will be in- 
mediately known not to be fictions, but real 
and living characters. I/, There is the /m- 
ple fanatic, who believes that the Lord of 
beaven and earth dwelleth in temples made 
with hands ; and that as ſoon as he is eu- 
cloſed within the walls of the church, the 
place on which he ſtandeth is noLY ground. 


(24%) There is the jovial fanatic, who 
makes uſe of the church's name r fill 4 


motto is, CHURCH AND KING; which, 
by the way, ſtrongly indicates the maligni- 
ty of the diſlemper with which he is infec- 
ted, and eſpecially here in England, where. 
the king is acknowledged to be ſupreme 
head of the church; becauſe it is in effect 
ſetting the body upon the head ; or, as the 
witty author of a meditation upon a broom- 
ſick expreſſes it, placing the head where 
the heels ſhould be. Beſides theſe, there is 
the incendiary-fanatic, who, whenever he 
hears of liberty of conſcience, and the uſe 
of reaſon in matters of religion, of reform- 
ing abuſes, and reſtraining eccleſiaſtical in- 
ſolence and tyranny, ſounds the alarm that 
the church is in danger. The laſt I ſhall 
mention is, the moroſe, ſtern, and ſowre 
fanatic, who, in proteſlant countries, is 
either for peennary mulcts, or oppreſſive 
diqualifying laws; but, where Popery pre- 
rails, therſts for blood; and is an advocate 
for ſuch execrable cruelties, as are both re- 
proachful and ſhocking to human nature. — 
As for thoſe who are mad againſt the church, 
ind vent their zeal in acts of confuſion and 
violence, I think their proper title is that of 
anti. fanatics; for which reaſon, tho they 
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bumper, and make the wine circulate : His 


ue extremely dangerous and miſchieyous in 
their way, I muſt leave them for the pre- 
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ſent, as not falling within the delign of this 
eſſay. I am, 


SIR, 
Tours, Rc, 


s VF 


To the OLD WHIG. 


STR, 
HE author of the J// eekly Aer 

has had the face to write in defence of 
pluralitics, and even to advertiſe his 
under that title. Poſſibly it may not be long 
before I ſend you ſome animadyerſions on 
it. In the mean while pleaſe to lay befor 
our readers the following ſentiments of: 
5 and laborious prelate of the church 
of England concerning that matter. 
I do not enter into the ſcandalous pradice 
of non-reſidence and pluralities, which 
are ſheltered by ſo many colours of lay 
„among us; whereas the church of Rom, 
from whence we had thoſe and many o- 
ther abuſes, has freed herſelf from this, 
under which we ſtill labour, to our grea 
and juſt reproach, This is ſo ſhameful 
« a prophanation of holy things, that it 
** ought to be treated with deteftation and 
* horror. Do ſuch men think on the vow 
they made at cheir ordination, on the rules 
66 in 
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« in the ſcriptures, or on the nature of 
their function, or that it is a care of ſouls? 
« How long ſhall this be the peculiar diſ- 
„grace of our church, which, for what I 
« know, is the only church in the world 
« that tolerates it! I muſt add, that I do 
not reckon the holding poor livings that 
lie contiguous, a plurality, where both 
« are looked after, and both afford only 
a competent maintenance. I am, 


0 8-0, 
Tours, &c. 


Bibop Burnet Hil of his own Time, Vol. 2. p. 646. 
eee See 
NUM B. LXXVIL 


HERE is ſcarce any art, either of 
antient or modern invention, that juſt- 
ly claims ſuch high honours, on account of 
ts admirable and extenſive advantages, as 
he art or myſtery of printing. It is juſtly 
called a myſtery, becauſe it had lain con- 
ccal'd for ages, and was at laſt diſcoyer'd in 
me of the moſt critical periods in the hiſ- 
tory of mankind, when the circumſtances of 
the world, and the important conſequences 
c would naturally draw after it, render'd it 
minently neceſſary, and almoſt the only 
expedi- 
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expedient that could be provided, to pie. 
vent the perpetual eſtabliſhment of ignorance 
and barbarity. 

Ix the times immediately preceding th; 
reformation, a thick, and next to total, dark. 
neſs had overſpread all chriſtendom; in con. 
ſequence of which, church. power was'riſet 
to a moſt ſtupendous and enormous height; 
chriſtianity was quite defaced by unnaturil 
and ſpurious additions, and lay buried 6 
deep under a heap of legende and eccleſſaſ 
rical fables, that there was hardly any pro. 
ſpect of its being ever recover'd to its pri- 
mitive ſimplicity and vigour ; ſuperſtitions 
of the moſt monſtrous kind were greedily 
received and practiſed; the common people, 
in all nations of Europe, were upon a, leyel 
with Hottentots and Indian ſavages ; and 
their prieſts were little better: ſo that the 
chief difference that ſubſiſted between them 
was this, that the latter had uſurped an in- 
ſolent and tyrannical dominion, and the former 
were depreſſed to a ſtate of enthuſiaſtic and 
moſt abject ſlavery. The one enjoy d the 
triumphs, and the other wore the chains, of 
ignorance; who reign'd abſolute and uncon- 
troul'd, having churehmen for her prime ni. 
niſters, and the guards that ſurrounded and 
fenced her throne. But juſt about the time 
when the ſeeds of light and reformation were 
firſt own, particularly in England and Ger. 
many, and the papal power had received ſe. 


veral fatal ſhocks through rhe jealouſies and 
| com- 
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competitions of contending princes, the uſe 
of printing was introduced, as the natural 
ind fitteſt means of compleating this deſire- 
able work, and carrying it on to a greater 

ifeion. This curious art was at firſt ad- 
mired and encouraged for its zove/ty and in- 
genuity; princes were its patrons; men of 
learning and ſuperior abilities were inſpired 
with a generous emulation of excelling each 
other; they had ſtronger moti ves to a dili- 
gent purſuit of their ſtudies, from the proſ- 
pect of being more extenſively ſerviceable 
in their own times, and tranſmitting uſeful 
knowledge to future generations; and were 
animated beſides by the hope of acquiring, \ 
inſtead of a Preſent confined and precarious | 
fine, laſting honour, and a kind of zmmor- 
tality by their writings. And accordingly 
ſcience actually revived, and darkneſs and 
ſuperſtition fled before it; an inquiſitive 
temper gained ground, and error was de- 
tected, and tripped of its venerable diſ- 
guiſes. 

Tux reaſon why I have been ſo large in 
theſe remarks is this, that whoever allows a 
particular direction of providence in any 
caſes, that nearly concern the happineſs of 
mankind, will ſee reaſon, if he carefully con- 
ders every circumſtance, to admit it Here; 
the invention of printing being juſt at that 
uncture, when it might be highly inſtru- 
mental in breaking the moſt heavy yoke of 
oppreſſion under which the church of God, 
and 
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and civil ſocieties, had ever groaned, and in 
reſtoring and propagating chriſtian truth 
and liberty. From whence it neceſſarily fol. 
lows, that all attempts to deſtroy, or reſtrais 


the liberty of the preſs, are acts of notor. 
ous ingratitude to providence, and, in effed, 
oppoſing the hand and watchful care of 
heaven, which has pointed out this as the 
moſt apt and effectual means of improving 
and inlarging the human underſtanding, 
For he that neglects the proper ways of 
cultivating his reaſon, which are plainly 
mark'd out for him in the viſible courſe and 
order of things, negleQs the 2ſè of reaſon 
itſelf; and is juſtly chargeable with ſup- 
preſſing and extinguiſhing the diQates of 
natural light. And as it has been acknoy- 
ledged by almoſt every ſober and conſide. 
rate writer on the ſubject, that the glorious 
reformation from Popery could not be tho- 
roughly accompliſh'd and compleated a// 4 
once; if any ſet themſelves induftriouſly to 
diſgrace the means by which it was at fir 
carry d on, and the only means by which it 
can ever be perfected - what is this but be- 
ing tool and drudges for the enemy, and 
ſupplanting the proteſtant cauſe ?—Let u 
now enter a little more diſtinctly into the 
reaſon of the thing. 

IN the firſt place, then, the liberty of 
the preſs is one of the chief and ſtrongeſ 
barriers of the liberties of nations, and 
churches. It helps us to ſettle clearly the 

Pe 
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proper boundaries of power, and the juſt 
meaſures of ſubjeckion; and leaves a way 
open for expoſing aviſh principles, and the 
groundleſs and arrogant preſumption of 
thoſe, who, in any ſhape, or upon the moſt 
ſpecious pretences, claim an uncontrouled 
and arbitrary dominion over natural pro- 
perty, or the ſpecial rights of conſcience. 
t is the means of unveiling, and diſcover- 
ing to public view, the moſt arzfu/ ſchemes 
of tyranny ; and lets the body of the peo- 
ple, who are naturally apt to be too indolent 
and ſecure, into the moſt /ecrer and crafty 
deſigns that are formed for undermining 
their liberties : Which excites in them a no- 
ble ſpirit of /e/f-defence, and frequently 
checks the inſolence, and ſtrikes terror into 
the hearts, of tyrants. The truth of theſe 
obſervations is undeniably confirmed by the 
hiſtory of our own nation. For what had 
a greater ſhare in preparing the way for the 
late glorious revolution, (from whence we 
may date the eſtabliſhment of all the valu- 
able rights we enjoy, both as Engliſhmen 
and Proteflants) than thoſe free and judi- 
cious diſcourſes on government, and againſt 
the ſuperſtitions and oppreſſions of the 
church of Rome, which were printed and 
publiſhed in the two preceding reigns? And, 
indeed, this alone ſhews the vaſt importance 
of the branch of liberty we are now con- 
tending for, and its inſeparable connection 


vith 40l others, that aſpiring charchmen, 
and 
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and corrupt miniſters of ſtate, have alway 
been its bittereſt enemies; as well knowing, 
that if the common herd of ſubjects could 
be kept entirely in the dark, and from he. 
ing alarmed by a ſenſe of danger, they might 
be the more eaſily brought to fall down and 
adore the purple, or ſwallow the abſurd do- 
ctrines of indefeaſible bereditary right, and 
unlimited paſſive obedience. 

2dly, Tn E liberty of the preſs is the mol 
effectual method to propagate and preſerye 
truth; which can never ſuffer, unleſs it has 
very unskilful defenders, by any oppoſition 
that is made to it. On the contrary, the 
more it is debated, the more it is likely to 
prevail and triumph; the more thoroughly 
it is examined into, its evidence and authority 
muſt appear more ſtrong and nnqueſtionable: 
objeftions againſt it will be diſarmed of all 
their force; every one of its proofs vill be 
more fully illuſtrated and confirmed; and at- 
ter it has ſtood the ſevereſt trial, there muſt, 
in the nature of things, be a foundation laid 
for our embracing it more firmly, and, of 
conſequence, for its having a more /:vely 
and powerful influence. *Tis the propeny 
of error alone to ſhun the light, and ſeek for 
ſhelter in implicit faith but to aſſert this 
to be the natural refuge and ſupport of 11110 
debaſes and blemiſhes its excellency. 

— B ur are not peſtilent and damnable he- 
reſies, are not wild and monſtrous opinions, 
prejudictal to morality, to good manners, 0 
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eligion, and civil government, vented and 
diſperſed by the preſs ? Suppoſe they are: 
Is not the preſs open for proper antidotes a- 
gainſt this poiſon ? Is it not as open for con- 
futing, as for broaching, hereſies? and for 
ſewing the malignity and infamy of the ex- 
travagant and pernicious principles fo 22 
complained of? And is not this an eaſy task 
for the learned and judicious pens, that al- 
vays abound amongſt us? Does it not afford 
an opportunity to the reverend clergy in par- 
ticular, to diſplay their skill and zeal in the 
defence of virtue and true religion, and their 
Halty and duty to their ſuperiors? Of 
what then ſnould we be afraid? — All this, 
it may be replied, is true in the main; but 
yet it often happens, that ſome are infected 
by the contagion of theſe hereſies and fatal 
errors. To which I anſwer, that this is only 
an accidental abuſe, to which the beſt things 
in the world are liable. For is not reaſon it 
ſelf abuſed ? Are not the holy ſcriptures a- 
buſted? Has not the prieſthood; has not 
tingly power; nay, have not all human go- 
ver ning Powers been as wickedly and ſhame- 
fully abuſed, as ever the liberty of the preſs 
was? Butgis reaſon therefore not to be con- 
ſulted? Ae the Ariptures not to be read? 
Are prieſts not to be tolerated? Or are we 
to live without &zngs, or any other form of 
evil government? Such violent remedies 
will, ſurely, be allowed to be worſe than the 
diſcaſe. Tis enough that the liberty of the 
prels 
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preſs does not naturally and direct iy produce 
the evils that are objected to it; but that the 
genuine and immediate tendency of it is ty 
baniſh error and impoſture of all kinds, and 
eſtabliſh the empire of truth wichout a f. 
val. Whereas, if this liberty be deſtroyei, 
or arbitrarily reſtrained, this is, in effed, 
ſaying to truth Keep where thou art, hi. 
therto ſhalt thou go, and no farther, and 
error will for ever remain ſeated on its throne 
of darkneſs, without the leaſt dawning hope, 
or even poſſibility, of a reformation. 
BES1DEs, if the project of reſtrainingthe 
preſs was thought fit to take place, to whon 
muſt the care and over/ight of it be commit- 
ted? — Shall we truſt it with ecc/e/iaftics! 
What may then be expected? Why, that 
every thing will be prohibited, right o 
Wrong, that contradicts their favourite creed. 
and ambitious thirſt after power.— Shall ve 
truſt it with politicians? Yes! if we think 
it ad viſeable that all books and writings 
| ſhould be ſuppreſs'd, that do not ſuit the 
complexion of courts, and an iniquitous Ma. 
chavelian craft. Or if we lodge the mi- 
nagement of this important affair with the 
creatures of churchmen, and thy paraſites 
and fools of miniſters of ſtate, the cafe will 
be exactly the ſame ; and therefore I need 
not mention this as a diſtinct article. But to 
whom elſe can it be committed, who can be 
ſuppoſed to have any ſhare in conducting 


public affairs? To none. The * 
there- 
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therefore, is plainly this, that if we under- 
take to reſtrain the liberty of the preſs, as 
the world is at preſent govern'd, we muft 
deſtroy it altogether ; ſo far, at lgaſty as it 
has any relation either to the cauſe of chrz/- 
tianity, or to that of re/zgzoug and civil li- 
berty. 

| ſha only add two obſervations more: 
The one is, that abridging the liberty of 
the preſs is the moſt natural and commo- 
dious project that can be framed for the re- 
ſtoration of popery in order to which no- 
thing more is neceſſary, by way of prepa- 
ration, than to put out peoples eyes, and 
keep them blind and ſtupid. For thoſe, who 
ae the moſt entirely deſtitute of good priu- 
ciples, are always moſt readily diſpoſed to 
mbibe and eſpouſe had ones. The ſecond 
remark is this, that reſtraining the liberty 
of the preſs, in debates about religion and 
wtics, directly tends to impoſe the ſame 
reſtraint with reſpect to philoſophy, and in 
al matters of ſcience whatſoever, For our 
public guides and directors may reaſon thus: 
nat the ſureſt way to prevent mens hink- 
ng contrary to eſtabliſh'd truth or error, 
(vhichſoeyer it be) is to diſcourage their 
linking at all; and the ſureſt way for them 
ot to diſpute he religion of their ance(- 
Irs, is to teach them to diſpute nothing : 
ind farther, that the curioſity of the hu- 
un intellect, and wanton inſolence of rea- 
ning, in points of philoſophy, may, in the 
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end, be applied to the venerable myſterie 
of religion, and then — all is hoſt; or to 
the arcana, the deep intrigues, of politic 
and then — we are equally undone. — And 
upon a foundation ſomewhat like this, there 
was a time, when aſſerting the ant ipodes wy 
voted to be hereſy, and pleading for the 
motion of the earth was thought a crine 
worthy of the inguiſition. Nay, of late year, 
Mr. Lock Es Eſſay on Human Underſtand. 
ing, one of the beſt books in philoſophy 
that was ever wrote (and the author of which 
was an ornament to his country, and to the 
age he lived in) was condemn'd as an u. 
ſound piece, and contrary to the orthod 
faith. Many till rave in the fame ftrain; 
from whence tis plain, that, in their op- 
nion, free debates about religion, govers- 
ment, and philoſophy, ought to ſhare one 
common fate. And thus far, ' indeed, they 
are in the right, that either the preſs ſhould 
be entirely reſtrain'd; or univerſally frei; 
and that mankind ſhould be either allow! 
to improve their knowledge in 40 point, 
ſo far as their faculties will reach; or be 
reduc'd and confin'd to a ſtate of total i- 
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re e, 
Ml NUMB. LXXVIIL 
f REASONS for a law to oblige ſpiri- 


tual perſons and bodies politic to renew 
their leaſes for cuſtomary and rea ſon- 
able fines. 


Ax unalienable property, or, as the law 
11 calls it, an eſtate in morimazrn, ſeem'd 
ſo unreaſonable in its nature, and ſo dan- 
gerous to the ſtate, that our anceſtors, with 
great wiſdom, made many laws, ſometimes 
to prevent, ſometimes to regulate, and ſome- 
times eyen to reſume poſſeſſions of this ſort. 
Which laws in general, as they were reaſon- 


. able, were alſo popular; and the perſons 
who oppoſed them, for the intereſt of the 
7 . . N . 

little bodies politic, of which they were 


members, and who might be affected by 
them, were confider'd rather as members of 
clubs, than of the commonwealth. | 
Bur when laws of this nature have af- 
fected corporations eccleſiaſtical, we find 
they have ſometimes been unacceptable to 
the clergy ; not from any views of ſelf- in- 
creſt, but as they conſidered every poſſeſ- 
ſon of their own, as the poſſeſſion of the 
church, and appropriated to the ſervice of 

Cod; fo that the taking away, or limiting, 
any part of what they enjoy, or the reftrain- 
2 ing 
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ing their means of making new acquiſition 
is conſidered as an injury to the church, and 
an inſult on heaven. */ vl 
DR. Prideaux has learnedly ſhewn, that 
whatſoever was appropriated to the idols of 
the heathen was ſacred, ſince the intention of 
the giyer was to dedicate it to heaven; and 
ſuppoſes a whole army to have been de. 
ftroy'd for plundering the temple of Apoll. 
AND the learned Sir H. Spelman has, in 
a moſt elaborate treatiſe on facrilege, ſhewn 
the vengeance of heaven purſuing the inhe- 
ritors of the eſtates which were heretofore 
poſſeſs'd by the monks and abbots in this 
kingdom. | 
HAvING a great tenderneſs and vere- 
ration for this reverend and powerful body, 
J was very glad to find the bill which paſs 
the laſt ſeſſions, for reſtraining the aliens. 
tion of lands in mortmain, was as agreeable 
to their intereſt, as to my own ſentiments of 
policy and juſtice. 
THro'I own myſelf to have been always 
an advocate for that bill, yet my zeal for it 
was greatly increaſed, when TI found by the 
debate of a noble lord, that the reyerend 
clergy were already in poſſeſſion of a plen- 
tiful ſubſiſtance ; and that the paſſing the 
law then in debate would ſecure them in i 
from ariy reſumption, which a too zealous 
purſuit and improyident increaſe of wealti 
might endanger. 
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I own, the ſatisfaction which I found from 
this conſideration has of late been ſomewhat 
diminiſhed, by reports which have been in- 
vidiouſly ſpread abroad, as if the clergy, 
difatisty'd with being debarred from any 
means of acquiring new eſtates, were reſolv- 
ed to make the moſt of the old; and that 
the poſſeſſions of their tenants were to com- 
penſate the diſappointments of their land- 
lords. | 

S o M E complaints have been made of 
grie vous exactions of fines for the rene wal 
of leaſes, far beyond the cuſtomary propor- 
tion ; and ſome of abſolute refuſals, to re- 
new on any terms, at the expiration of their 
leaſes. 

I cannot, I own, ſuppoſe that our cler- 
gy have given any cauſe for ſuch reports, 
eſpecially at this time, when infidelity is 
making ſo great a progreſs ; when their per- 
ſons, and even their ſacred character are too 
pt to be made the ſubject of ridicule ; when, 
u the Miſcellauiſi well obſerves, the conta- 
gion ſpreads even from the nobleman to the 
lootman: J can't, I ſay, think it poſſible to 
belieye, that our clergy will conſpire with 
their enemies in taking away the remains of 
their popularity, and truſt only to their riches 
and power for their ſupport. I own, if that 
vas to be the caſe, I ſhould ſoon apprehend 
i retumption ; for neither the policy, nor 
the temper of the Engliſh would bear to 
luye half a dozen of our biſhoprics equal 
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in value, each of them, to the ſee of Ty, 
2 6 

Bur howeyer unreaſonable ſuch repom 
and apprehenſions may be, ſince they ars he. 
come general, I hope, for their ſecurity and 
honour, ſome of their friends will propoſe a 
bill for the aſcertaining of fines to be taken 
by all bodies corporate, whether ſole or ap. 
gregate, for the renewals of leaſes. And 
ſince a bill of this nature, tho? it has long 
been defired by the wiſeſt friends of our con- 
ſtitution, may meet with ſome objections, not 
only from infidels and enemies of our eſta- 
bliſhment, but even from ſome well-memn- 
ing perſons, who are zealouſly attached to 
it ; I ſhall endeavour to ſhew ſuch a bill to 
be reaſonable, agreeable to our conſtitution, 
and conformable to the ſentiments of our 
church, as expreſſed by its biſhops and moſ 
zealous members, 13 


* 


Tux convenience that will ariſe from the 
quieting ſo many perſons in their poſſeſſions 
by long cuſtom become hereditary, purchaſed 
almoſt as dear as freeholds, from the conf: 
dence repoſed in their landlords of renewa|s 
on cuſtomary terms; and not only purchaſed 
at great prices, but improved by great in- 
duſtry and expence : And on the contrary 
the inconyenience which will ariſe from thc 
rendering their poſſeſſions precarious ; the 
waſte of lands, dilapidations of houſes; the 
the diſcouragement to induſtry ; the ruin o 
Fumerous families, now uſeful to the f. 
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who in the caſe ſuppoſed, muſt ' become a 
burden to it: Theſe and many more rea- 
ſons of equal weight, ſhow the fitneſs of 
ſuch a law. Nor do I think the increaſe of 
the revenues of the church, even to ten 
times their preſent yalue, (which I will ad- 
mit may be the caſe, if leaſes are permitted 
to expire, and rack. rents to be taken) how 
deſirable ſo ever it may be, would be an e- 
quivalent for ſo many and fo great inconye- 
niencies. 

I know I ſhall be told, that this law would 
he an invaſion of private property; and tho' - 
neyer ſo many conveniencies might ariſe from 
it, tis therefore to be rejected as unjuſt. 

LegrT the objector conſider, the ſtatutes 
of limitations were all invaſions of private 
property; equally ſo at leaſt with the law 
now propoſed ; but the good propoſed to 
the whole commonwealth, by the quieting 
of men in their poſſeſſions, was thought to 
deſerve the attention of the legiſlature much 
more than the loſs which a few private per- 
ſons might receive. The reaſon is the ſame 
for bills to make rivers navigable; for high- 
ways, and many other caſes where private 
property gives place to public utility. And 
the equity of theſe laws is obyious; for ſince 
the enjoy ment of private property ariſes from 
the conſent and protection of the ſtate, the 
neceſſity of the ſtate muſt always be the pri- 
mary conſideration. *Tis true, that the pub- 
le, in ſuch caſes, make all the ſatisfaction 

P 4 which 
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which can be reaſonably ſuppoſed in their 
power, to perſons whoſe property they haye 
thus occaſion to apply 4o public uſe ; and 
their reaſon for ſo doing is too obvious to 
mention. 8 
Bur to our objector, who is ready to ak 
a reaſon why ſhould not bodies corpotate 
have the ſame dominion over their eſtate, 
which private perſons haye over theirs? The 
anſwer is plain, they are not private eſtates 
but the revenues of the public; truſted in 
their hands, or given them for a particular 
uſe. Private perſons acquire a particular 
property by their labour and induſtry; and 
natural juſtice requires the application of i 
to the maintenance of their poſterity ; the 
ſervices which acquired the eſtate are per. 
formed, and there is no condition ſubſe- 
quent. e 
Tux caſe is far different in bodies pol. 
tic ; they are the creatures of the ſtate; 
they exiſt for its ſervice, and may be di- 
ſolved at its pleaſure; their eſtates and rc- 
yenues are given for particular uſes and fer- 
vices, and are to be proportioned to the uſe 
deſigned ; the right of their perpetual ſuc- 
ceſſion is a meer chimera, a ſound to which 
no idea can be annexed, And the right of 
every individual member of a body corpo- 
rate to any poſſeſſion of the corporation, can 
continue no longer than his relation to the 
corporation; that is, during his ſeryice ; 
js is a life eſtate at moſt. > 
E oR 
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Fo k this reaſon it is, that a freehold 
poſſeſſed by virtue of an office for life, as a 
tiſhopric, does not endow the wife, nor 1s it 
forfeited for felony or treaſon; for the in- 
heritance is in the ſtate ; and the incumbent 
only intitled to the «ſs fructuum; and the 
reverfion being in the public, may therefore 
be diſpoſed of as the public ſhall think pro- 

r, and even the poſſeſſion; making a rea- 
ſonable ſatisfaction for the loſs any pri vate 
perſon ſhall ſuſtain thereby. 

WHETHER the public can make a bet- 
ter diſpoſition of their intereſt, than by giv- 
ing it thoſe whoſe induſtry has improved, 
and in ſome caſes created it, and who have 
enjoyed it by long cuſtom, and by the loſs 
of it will be 1ntirely undone, I ſubmit to 
their wiſdom. bt 

Tur our legiſlature has oft thought 
proper to interfere, in regulating the revenues 
of bodies politic, and particularly eccleſia- 
ſic, I could produce innumerable inſtances. 
| ſhall content my ſelf with a few. The 
diſſolution of abbies and of the knights tem- 
plars, Sc. the reſumption of their poſſeſ- 
lions, are too notorious to take up the time 
of the reader; I would rather mention ſuch 
i may have eſcaped. his notice, and have 
neyer been ohjected to. 7 

Tur parſons, vicars, and other ſpiritnal 
perſons in the arch-deaconry of Richmond in 
the county of Tori, had a cuſtom of taking, 
in the name of a portion or penſion, a ninth 


pare 
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part of the goods and chattels of every yer. 
fon dying within their juriſdiction, and ſome, 
times a third part, - 
Tu Is revenue or eſtate of theſe ſpirity. 
al perſons was taken away by the ſtatute made 
26 Hen. 8 chap. 15. and the reaſon piyer 
for it is, That the cuſtom was to the 
and manifeſt impoveriſhing of moſt of al 
the king's poor ſubjects inhabiting and 
dying in that juriſdiction.“ | 

By the ſtatute made in the firſt year of 
queen Z/1Z. c. 22. the queen had poyer 
given her, during her life, To make and 
«+ preſcribe unto every collegiate church, 
and other eccleſiaſtical incorporation, and 
* ſchool, founded by Hen. the 8th, queen 
« Mary, and by the lord cardinal Pool, 
„ and unto all and every the officers, mi- 
«« niſters, and ſcholars in them, or any of 
„ them, and to their ſucceſſors for eyer, 
« ſuch ſtatutes, ordinances and orders, 2 
«« well for the order of their ſervice, mini. 
«« ftry, functions, and duties; as alſo for 
„their HOUSES, LANDS, TENTHS, 
* REVENUES, AND HEREDITAMENTS, 
and further, That her majeſty ſhall, and 
« may, at her pleaſure, alter, change, aug- 
„ ment, or diminiſh all and every the ſta- 
e tutes, ordinances and orders of the aforc- 
« {aid churches, corporations, and ſchools, 
« from time to time, as to her majeſty ſhall 
« ſeem ſufficient” And the ſtatute farther 
obliges the obſer vation of ſuch ſtatutes, ol. 
ders, and ordinances for eyer. | 
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er. [ muſt here obſerve, that a decree entered 
ne in the court of Tor and elfewhere in this 

reign (as we find it recited in Nuſporth) 
vu. did aſcertain the tenant's right of renewal 


de of leaſes with favour, in reſpect of their te- 
en cant right, which rene wal therefore in this 
cn WY ccign was thought by law an equitable right; 
and if the queen, by any rules or orders 
d made by the authority of the ſtatute laſt re- 
cited, had ſettled the rights of renewal of 

Ame lands mentioned in that law for ever, 1 
er don't ſee how the legality or equity of her 
0 orders could have admitted of diſpute. 

, [ muſt alſo take notice, that where agree- 


ments have actually been made by the te- 
nts, which the legiſlature thought burthen- 
ſome, laws have been made for their relief; 
5 appears 7 the ſtatute made in the 26th 
of Henry VIII. c. 17. which gives the firſt 
fruits and tenths to the crown; which ſta- 
tute enacts; That no farmer or ſpiritual 
perſons ſhould be compelled to pay the 
* firſt fruits or yearly penſion granted to 
* the king's highneſs, notwithſtanding any 
* coyenant, contract, bond, or other thing 
* made to the contrary.” | 

By the aboye recited ſtatutes ( without 
troubling the reader with a plurality of in- 
ſtances of the ſame nature) it ſufficiently ap- 
pears, that the legiſlature has, from time to 
time, interpoſed in the diſpoſal of eccleſia- 
ſtical revenues, altering them, or even taking 


them away, as it appeared to them reaſona- 
1 
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ble; and even interpoſing between the land. 
lord and tenant, to rellen the tenant pin 
his own agreement. 

I might proceed to ſhew the regal the 
law has to tenant right, when eſtabliſh'd by 
long uſage; but as the whole affair of — 
mary eſtates is learnedly and clearly explain 
ed in a ſmall treatiſe, under the name d 
Everard Fleetwood, Eſq; which has lately 
been republiſhed, I ſhall choole to refer the 
reader to it for his full ſatisfaction on tha 
head; and doubt not but he will ſee cle 
chat all our copyhold and cuftomary eſtate 
of England have no other title but what the 
legiſlature gave them in conſideration df 
their length of poſſeſſion; the equity of thei 
claim, who had cultivated and improvel 
their lands, to enjoy the fruits of their l. 
bour; and that the lord would be no tei 
ſufferer, whilſt his cuſtomary rents and fer 
vices were paid. The law; in obliging hin 
to accept of cuſtomary. and 'reafonable. fine, 
deprived him of nothing but. a power of 
oppreſſion, and of poſſeſſing himſelf of the 
profit ariſing from the Sy * others. 


NUMB. 
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I continuation of the REASONS for 4 


-u to oblige ſpiritual perſons and bodies 
I politic to renew their leaſes for cuſtomary 
: and reaſonable fines. 

] 


prone NS uſed to make diſtinctions 
in caſes where there is no real difference 
in reaſon, object, that the caſe of copy hold 
«r cuſtomary tenants, is by no means parallel 
to the caſe of leaſeholders renewing their 
leaſes from time to time. For, admitting 
the intereſt of lords of manors and of the 
for to be coeval, and that the leſſees had, 
by a ſeries of renewals, continued in poſſeſſion 
$ long as the copyholder, by virtue of his 
admittance ; yet it would not prove an equa- 
ty of right in the leſſee; ſince the accept- 
ance of every leaſe was a confeſſion, that he 
who accepted it had no right but by virtue 
of the leaſe, which was temporary, and 
would therefore never ſupport a ples of pre- 
ſcription ; beſides, that the alteration of the 
terms of the leaſes from time to time, was a 
proof that the terms of the renewal were in 
the breaſt of the leſſor. 

Ler the objeQor conſider if this was not 


ganſt his copyhold tenant; every admit- 
tance 


Qually the plea of the lord of the manor 
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tance was only an agreement for the life « 
the tenant, and the fines were not cena 
but in the breaſt of the lord; and many x, 
main fo, only with this reſtriction by the 
law as it now ſtands, that the fines ſhall he 
ſuch as the law deems reaſonable, which i 
all I plead for in behalf of the leſſees. 
Bur to put this matter beyond controyerf, 
Iwill recommend to the reader the peru 
of ſome acts of parliament, even of a yey 
modern date, which have been made in f. 
vour of leaſcholders, in caſes abſolutely p» Wil | 
rallel with the preſent, in which the rights. 
the crown itſelf were concern'd ; I men | 
thoſe acts which have been made in ever il: 
reign, from that of Q. Eli. to that of hi 
preſent majeſty, in behalf of the leaſcholl i ; 
tenants of the dutchy of Cornwall, which 
are, ſtat. 21 Ja. 1ſt. chap. 29. 1 Car. . 
£8. 23 C#. 3. Cc: % 4 .£ 
1 Ja. 2. c. 9. 5 & 6 William and A 
ch. 18. 12 William and Mary, ch. 13, 
12 A. F. 2 ch. 22. 1G. 1. ch. 37. F 
in almoſt every one of which, the ng 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


of the renewal of the tenant is aſſerted; and 
the king or duke of Cornwall is permitted 
to renew for reaſonable rents reſeryed, which 
are declared not to be leſs than a twentict 
part of the yearly value. The complaints 
of the tenants, who have been raiſed in 
their rents, are mention'd as juſt and es- 
ſonable; and they are enabled by law ie 


compound for increaſed rent, and to 1 | 
ore 
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tored to the old rents: And the ſuffering 


the leaſes to expire, is declared to be highly 


convenient and unreaſonable. This is the 
ſenſe of our laws in the caſe of the crown, 
the higheſt corporation, whole eſtates have 
always been held to be as ſacred to the 
public, to ſay the leaſt, as thoſe before- 
mentioned; and tho' there was leſs reaſon to 
fear any prejudice could ariſe from their in- 
creaſe. 

How much ſtronger would the argument 
he in the caſe of bodies politic, whoſe re- 
venues were ſufficient to anſwer the ends pro- 
poſed by their conſtitution, and the ends for 
which their eſtates were given, and whoſe 
increaſe of reyenue would be dangerous to 
the ſtate ? 

Nay, ſuppoſe the eſtates of any corpo- 
ration were actually increaſed, without preju- 
dice to any perſon whatſoever, to a yalue far 
more than ſufficient to anſwer the ends for 


which the ſtate erected it; might not the le- 


gziſlature juſtly conſider the ſurplus in the 
hands of the corporation as a reſulting truſt 
to be apply'd to the uſe of the ſtate? Has 
not church-plate from time to time been 
ppropriated for the public ſervice ? Are 
there not inſtances even where money given 
tothe crown for public ſervice has been re- 
turned, when it has been more than was ne- 
celſary for the intended ſervice ? 


Tae ſenſe of the biſhops and friends of 


bur church, on this ſubject, I chooſe to give 
in 
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in their own words: Biſhop Bur net, in h; 
Hiſtory of his own Times, p. 186. expreſſe 
himſelf as follows: He tells us, that in the 
year 1661, © Almoſt all the leaſes'of the 
church eſtates over England were fall 


„in; there having been no renewal fu 
„twenty years: The leaſes for years wer Wn: 
« determin'd ; and the wars had carried of for 
„ ſo many men, that moſt of the leaſes fr My: 
„lives were fallen into the incumbeny to 
* hands; ſo that the church eſtates were n 
them; and the fines raiſed by renewing n 
* the leaſes, roſe to about a million and : Wi-1 
„half. It was an unreaſonable thing to lu Ne 
*+* thoſe who were now promoted, carry of Wii: 
ſo great a treaſure. | of 

Ir the half had been apply'd to the Mt 
„buying of tythes or glebes for ſmall w- 


„ carages, here a foundation had been laid 
„ down for a great and effectual reformi- 
tion. In ſome ſees, forty or fifty thou- 
„ ſand pounds were raiſed, and applied to 
* the enriching biſhops families. Something 
« was done to churches and colleges, and 
in particular to St. Paul's in London; 2 
„ noble collection was made for redeeming 
«« ſlaves that were in any part of Barbary; 
but this fell far ſhort of what might have 
been expected. In this the lord Claren- 
* don was heavily charg'd, as having ſhevn, 
that he was more the biſhops friend than 
the church's. It is true, the lau mad! 


*« thoſe fines belong to the incumbent For 
15 
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« ſuch an extraordinary occaſion deſerved 
« 4 LAW SHOULD HAVE BEEN MADE 
« on PURPOSE.” 

Note, T hear of no complaints made of 
ny unreaſonable or unuſual fine taken on 
this occaſion, much lefs of any refufal to re- 
new, Yet only becaufe the riches produced 
on this occaſion, wete an unreafonable re- 
ward for the ſervice which the biſhop was 
to do, or had done, our right reverend au- 
thor concludes, a law ought to have been 
made to take them from the per ſons poſſeſs- 
ed of them by law, and to appropriate them 
to the public ſervice, What would he have 
ſid to a project to raiſe the annual produce 
of the church eſtate to this ſum, which he 
thinks ſo vaſtly unreaſonable, tho' the pro- 
duce of twenty years. 

Taz ſequel of his account of this tranſ- 
ation, tho' in ſome ſort a digreſſion, the 
reader will think worth his notice. He gives 
t us in the following words: 
Wax the biſhops did with thoſe great 
" fines, was a pattern to all the lower dig- 
nitaries, who generally took more care of 
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" of merit and ſervice were loaded with 
many livings and dignities. With this 
great acceſſion of wealth there broke in 
upon the church a great deal of luxury 
end high living, on pretence of hoſpita- 
1 lty ; While others made purchaſes, and 
" left great eſtates, moſt of which we. have 
Vor. IT, Q ken 
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" themſelves than the church. The men 


| 
| 
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* ſcen melt away. And with this oyerſs 
of wealth and pomp, that came on mer 
in the decline of their parts and age, they 
** who were now growing into old age, he. 
came lazy, and negligent of all true con. 
cerns of the church; they left preaching 
and writing to others, while they pare 
*« themſelves up to caſe and ſloth. In all 
„ which fad repreſentation, ſome few ex. 
ceptions are to be made, but ſ few, that 
* if a new ſet of men had not appeared if 
another ſtamp, the church had quite hf 
« her eſteem all over the nation. 
Wuar were the ſentiments of the famou Wi 
archbiſhop Land, of the tenants right to r- 
new. on reaſonable terms, appears from hi 
conduct in the council. The caſe we find 
in Ruſhworth's Collections, vol. 3. p. 1051. 
Dr. Belcanqual, dean of Durham, complain- 
ed to the council of George Grey and Autlun 
Smith, two of his tenants, for having got d- 
vers of the tenants of the dean and chaptet, 
to ſer their hands to a complaint againſt the 
dean and chapter, without having firſt made 
known their grieyances to the dean and chap- 
ter before they came up to complain. Grey and 
Smith confeſſed their ſubſcribing petitions; 
but ſaid, they had cauſe to complain, becaule 
the dean and chapter, contrary to a decree 
ter'd in the court of 7ork and elſewhere, 
the time of queen Elizabeth, had demit 
ded greater fines than uſually had beet 


taken. The archbiſhop thought this 100 
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fon ſo falſe, and ſuch a ſcandal on the dean 
ind chapter, and ſs injurious to the honour 
of the church, that at his requeſt, Grey and 
With were fined, and committed to the 
Gatehouſe, where they lay till the meeting 
of the parliament delivered them. 

Tas next authority I ſhall produce is, 
that of the reverend Dr, Hacket, made bi- 
ſhop of Lichfield and Coventry at the reſto- 
ntion. His zeal for the church, added to 
his great learning and judgment, occaſioned 
his being unanimouſly choſen by the clergy 
to make their defence, in the year 1641, 
zpainſt the bill for taking away the govern- 
ment of the church by biſhops, deans and 
chapters, Sc. On this occaſion, taking no- 
tice of the antiquity of the cathedral churches, 
and their poſſeſſions, which he tells us are 
the firſt monuments of chriſtianity in Eng- 
land, he argues for their continuance, not 
only on their own account, but for the ſake 
of their tenants, © who have, ſays he, prof 
* per'd better, by holding leaſes from deans 
* and chapters, than farmers elſewhere do 
* proſper under incorporations over all the 
kingdom: And the tenants, continues he, 
* are ſenſible of their own happineſs here- 
in, and have teſtified it from many places, 
by rendering their humble petitions to 
his honourable houſe, that they may con- 
tinue as they have done under their an- 
* Cent landlords ; which, with all ſubmiſ- 
- lon, we moſt humbly craye may be ad- 
Q 2 «© mitted 
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***mitted and peruſed by this honourable 
* houſe. And I cannot blame them to ſti 
** in their own caſe; for good Accountant 
have caſt it up, that if all the lands of al 
the cathedral and collegiate churches were 
* caſt up into one total ſum, at a reaſonable 
and fair penny worth, not only in rents but 
in fines, the tenants in clear rent do enjoy 
++ ſix parts in ſeven at leaſt; and we do ng 
„ grudge them this bargain, but are moſ 
* willing that our revenue ſhould be dif. 
«« perſed into all the veins in the kingdom. 

T a1s was the ſenſe of not a private per. 
ſon, but of the whole clergy, expreſſed by 
their advocate on this remarkable occaſion; 
and I hope neither they nor their tenant 
have changed their minds, but that the fame 
good harmony will always ſubſiſt, and ve 
ſhall find them, on all occaſions, pctitioning 
in behalf of their landlords. For tho the 
ſevenfold increaſe of wealth which might 
accrue, by the raiſing the tenants to rack- 
rents, may appear a delicious morſel to ſome 
few of our well-meaning friends; tho' they 
might be pleaſed to ſee the church of 7ort, 
by railing its rents, poſſeſſed of 65000 fl per 
Ann. the church of Durham 85000 J. the 
church of Carliſle 45 or 50000 J. and tic 
other churches in proportion; which migit 
perhaps be the caſe, if the laity could be n. 
duced by a laudable zeal for religion, and 
reyerence-to the clergy, to acquieſce in it; 


yet ſuch is the deplorable growth of _— 
175 
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ble I tity, that this one reflection will ſhew the 
ſtir WM feaſonableneſs of the caution given by bi- 
ns WY ſhop Burner, in the concluſion of his hi- 
al Bi ſtory, to the dignitaries of the church. 

ere « Tx, fays he, they abandon themſel ves 
to ſloth and idleneſs; if they neglect their 
proper functions, and follow a ſecular, a 


0 Wl © vain, a covetous and luxurious courſe of 
ot Wi © life; if they (not content with educating 
it WH «+ their children well, and with ſuch com- 
petency as will ſet them afloat in the 


« world) think of building up their own 
« houſes, and raiſing great eſtates, they will 
put the world on many unacceptable in- 
* quiries : Wherefore is this waſte made? 
Why are theſe revenues continued to men 
* who make ſuch an ill uſe of them? And 
* why is an order kept up, that does the 
church ſo little good, and gives ſo much 
« {ſcandal 2 | 


See ERIE e ee ee e 
NUMB LXXX. 


1 HE tenderneſs and regard which I have 
ſhewn to the c/ergy in my papers con- 
ceming their renewal of /eaſes, was, I hop'd, 
ſufficient to have ſecured me from any diſ- 
pleaſure from that reverend body on that 
account ; and particularly as I had, in thoſe 
papers, been cautious to comply with the 
clam which all their writers, who have ap» 


" peared 
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peared in defence of arbitrary fines, haye 
oy for them ; which is, bong 0 1 
equal foot with the laity in the ſame circum. 
ſtances. The author of the Rzgbts of the 
Churches and Colleges, who is doubtlch a 
zealous a defender of arbitrary fines as hy 
appeared, ventur'd to promiſe, ** That if 
the legiſlature ſhall ever think proper to 
make a general law to aſcertain the fing 
* and Ard e, leaſes, eccleſiaſtical land. 
*« lords will not deſire to be excepted fron 
it, but will be very willing to have thei 
rights put upon the ſame foot with thok 
of their fellow - ſubjects: (vide p. 7) 
and this only have I contended for, tha 
what they enjoy in their natural capacity, 
they ſhould have as ample and unlimited 
any other perſon whatſoever ; and that wha 
they enjoy in their political or . 
capacity, ſhould be ſubject to the fame lay 
and rule which is propoſed for all other bodies 
politic, and every other perſon, in his poli- 
fical capacity; whoſe exiſtence being owing 
to the will of the ſtate, they can have no 
reaſon to continue in being but the benefit 
of the ſtate, nor any property in their poli 
tical capacity, but on terms which may wich- 
out any injuſtice be limited, regulated, dir 
miniſhed, or extinguiſhed, for the public 
convenience, by the legiſlature. Therc 
no more reaſon, that a corporation or an of- 
fice ſhould ſubſiſt, after it becomes uſeleſs fo 

zhe public, than that an uſeleſs law ** 


DS 
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Ve de continued; and fo many of both have 


in fact been diſſolved and diſcontinued by 
the legiſlature, that I think no man will diſ- 
pute either their power or the reaſonableneſs 
of ſo doing: nor is there any more reaſon, that 
ſuch a corporation or office ſhould enjoy a 
revenue, after they are become uſeleſs, than 
that an unneceſſary tax ſhould be continued. 
The proportion therefore of reyenue, which 
every perſon, in his political capacity, ought 
to enjoy, is to be aſcertain'd by the uſe they 
are of to the ſtate; and an increaſe of re- 
yenue, beyond what is ſufficient to anſwer 
the uſe propoſed, is not only unreaſonable, 
but dangerous to the ſtate. For this reaſon 
our law, when it permitted licenſes in mort. 
nan, did always fuppoſe the value of the 
lands to be confined to a reaſonable com- 
pals; for a general licenſe in mortmain would 
have doubrleſs been held illegal ; and if a 
corporation, who had a licenſe, purchaſed | 
beyond the value, it was a forfeiture. Now, 
where is the difference to the public, if a 
corporation ſhould purchaſe lands on which 
a ſmall rent is reſerved, which is within their 
licenſe, and after raiſe them to ten times 
that value; or if they ſhould at firſt exceed 
their licenſe ? The law may indeed differ, 
but the reaſon of reſuraption in both caſes 
's the fame, and in both caſes the legiſlature 
may juſtly reſume. | | 

FRoM theſe reaſons I wiſh'd, for the 
lake of the clergy, a law might be enacted, 
_ which 
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which would make a reſumption of any 
thing they ever enjoy'd unneceſſary; 2 
knowing they are now in affluent circun, 
ſtances of power and riches ; and fearing ty 
what they may be reduced, if ever an exorbi. 
tancy of either ſhou!d make it neceſſary for 
the legiſlature to reſume. | 

Bur notwithſtanding my concern for their 
welfare, I find ſome of that reyerend body 
are diſpleaſed with my propoſal. As I chance, 
ed to ſtep into a coffee-houſe near St. Pauli 
the other day, I found my papers the ſub 
ject of converſation of ſome venerable gen. 
tlemen : one of them ſeemed much diflatis 
fied that any revenues could be thought toy 
great for the good uſes for which they were 
given; whilſt another equally warm, was 
diſpleaſed at the ſuppoſition, that their r- 
venunes were given for any uſe but then 
who enjoyed them; and was very ſure, that 
he had as good a right to the abſolute diſ- 
poſal of his income as any gentleman had to 
the rent of his eſtate. Another accuſed me, 
of having miſrepreſented the value of the 
church lands, and of having miſtaken great- 
ly in ſuppoſing leaſes were not refuſed to be 
renewed at the time of the reſtoration ; But 
this ſeem'd to he agreed by all, that the 


church was not arrived to a competency of 


revenue; and that when it ſhould be ſo, it 
would be time enough to reſtrain its increaſe, 
A very grave gentleman, with an air of great 
þnopledge, was pleaſed to afſert, hat the 
246 43a en 10 whoh 
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whole meaning of 23 was, that the 
zuthor had a leaſe of the Chequer ale- houſe 
in Wapping ; and a very ſmart young man 
put an end to the converſation, by aſſuring 
them he would anſwer them very ſoon him- 
cif rig SHOES 11; ade ens fog of 
Tao! it was no ſmall mortification to me, 
to find that my labours were unacceptable to 
ny of thoſe gentlemen for whole uſe they 
were deſign' d; yet I am willing to dedicate 
this paper alſo to their ſervicèe; that, by ex- 
flaining more fully ſome parts of the form- 
ir, I may regain their good will, or at leaſt 
aye the anſwerer ſome trouble. 
Tas uſes for which lands were given to 
the church, their friend Dicaiuphilus Can- 
tabrigienſis chooſes to explain to. us from our 
ts of parliament; and quotes from the 
Rich. 2. c. 3. That lands were given to 
holy church, to ſerve and honour God 
diligently, to keep hoſpitality, and to teach 
the people, and to do other worthy acts 
' pertaining to the cure of ſouls. 
To form therefore a juſt idea of the 
quantity of revenue which is ſufficient to 
alver theſe good ends, the legiſlature may 
conſider them ſeparately, and leave an am- 
ple proviſion for ea | Kh 
AND to take them in the order they 
land, they may form an idea, in the firſt 
place, how much will be ſufficient to induce - 
tne clergy, in their ſeveral capacities and 
functions, to ſerye and honour God A” 
y. 
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Iy. TI have that good opinion of them, thy 
I hope a very large ſum would not be de- 
manded on this head; nay, I am convi 
that a ſum for this purpoſe, may be by then. 
ſelves eſteemed too large for this uſe, fince 
it is well known, that in ſome counties, where 
the income of a living is ſo great, that it 
may draw a ſuſpicion of ſerving God for 
money, the incumbent chooſes not to reſide 
on his cure, but leaves this duty to be per. 
formed by perſons who are leſs liable to an 
objeftion of this fort. | TOUT HD 
Tux keeping of hoſpitality is the ſecond 
uſe propoſed. The expence- neceſſary for 
that purpoſe may be left to the judgment 
of the my, themſelves, who have judgel 
much Jeſs ſums. neceſſary for: that purpoſe, 
than were in former times apply'd to it: not 
for want of revenues to anſwer the ; 
for it muſt be allowed, that their revenues 
are increaſed, tho their hoſpitality has been, 
for prudential reaſons, diminiſhed ; but our 
clergy deſire not to influence the people 
from their good living, but by their gout 
lives. i: Hic * ! 
Tux next end to be anſwered is, tech- 
ing the people; for which end preaching i 
appointed. For this purpoſe, I own, no te- 
ward can be too great ; and it would have 
been ſome difficulty to have made a calcu- 
lation, what ſum ſhould be allowed by thc 
ſtate for this purpoſe, if a price had not been 


hxed by the conſent of the clergy, _ 
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is now become univerſally ſettled ; but fo 
moderate are they in their demands on this 
head, that T am told ten ſhillings is the price 
of a ſermon all over the kingdom, travelling 
charges being included. | 2 
In the laſt place, an allowance is to be 
made for doing other worthy acts appertain- 
ing to the cure of ſouls. I own, this head, 
as it is general, is moſt difficult, to be con- 
ider'd juſtly ; as it is ſomewhat uncertain 
what thoſe good acts are which now apper- 
tain to the cure of ſouls, for which money 
isin any way neceſſary. In the times when 
this law was made, the ſouls of the dead 
were a great and neceſſary expence to the 
living; as well as pardons and indulgences, 
and many other good things, as they were 
then eſteemed, which were all the pro- 
duce of money. But the reformation has 
leſſen d greatly theſe expences ; nor are the 
acraments or abſolutions of our church to 
be fold for money, nor are they any expence 
to it, Tranſlations, procurations, ſynodals, 
reverſfions of preſentations, and ſome ſuch 
aticles there are, which are doubtleſs an ex- 
pence to the clergy ;. but whether theſe are 
thoſe preſcribed by the ſtate, und; the name 
of worthy acts appertaining to the cure of 
fouls, I will not take upon me to ſay, but 
vould leave it to themſelves to determine, 


and alſo the expence of them; but this I 


ink we may be ſure of, that the racking 
of tenants, the ruining their families, and 
X 50 
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impovertſhing the kingdom, is not a worthy 
act appertaining to the cure of ſouls. 
Tax fame author has alſo quoted the 
34 Eliz.1.c.1. de proviſoribus, and 25 E.; 
where it 1s declared, * That the church i; 
founded in prelacy by the kings of Em. 
land, earls, barons, and other nobles of 
the realm, to inform them and their pes. 
ple in the law of God, and to make hol. 
* pitality, alms, and other works of char. 
* ty, which nearly agrees with the former, 
faving in the mentioning alms and other 
works of charity, which I forbear to men. 
tion, as the clergy, ſince the days of Eliza 
beth, have choſen to leave the care of the 
r to the church-wardens. | 
I muſt alſo obſerve, that the computi- 
tions made in the former paper, of the w 
lue of the church lands in ſome dioceſe, 
are in groſs, yet I believe near the truth; 
but that I ſhall be very willing to receive 
more accurate information, and ready to com. 
municate ſuch knowledge, when I ſhall * 
thoroughly informed. 35 
I muſt alſo deſire the reader not to be le 
into a miſtake by my mentioning, that ei- 
orbitant fes were not taken at the time of 
the reſtoration for renewals, or that there 
were not any refuſals to renew ; for this 
only a general aſſertion. Particular inſtance 
may perhaps be found to the contrary ; tho 
a commiſſion was iſſued out at that time (0 


prevent it; and two inſtances appear, * 
the 


— — — Pw — __ — al — * * m 


l the interpoſition of the Houſe of Commons 

u found neceſſary, and accordingly obtain- 
+. co, to oblige a renewal on reaſonable terms, 
"WW which I have extracted from the journals of 
: that houſe, and inſert, to convince the cler- 
Wy, that tho' the legiſlature has always, and 
2 [ hope will always treat them with the ut- 
„. noſt tenderneſs, yet they may be aſſured it 
WI vill interpoſe in caſes of neceſſity. 


17th Juby, 1661. 13 Car. 2. 
; A Petition of ras 4 Lowe, Eſq; mem- 
* ber of this houſe, was this day read, 
wherein he doth complain, that he and 
his anceſtors having been for above a hun- 
« dred years tenants of the prebend, manor, 
and parſonage of Calne in Miltſbire, held 
of the treaſurer of the cathedral church 
Hof Sarum, and that he and his mother 
* (to whom he 1s executor) paid to and for 
Eduard Davenant, doctor of divinity, 
„now treaſurer of the ſaid church, above 
four thouſand pounds for a leaſe of the 
premiſſes for one and twenty years, which 
vill expire at our Lady-Day next, and 
* hath laid out, for preſervation of his eſtate, 
* and 11 improvement and otherwiſe about 
the premiſſes, above four thouſand pounds 
more, and having been a great ſufferer for 
his late majeſty, and alſo his now majeſty, 
by impriſonment, and plunder, compoſi- 
tlon, ſequeſtration, and decimation, yet 
the ſaid Dr. doth refuſe to grant a new 
hy leaſe 
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leaſe to him of the premiſſes, but hath 
ranted a concurrent leaſe thereof to his 
on, or ſome other relation: and altho 
ſeveral orders have been made for the pe- 


titioner's relief, by the lords and other 
perſons, commiſſionated by his majefty, to 


mediate between the church and the aun. 
tient tenants and purchaſers, yet he re. 
fuſeth to give any obcdience thereto, 
Oradered, T a ar copies of the ſaid pe. 
tition be ſent to Dr. Davenant and his 
ſon; and Mr. Hungerford, Mr. Earnhy, 
and Mr. Daniel, members of this houſe 
or any of them, are deſired to deliver the 
copies to them, and to treat between the 
bee and accommodate the difference 
ween them in this receſs of the pu- 
liament, if they can: for the better el 
fecting whereof, it is recommended by 
this houſe to the ſaid Dr. Davenant and his 
ſon, to renew the leaſe of the premiſſes to 
Mr. Lowe upon reaſonable terms, accord- 
ing to auntient uſe, or elſe to return their 
anſwer therein to this houſe, by ſome of 
the perſons before-mentioned, who are to 
report the ſame to the houſe at their firſt 
meeting after the receſs : And it is alſo 
recommended to his majeſty's commiſſion- 
ers, to reſume the cauſe between the faid 
parties, and to take it into further conſ- 
deration; and in the mean tyme, it is de- 
fired by this houſe, that the lord biſhop 


and dean and chapter of Sarum, do - 
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bear to give any confirmation to the con- 
« current leaſe, if it be not done.” 


9 July 1661. 13 Car. 2. 

0 A Petition of William Balaam and 
Thomas Culpeper, Eſqrs. was this 

« day read. 

Ordered, © „Tua it be recommended 
« to the lord biſhop of Ely to renew the 
« petitioners leaſe upon reaſonable terms, and 
„Mr. Speaker is defired to move his lord- 
* ſhip elfectually therein from this houſe. 


I will only add, that as it appears by the 
votes, — theſe precedents have lately 
been conſidered by the legiflature, on occa- 
ſion of a petition of the like ſort, which now 
lies before them; it is h a general bill 
vill ſpeedily be brought i in, wherein the pre- 
ſent intereſt of the clergy will be confider- 
ed, and whereby all complaints of this fort 
may, for the future, be prevented. 


ite Vote 15 March, 1736, 


NUMB. 
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Cerni⸗ igitar, quod eprſcopus, prebyter & 


and men, in church and ftate ; that had thei 


_ ceſfarily implying ſome charge or biſhoprc 


: 
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diaconus non ideo ſunt beati, quia epiſes. 
pi, vel presbyters ſunt aut diaconi 3 ſed 
ft virtutes habuerint nominum ſuorun 
& officcorum. 


Hieron. adv. Jovin, L.. 


JT hath been ſhewn in a former paper, 

that the word Emoygms, i. e. biſhop, wa 
frequently made uſe of by the antient vi- 
ters amongſt the heathens, to denote certain 
officers of various kinds, both amongſt gods 


particular functions and dioceſes committed 
to them; the very notion of 4 biſhop ne 


peculiarly ſubject to his inſpection. I ſhall 
now conſider the meaning of this word, 
made uſe of by the original writers af 
chriſtianity, and ſhew with great impartial 
ty the nature of that office, which is ex- 
preſly denoted by it in the chriftian church. 

TN E firſt perſon after Chriſt, that ve 
particularly read of, as enjoying the honou!, 
and intruſted with the burt hen of the epil- 
copal office, was an apoſtle; and the only 
one of them indeed who is expreſly ſaid to 


have had my emoxgmr, or 4 biſhopric; 1 
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| mention this, becauſe it may ſeem to coun- 
tenance; if not fully to prove the truth of 
that notion, which is the favourite opinion 
of many of our reverend, orthodox, and 
high-church clergy, that their biſhops are 
the true, lineal, hereditary ſucceſſors of the 
poſtles, or at leaſt of an apoſtle. His name 
was Judas; he was a traitor, a devil, kept 
the bag, and betrayed his lord and maſter 
with a kiſs. Indeed neither his dioceſe nor 
flock are particularly named. But the tranſ- 
tors of our bible, in obedience to their or- 
der to keep to the old eccleſiaſtical words, 
ind to inculcate into the minds of their rea- 
ders, that 6z/hoprics are as antient as the 4« 
joſles, have expreſly made him 2 biſhop, 
and aſſigned him a 6i/hopric : Ads I. 20. 
Hit biſhopric let another take. ] ſuppoſe 


>»—— 


big. They knew indeed that the word e- 
nm in that place, ſignified #orhing le ſi 
than what we mean by 4 biſboprie, and 
therefore put in the margin, office or charge. 
but it was proper to keep the old eccleſiaſti- 
cal word, in obedience to their ſuperiors ; 
and that it might appear to their inferiors, 
that biſhoprics were right truly antient, or 
othodox and apoſtolical. 

Tur next b;/hops we have any account 
of in the New Teſtament were the elders of 


pared. From Miletus he (Paul) ſent to 
kplieſus, and called Tvs vpeogUH the pres= 
VoL II. R '  &yers, 


they referred to his inſpection or care of the 


e church of Epheſus, Acts xx. 17. 28. com- 


| — 
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| byters, we render it elders of the church 
| and amongſt other things he ſaid to then 
take heed therefore unto your ſelves, and 
to all the flock over the which the Hh 
Ghoſt hath made you emongwes, biſhops, Ou 
tranſlators render it overſeers, without { 
much as putting in the margin, or, biſþips 
In biſbop Fudas's biſhopric, we have aprod 
of their ſubmiſſion to authority. In the 
Epheſian overſeers, of their honeſty and 
prudence. It was profitable that the per. 
ple ſhould believe in biſhoprics, but not pro 
fitable that they ſhould believe that ther 
were more biſhops than one in the city of 
Epheſus; or that presbyters .and biſhop 
were in any reſpect the ſame : And therefore 
the Epheſian presbyters ſhall not be biſbon 
but only plain and imple overſeers, no. 
withſtanding the order to keep to the oll 
eccleſiaſtical words. St. Peter writing to 
the elders, exhorts them Zo feed the flat 
of God that was amongſt them, emoygron 
taking the over ſight, the original word fight 
fies, exerciſing the epi ſcopal office, not by cui. 
ſtraint, nor for filthy lucre. The nen 
biſhops we read of were thoſe in the city 0 
Philippi, where there ſeem to have been but 
two orders of officers in the church, viz. the 
biſhops and deacons, Philip. i. 1. St. Path 
in his epiſtles to Timothy and Titus, de- 
ſcribes the nature of the epiſcopal function, 


, —— 


ww 4a 


* Peler v. 1, 2. 
with- 
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vithout mentioning the biſhops of any par- 
icular place. And finally, the only place 
where the word is elſewhere uſed is, 1 Pet. 

i, 25. where Chriſt is call'd he. ſhepherd and 
biſhop of fonts. 

So that the proper meaning of the word 
movgros i. e. biſhop, is overſeer, inſpector, 
or ſuperintendent. Thus our tranſlators un- 
derſtood it, when they render'd the word 
movers, Act xx 28. over ſeers. Thus the 
conſtitution of Ot ho, cited by the author of 
the Codex, p. 193. The duty incumbent on 
the venerable fathers, archbiſhops and bi- 
ſhops, by virtue of their office, the name of 
their dignity, which is bijhop, i. e. ſuperin- 
tendent, evidently expreſſes. For they are 
properly to apply themſelves, and to keep 
watch about their flock, according to the | 
evangelic word. 7 pag | 
Ir appears allo that every %i/hop was an | 
elder, or presbyrer, and taken from the preſ- 
bytcrian college; tho* I think every elder 
or presbyter was not a biſhop, as this word 
lems appropriated in the N. T. The name 
of presbyter was taken from the Fews/h /yn- 
gore, and generally implies in it any of- 
ice of dignity and truſt ; and the elders of 
the chriſtian church evidently appear to be 


Lud ad wenerabiles patres, arcHezpiſeep2s, & epiſeopos 
nubat ex officio faciendum, nomen dightatis earum, quad ft 
#!Ous, i. e. ſuperintendens, evidenter exprimit. Jntendere 
iprie quippe habent, & circa gregem ſuum, juxta verbum 
Faigeticum, noctis vigilias cuſtadire. . , 
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perſons ſelected from the ſeveral congregz. 
tions of chriſtian converts, upon account ei. 
their of their age, gravity, wiſdom and ex. 
perience, to take care of, and manage all the , 
ſeveral affairs relating to the reſpective con. Wil ; 
gregations they belonged to. 1 Tim. v. 1, 
the presbyters are deſcribed to be « ww, 
weocg , perſons that rule well, good pre. . 
Jidents of the congregations; which is the 
general account of their office and work, ill { 
Accordingly they received alms for the r- 
lief of their poor, Achs xi. 13, They pre WW} 
ſided in church-debates, Acts xv. 6. They WM; 
ſent meſſengers to other churches, As xv. ll ; 
23. They viſited and pray'd with the fici, Bil , 
Fam. v. 14. And in ſhort, tranſacted, with WW ; 
y 
| 


the advice and conſent of the church, all al. 
fairs in general, relating to the well-being 
order, and government of it. q 
T at office. of thoſe elders who were b- ü 
Thops, ſeems to have been more appropriated t 
and confined, tho more honourable and di. ¶ u 
ficult. They were to rale heed to then 
ſelves and to the flock, i. e. the congregs U 
tion, over which they were biſhops, 70 fer 
the church of God, viz. with ſound doctine, Bi : 
and conſtant preaching, As xx. 28. They Wl » 
were to feed the flock of God, willing 
of a ready mind, and be enſamples ES e 
Flock, 1 Pet. v. 2. They were fuch u. 
boured inthe word and doctrine, 1 Tim. þ 
27. who were apt to teach, 1 Tim. 1. * 
Perſons who held faſt the faithful _ 
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. they had been taught, that they might be 
able by ſound doctrine, both to exhort and 
mvince the gainſayers, Tit. i. 9. They 
were to give attendance to reading, exhor- 
tation, and dottrine ; to meditatè on theſe 
things; to give themſelves WHOLLY o 
them, and to continue in them, that they 
might ſave themſebves and thoſe that heard 

them, 1 Tim. iv. 13 —16. | 
Ir appears extremely plain by theſe paſ- 
ſiges, that that which diſtinguiſhed the pri- 
nitiye biſhop from the elder, and rendred 
him eſpically worthy of double honour, was 
the biſhops conſtant diligent application to 
the preaching of the goſpel; the convincing 
ginſayers, and the ſalvation of themſelves 
ind others ; and their giving themſelves up 
wholly to, and continuing in, theſe things; and 
leaving the care of the leſs important affairs 
of the church to the other elders, who had not 
thus taken on them the epiſcopal charge. So 
that their proper dioceſe was the congregation 
they were ſeverally to inſtruct, that particu- 
ar flock that was under their care, And 
they were to take care of the whole flock to 
feed it, and to feed it themſebves; for of 
Juurneymen ſhepherds, or biſhops, there is 
not the leaſt mention in the New Teſtament. 
So that they who are not ſhepherds and feed- 
rs of the lock, and who do not give them- 
ſelves up wholly to this work, are not thoſe 
bihops which St. Paul deſcribes, and who 
vere originally conſtituted by the Holy Ghoſt. 
| R 3 'Tis 


e 
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'T1s true, my good lord of London ſeen; 
to be not exactly of the ſame opinion with 
St. Paul in this point; for“ he tells the peo. 
ple of his dioceſe, that they are commitiel 
as to their ſpiritual affairs, to the mim 
immediate care and direction of parochiul 
mumiſiers; yet not ſo as to Ceaſe to bes 
part of the epiſcopal care, eſpecially n 
caſes where the concern is general. li 
evident from theſe words, that his lordſhip 
thinks that the ep:/copal care is a differen 
thing from the care and direction of th: 
ſpiritual affairs of the people of his dioceſe 
This he thinks belongs to the parochial ni 
#/ters. The epiſcopal care 1s eſpecially in 
caſes where the concern is general; ſuch a 
relate to all manner of chriſtians, and % 
dangers ſuch as may not fall under th: 
06ſer vation of every particular paſtor, via 
Where the paſtor may be aſleep, or blind, 
or non-reſident, and fo knows nothing of 1 
general concern; which by its bezng gener! 
ſhould, one would think, be known to the 
paſtor as well as every body elſe. So that 
as to the particular ſpiritual concerns of the 
people of London, his lordſhip's epiſcopal 
care hath no relation to them. All theſe be 
nath committed to the more. immediate carc 
of parochial miniſters. He, as biſhop, is not 
to take heed to all the flock of the London 
dioceſe, in their ſpiritual affairs, zo feed tbe 


* Poftoral Leiter, p. 1, | 
| churc 
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church of God, which he hath purchaſed 


with his blood ; only in general concerns, 
where particular paſtors may not obſerye 
the danger, his lordſhip is willing to inter- 
poſe his epiſcopal care. 

AND agrecable to this doctrine, that the 
ſpiritual affairs of the flock of Chriſt are no 
proper and peculiar part of the epiſcopal care, 
| find that the very reverend author of the 
Cidex hath ſhewn, that the dignity of the 
biſhops conſiſts in quite different things than 
taking care of the ſpiritual concerns of the 
flock. They were formerly the king's chief 
counſel, neceſſary and profitable to the king 
and nation, may qualify ſix chaplains, may 
diſpenſe in caſes accuſtomed, muſt be adviſed 
with in cauſes matrimonial, may licence 
the pulling down of churches, may grant 
licences to officiate in unconſecrated places, 
may appoint holy-days, may fit with juſ- 
tices, ſhall judge concerning the decency of 
ſarplices and communion table, may direct 
the place of churching women, and take 
care of terriers throughout their dioceſes. 
Theſe, and many other like pious and holy 
Zorks, the ſaid author hath reckoned up as 
peculiarly belonging to the epiſcopal office, 
from popes, legates, acts of parliament, and 
the like authorities; whilſt at the ſame time 
he 1s almoſt intirely filent about preaching, 
praying, feeding the flock, and watching for 
the ſouls of men, which are dutics of the 

R 4 epiſ- 
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epiſcopal office, particularly inculcated by 
the writers of the New Teſtament. © 
Ts alſo farther fit to be obſerved, tha 
the biſhops mentioned by St. Paul, were to 
be blameleſs, vigilant, ſober, of good re. 
port, given to hoſpitality, not given to wing, 
not greedy of filthy lucre, nor covetou:.\ 
T bee characters eminently belong, eſpecial. 
ly ſome of them, to the biſhops of our oun 
times; the frequency of whoſe tranſlations 
from poorer to richer biſhoprics, and whoſe 
holding rich deaneries, prebends, pariſer, 
maſter ſhips, and the like, in commendan, 
can never be ſuſpected to be from covei- 
ouſneſs, or greedimeſs of filthy lucre; but 
purely from the love of Chriſt, and hoſpi- 
tality, and to keep up the dignity of the 
epiſcopal character; or in St. Peter's words, 
they take the overſight, their epiſcopal of- 
fice, VOT BY CONSTRAINT, BUT WIL- 
LINGLY ; u0t for filthy Iucre, Bur or 
A READY MIND. Without theſe additions 
to the incomes of our biſhoprics, they would 
not be ſufficient to enable the poſſeſſors of 
them to indulge the dictates of their own 
great campaſſion and generoſity z and the 
inferior and gun clergy would miſs of 
thoſe daily ſupports, which they receive 
from the purſes, and find at the tables of 
pur epiſcopal paſtors. And therefore in my 
next, I ſhall particularly conſider the doc- 
utac of pluralitzes. © 
5 | 5 NU MB. 
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I!!!! ASPECT 
N U M B. LXXXII. 


Ass pot Tapyerny atwyoy, arTa, PvAcony, 
Kar moAvwrvpny. — Callim. Hym. in Dian, 


8 GST other requeſts which the 
great goddeſs Diana made to Jupiter 
ker father, when ſhe was a girl, this 1s none 
of the leaſt remarkable that is mention'd by 
Callimachus, & Ao wor mAvwroumy. Grant 
that I may be called by MANY NAMES. 
Jove immediately granted her requeſt ; and, 
the learned anheim obſerves in his notes, 
he in a peculiar manner obtained this ho, 


tude of names beſtowed on her from the 
places where ſhe was worſhipped, from the 


ent employments and arts that were aſcribed 


eral other of the gods obtained the title or 
aufe. or many-nam'd; ſuch as Venus, 
bachus, Apollo, with more that might be 
nentioned ; and that this was one of the 
chief prerogatives of the heathen deities, 
becauſe this ſhewed them to be poſſeſſed or 
great powers, ſecured them great veneratzon 
ad worſhip, and yery large incomes and re- 


* Hm, in Dian. | 
yenues, 
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nour amongſt the Gentiles, having a multi- 


various offices ſhe ſuſtained, and the differ- 


tb her. The ſame writer obſeryes, that ſe- 
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venues. Hence Apollo, who was one of the 
many-nam'd deities, is expreſly ſtiled by 
Callimachns, [loruypuo©- Aro Nν, Xu 7 
woAuxTmizvos, Apollo rich in gold, and of 
large poſſeſſions. So that the true reaſon d 
theſe gods coveting many names, was the 
love of gold and large poſſeſſions, and th: 
influence, power, and authority, that wer, 
connected with them. 

TIs evident, that many of our chriſtin 
prieſts are poſſeſſed of the ſame divine ſhi 
rit, and as ambitious and eager of the fane 
honourable character of woavwruuar, Many: 
nam d, as any of the antient gods could be 
They have them for their precedents, and 
are in this reſpe& their proper ſucceſir:, 
The ſingle name of biſhop, or dean, or red, 
ſounds but low, quickly paſſes off the tongue, 
and creates but little veneration or reſped. 
But when titles are multiplied, and many 
names of honour and profit concenter inthe 
ſame perſon, it looks graceful and glorious 
and evidently proves, that godlimeſs is gre 
gain. Hence the ſame right reverend fathe! 
in God is biſhop of and dean of — 
another, biſhop of — and maſter of —; 
another, biſhop of —— and prebendary ol 
; another, biſhop of — and prebe!- 
dary of and rector of — ; the ſame 
reverend prieſt is rector of —— and of: 
and dean of „and maſter of —, and 


prebendary of, like the great god Apoll. 


meuypus'O. xa ,: He ho 
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in gold and in poſſeſſions. So that though 
theſe good men take on them the burthen 
and charge of theſe ſeyeral offices, unque- 
ftionably out of ſpiritual views; yet they 
have one thing to comfort them under all 
their labours and cares, that they do not 
ſerve God fer 2 but that the work 
of their hand is bleſſed, and their ſub- 
ſtance is increaſed in the land. 
[ very well know, that the many-nam'd 
clergy, amongſt us, have their enemies, who 
think, that the heaping many rich benefices 
and preferments upon one ſingle perſon, is 
1 waſte of the church's treaſures, inconſiſt- 
ent with the true end of the chriſtian mi- 
niſtry and prieſthood, and what hath a tend- 
ency to render the clergy themſel ves inſo- 
lent and lazy. Amongſt theſe ſeems to be 
the very reverend author of the Codex, who 
hath recited from one Othobon the ſeveral 
miſchiefs which he imagined to proceed from 
pluralities. Says he, The truth of the 
* chriſtian religion hath ſo forſaken many, 
through the pride of their heart, that 
* when they are ſcarce ſufficient for the 
care of their own ſouls, weighing them- 
* ſelves in a lying balance, they undertake, 
* without fear, not only the cure of one 
* benefice, but of many, hereby involving 
© themſel yes in many and innumerable cares; 
and walking in vanities and falſe mad- 


ol. II. p. 942. 
_ neſles, 
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neſſes, they neceſſarily neglect thoſe ni. 
«« ſerable ſouls whom they have undertker 
„the care of, ſince they can't fulfil fuch 
duty through the impoſſibility of the 
+ thing. Theſe perſons truly aſſiſting the 
«« fleſh againſt the ſpirit, againſt God and 
their neighbour, and on purpoſe departing 
from God, whilſt they manifeſtly precipi. 
tate themfelves into the hands of the de. 
vil, take away fouls from Chriſt, and by 
a curſed perverſeneſs convert the alms of 
«+ the poor into ſuperfluous, not to ſay eyi|, 


 «£ uſes. We are not able to recount hoy 


„ many evils accrue to the church from 
«« theſe perſons, Honeſty is defiled, au- 
* thority is annulled, the faith of Chriſt is 
*+« trampled on, chàrity is baniſhed, the hope 
of the poor periſhes: becauſe a miſerable 
blind ſinner enters every vacant benefice, 
though not his own; and tho' he boaſts 
* that he is the rector, he doth not fo pro- 
„ perly receive as ſteal it.“ The ſame au- 
thor adds, that ** it gives occaſion of con- 
*« tentions and ſcandal, of ftrifes and ha- 
« treds, and that there is reaſon to fear the 
** heavieſt of God's judgments upon ac- 
count of this practice, unleſs the divine 
«© mercy is pleaſed to apply an wholeſome 
«« remedy; though he calls it juſt after a 
« peſtilential and almoſt incurable diſeaſe.” 

IT is alſo certain, that ſeveral conſtituti- 
ons and acts of parliament were made to pre- 


vent and refrain pluralities ; as a thing 


judg'd 
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-udg'd to be of evil and pernicious conſe- 
quence, and particularly by the 21 Hen. 
VIII. it was enacted, That if any perſon 
or perſons, having one benefice with cure 
„of ſouls, being of the yearly value of 
« eight pounds, or above, (vi. inthe king's 
« books) accept and take any other with cure 
« of ſouls, and be inſtituted and inducted in 
« poſſeſſion of the ſame, that then and im- 
« mediately after ſuch poſſeſſion had there- 
+ of, the firſt benefice ſhall be judged to be 
„void.“ 

Bu T 'tis evident that our clergy think 
theſe confinements contrary to the reaſon and 
nature of things, as well repugnant to the 
honour and proſperity of the church; and 
that ſo far from imagining eight pounds an 
year a ſufficient reward for the cure of fouls, 
they many of them are not contented with 
much more than eight hundred; and there- 
fore never ſeruple, when tis in their power, 
to add dignity to dignity, benefice to bene- 
fice, cure to cure, as well as /ine cure to ſine 
(ure, by diſpenſations, commendams, or any 
other methods that ſafely preſent themſelves. 
And to the many good reaſons that have 
been urged by other eminent writers, I will 
add ſome that they have omitted, of equal 
veight, and that do as ſtrongly prove the 
reaſonableneſs and fitneſs of the practice. 

Ir is derived from, and patronized by 
the Gods themſelves ; all of them, that 
vere of any repute, being indiſputably plu- 


raliſts, 
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raliſts. And why ſhould that be a ſeandy 
in our chriſtian clergy, of which the preate 
deities of old were ſo extremely ambitious 
and fond? Yea, the very God of wiſdom 
was of the number, and found his adyar. 
tage in it. And ſhould they not follow the 
facred voice and conduct of wiſdom ? 

I T highly promotes the honour of the 
church, which conſiſts, not, as ſome narroy 
thinkers may imagine, in the piety of he: 

rieſts, and the virtue of her children, but 
in the largeneſs of her reyenues, and the 
extenſiveneſs of her power. And what can 
more effectually contribute to this than the 
multiplication. of dignities, benefices, title 
and reyenues upon the ſame perſons, by 
which their riches increaſe, and by conſe- 
quence their influence and authority, which 
are the natural attendants of riches. And if 
beſides preferments merely ſpiritual, others 
of a temporal nature were thrown into the 
boſom of thg church; and to the epiſcopal 
or clerical character were added, as in old 
times, that of /ord high chancellor, lord 
treaſurer, and others of the like nature, the 
church would ſtill appear more truly vene- 
rable, and attract a more diſtinguiſhing 1c- 
verence and honour. | 

AND what thus promotes the honour of 
the church, muſt add to its ſafety. Riches 
and honours are great allurements to ze), 
and have attached multitudes to the fnterels 


of the church, where religion and = 


— 
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would have been wholly ineffectual. The 
glare of ſpiritual pomp, and the magnifi- 
cence of the church when arrayed in all the 
-lory of her worldly attire, will attract the 
vonder, and draw forth the reverence of the 
bulk of mankind, and raiſe up out of the 
rery ſtones and duſt of the earth patrons and 
defenders. Tt will tempt multitudes to for- 
{ike all the low and profane ſecular callings 
of life, and to appropriate and conſecrate 
themſelves to divine and fpiritual employ- 
ments. The many-named clergy will be pe- 
culiarly warm for the church and her reye- 
res, grow fearleſs and reſolute in defence 
of her ſacred privileges, and eyen dare to 
oppoſe kings and princes, lawgivers and ſe- 
nates, if they preſume to make any encroach- 
nents upon her rights; and if they but put 
forth their hand to touch any thing that 
they have, not ſeruple, out of the fervency 
and holineſs of their zcal, t curſe them to 
their face. 

AND what thus adds to the ſafety of the 
church, maſt ſurely be for the honour and 
mtereſt of religion. For who can help ad- 
nuing it, when they ſce ſuch precious pri- 
wicg& attending it, and multiplied benefits 
and rewards even here ſecured toit ? Or how 
can religion be in danger, when the church, 
that pillar and foundation of it, is thus fix- 
ed upon a rock, and ſecured by its own in- 
temal ſtrength, the number of its friends, 
ad the largeneſs of its poſſeſſions? 


TL 
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PLURALITIES alſo add a facredne 
and dignity to the perſons of our clergy 
and muſt neceſſarily raiſe in others an high 
opinion of their zeal and fidelity, of they 
capacities and abilities, in that they are rex 
dy to undergo the fatigue of their ſeyery 
cures, and able and willing to diſcharge the 
different important truſts that center in then, 
The biſhop, as if there were not work e. 
nough to preſide over and inſpect the affair 
of a whole dioceſe, hath his partieular par 
th too, with whoſe ſpiritual affairs he i 
immediately intruſted, and for whoſe ſouls 
he makes himſelf anſwerable to God. And 
the prieſt, in imitation of him, not think- 
ing the care of a ſingle pariſh employmen 
enough, procures a diſpenſation for a ſecond, 
dividing his pious cares between them; and 
is to be ſure preſent with one, or both, # 
ſpirit, when he 1s corporally abſent from 
chem. What zeal doth this argue in the 
Lord's vineyard, and care to fulfil the mi 
niſtry they have received of him 

Ir alto may be preſum'd to add a weight 
and to Procure attention to their miniſtia- 
tion. A poor divine can never be a good 
orator, nor good ſenſe and ſound doctrine 
ever be perſuaſive from tattered crape. But 
the many-named divine muſt for that reafof 
be thought a man of merit, and his prefer- 
ments and wealth challenge attention. ben 
a rich man ſpeaks, every man holds bi 
tongue, and looks at what he ſays; 170 

er 
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extol it to the clouds. But if the poor man 
preach, they ſay, what fellow is this? If 
he ſpeaks wiſely, he can find no place : So 
that like St. Paul's ſufferings, this plurality 
of preferments may, we ſee, fall out to the 
furtherance of the goſpel. 

ANOTHER advantage of pluralities is, 
that it occaſions frequent non-reſidencies, or 
ablence from pariſhes ; ſo that if the ſitua- 
ton of one pariſh be not oyer healthy or 
pleaſant, or if the pariſhioners be not re- 
ſpectful or. peaceable, or if the rector loves 
exerciſe and change, he hath the advantage 
of removing when eyer he pleaſes, and of 
conſulting his pleaſure and conveniency, as 
eccaſion or inclination requires; which muſt 
be allowed but a reaſonable thing, where 
perſons have ſo great a burthen continually 
upon them, and are ſo wholly employed in 
fairs of a ſpiritual and heavenly nature. 

PLURALITIES allo are greatly for the 
benefit and welfare of ſouls themſel ves. 
for either the pluraliſt hath his curate or 
rot, If he hath, his pariſhes have the ad- 
nantage of a double ſort of paſtorſhip, and 
ak enjoying, at leaſt ſometimes, the honour 
ud aſſiſtance of two ambaſſadors from hea- 
in, vg the doctor and his curate ; by 
Whoſe united labours it may be reaſonably 
oped the ſouls under their care will abun- 
lntly proſper, and by the plenty of their 
pitual food grow fat and flouriſhing. If 
te pluraliſt hath no curate, as his ſheep 
Vor. II. . will 
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will be ſeldomer fed, they will be leſs in 
danger of ſurfeiting; they may be ſuppoſed 
to reliſh their food the better, when they 
have but little of it; and by being alloy 
time enough for proper digeſtion, to groy 
healthy, if not fat, on the fruit of that tem. 
perance and abſtinence which is preſcribe 
them; and to grow more humble and ſub- 
miſſive, in proportion as their diet is mot 
ſcanty and ſparing. | 
Ir furniſhes alſo our clergy with greater 
means and opportunities for ho/pztality. Hoy 
can a biſhop practice this virtue ſuitably to 
his ſtation, out of a ſmall revenue of eight 
hundred or a thouſand pounds a year? 0r 
a clergyman ſhew his liberality out of the 
income of a ſingle pariſh, without another 
living, a deanery, a prebend, or ſome ſuch 
kind of ſupplement, to aſſiſt and enable hin! 
The hoſpitality of our modern clergy is 
notorious a thing, that it muſt be owing to 
a vety unhoſpitable turn of mind, if any 
perſons can think them unworthy of the 
pluralities they enjoy, or would do any 
thing to deprive them of the means of gri- 
tifying their paſſionate deſires to be beneſ- 
cent and charitable. : | 
PLURALITIES are alſo great encou!- 
agements to merit and learning. For tho 
theſe qualifications are not generally conſ- 
dered in the collation of them, and the) 
frequently fall to the lot of thoſe who e- 


dom preach or pray but by proxy, and 2 
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iitle knowledge or induſtry or good ſenſe 
to recommend them; yet as they encourage 
hope, and feed expettation, they muſt be 
allowed to be real motives to diligence and 
ſtudy, and the vigorous endeavour to ob- 
tin merit, tho' it ſhould have the misfor- 
tune never to attain to the expected reward 
of it. A liſt of our preſent pluraliſts would 
abundantly convince the world, that their 
many names are the mere purchaſe of piety, 
learning, and all other qualifications that 
compoſe the characters of eminently great 
and good men. 

AND finally, it miniſters occaſion to the 
poor neglected part of the clergy to exer- 
ciſe many eminent chriſtian graces, which 
aherwiſe poſſibly they might have been ab- 
ſolute ſtrangers to. When they ſee others 
of their brethren loaden with preferments, 
and engroſſing to themſelves livings and 
dignities, which would render ten private 
families eaſy and happy, without any diſtin- 
zuiſhing merit, other than kindred, intereſt, 
or a fawning complaiſance to a miniſter, a 
miniſterial creature, or a tool of power ; 
and at the ſame time are diſtreſſed them- 
ſelves with private wants, and the increaſing 
claims of a needy family: How will ſuch a 
tuation teach them the exerciſe of faith and 
patience, contempt of the world, frugality, 
temperance, and other chriſtian graces, by 
which our clergy will, in their different ſta- 
ons, become patterns of every virtue! thoſe 
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of many names, patterns of the ſeveral vinues 
of a rich and proſperous ſtate ; and thoſe of 
one or none, patterns of thoſe which are 
ſuited to the lower condition of poverty and 
want. So uſeful to the intereſts of religion is 
this plurality of benefices, and ſo little rea- 
ſon is there for complaining of it, as an uu- 
reaſonable or unchriſtian practice! 


SSS ee See Sreereeee 
N U M B. LXXXIIL 


PLA. Nugas garris. Cur. Soles. Now 


propter eas vivo facilius. 
Plaut. Curcul. 


To the OLD WH IG. 


SIX, 

A® you are a Conſiſtent Proteſtant, us 
well as an Old Whig, I preſume your 
honeſt zeal alike extends to church and ſlate. 
You will give me leave therefore to take 
notice of an indecorum in the former, which 
ſeems well to deſerve the notice of every 
Conſiſtent Proteſtant, and true member of 

our church. . 
TE late vote of parliament which re- 
3 the laws concerning witchcraft, has 

e 


en attended, no doubt, with the unant- 
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mous ſuffrage of all the wiſe and thinking 
people in the land. As the light of truth 
adyances, the darkneſs of ſuperſtition and 
error withdraws; and legends and ſtories 
which paſſed upon former ages with a reli- 
gious veneration, are now hardly heard with- 
out ridicule, 

Bur as the king and parliament are the 
true and only governours of the church, as 
well as fare; it may, tis hoped, c'er long 
come into their minds to purge from its forms 
of worſhip ſome things which ſayour ſtrong- 
ly of fable and ſuperſtition. 

Taz reading the ſcriptures was ever both 
in the Jewiſh and chriſtian church, reck- 
oned an important, if not an eſſential, part 
of its public worſhip: Now it ſeems a little 
odd, that in the order ſet forth in the Com- 
mon-Prayer, ſeveral fabulous and fooliſh 
thmgs (to ſay no worſe of them) contain'd 
in the Apocrypha, are ordered to be read. 

Wiru what gravity or patience could 
i viſe biſhop or doctor of this knowing age 
read, or a congregation of ingenious and well- 
nſtruted chriſtians hear, the legendary tale 
of * Aſinodeus the evil ſpirit falling deep- 
h in love with Sarah the daughter of Ra- 
zuel; aud in the warmth of his paſſion for 
ber, terribly ſeizing ſeven youths, who 
bad ſucceſſively married her, and ſtrang- 
lag them on the wedding night: And fur- 


* Toit, chap. vi. viii. 
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ther, how Raphael, one of the ſeven angel; 
who ſtand before God (who by the way, 
tells a round lye to conceal himſelf from 
Tobit and his ſon, and affirms himſelf, to be 
Azarias the ſon of Ananias the great:*) 
How this noble angel inſtructs young To- 
bias tt take the heart and liver of a fjþ, 
and make a ſmoke with it, (to ftink avay 
the devil, as one humorouſly expreſſes it) 
and how the youth on his nuptial night 
thus conquered his infernal rival, and drm 
the carnal and enamoured ſpirit into the 
atmoſt parts of Egypt, and there the angil 
bound him faſt. And further, — Hou 
with the gall of this ſame wonder-work- 
ing fiſh, the eyes of old Tobit, which a ſpar- 
row, by muting into them, had unbappih 
Put out, were again reſtored to ſight : —t 
ſay nothing of the idle legends of Judith, 
Suſanna, Bel and the Dragon, the laſt if 
which. (the brazen Dragon) was torn i 
pieces by a kind of magick balls made, bytit 
prophet Daniel's directions, of pitch and fat 
and hair boiled together. — What are theſe 
but Jewiſh fables, which St. Paul command: 
Titus carefully to ſhun? With what gravity 
or decorum (let me again ask) could a ve- 
nerable prelate be ſuppoſed to read theſe 
trifles in the ſolemn worſhip of God, © 1 
learned and polite congregation to hear em 
AND what makes it the more extraord. 
pary is — that in the preface to the Com- 
Chap. v. | 


mon- 
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mon-Prayer, tis complained, ** That the 
« godly and decent order (as to reading the 
« holy ſcriptures in the church) of the an- 
« tient fathers had been broken and ne- 
glected by Planting in uncertain ſtories 
« and legends. — But that now here is an 
« order for prayer and for reading the 
« holy ſeriptures MORE PROFITABLE, 
* BECAUSE here are left out many things, 
« whereof ſome. are untrue, ſome uncer- 
« tain, and ſome vain and ſuperſtitions, 
and nothing is ordained to be read but 
« the very pure word of God, the holy ſerip- 
« tures, or that which is agreeable to the 
fame. — Now, if the order here pre- 
ſcribed be therefore more profitable than 
the former, becauſe it leaves out many 
things, of which ſome are untrue, ſome un- 
certain, ſome yain and ſuperſtitious; would 
not even this /aſf order have been more 
profitable than now it is, if the things of 
this kind, which are now confeſſedly in it, 
had alſo been left out? 

'Tis true indeed, our church in her ſixth 
article, expreſly diſtinguiſhes the Apocry- 
pbal books from the Canonical But in her 
Homilies ſhe often quotes the former, as au- 
thentic parts of ſcripture, and expreſly aſ- 
cribes the book of Tobit to the Holy Ghoſt. 
— Beſides, not one perhaps in ten thouſand 
of its members have ever carefully read its 
uticles; but tis from the book of Common- 
Prayer which is in every one's hand, that 

S 4 their 
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their ſentiments as to this matter, are gene. 
rally form'd : Now here, after the order giy. 
en how the Pfalter is to be read, the title 
of the next ſection is, the order how the ref 
of the holy ſcriptures is appointed to be 
read; and under this general title the A5. 
cryphal books, without the leaſt intimation 
of their being of inferior authority, are dire. 
ed to be read in courſe with the other wri. 
tings of the Old and New Teſtament, 
THro' there are, no doubt, too many of 
our clergy who ſwallow oaths and ſubſerip- 
tions with little regard, but to comfortable 
preferments to which they admit them; yet 
there are multitudes of learned and conſci- 
entious men of that character, who are the 
lights and ornaments of our land, and who 
well conſider their ſolemn yows and ſub- 
ſeriptions before they make them. Now for 
the ſake of thoſe, it were to be wiſhed (and 
of the brave youths who are riſing up ful 
of the ſame ſpirit) that ſome parts of our 
public forms of worſhip might receive a par- 
liamentary review. That when they declare 
their unfeigned aſſent and conſent to «ll 
and every thing contained aud preſcribed 
in and by the book intitled, The Common- 
Prayer, — and ſolemnly ſubſcribe that the) 
will uſe the form in the ſaid book pre. 
ſerib'd, and no other, — they may be abic 
both to make and to perform this promiſe 
- With greater eaſe to their minds, and with- 
put that wreſting and torturing, to which, 3 
FX. SS 2 | 8 things 
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things at preſent ſtand, they ſeem to be com- 

led. 
FA s the laws about witcheraft are now 
exploded the ſtate, is it not time that all 
legends about amorons ſpirits, deyils falling 
in love with women, ſpells, - charms, and 
ſuch like magic feats, ſhould be exploded 
our church too ? The ſtory may be indeed 
of ſervice to check the pride of our female 
beauties; and the yain pleaſure with which 
they ſometimes contemplate themſelves in the 
glaſs, may be hereby daſh'd with a proper 
horror, leſt ſome inning devil ſhould be 
captivated with their charms, and render thei 
marriage-bed fatal to whateyer youth mould 
dare to approach it.—— 

Bur is it not extremely hard, that ſo 
many wiſe and learned men muſt ſolemnly 
give their unfeigned aſſent and conſent to all 
and every thing contain d and preſcribed in 
that book, which preſcribes the reading ſuch 
fibles as theſe ? And when men of Jjudg- 
ment and taſte in this age of free inquiry, 
ſhall come into our churches and hear ſuch 
things read as parts of our public worſhip; 
which will it moſt provoke, their indigna- 
tion or their mirth ? Ts it not complain'd of 
3 the prevailing corruption and humour - 
the preſent age; to banter things ſacred ; 
ndicule public worſhip; to laugh at thi 
prieſthood, and make the ſcriptures their 
jeſt ? Let us reſolye, in the name of God, 
(0 take away the occaſion, and give them 

fo 
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no handle. — For as far as things are rid. 
culous, they will be ridiculed.— 


I am, 
enn 
Yours, 
PA ULVS, 
COCA 
N U MB. LXXXIV. 


— Duid in ever ſd vidi crudelius Urbe? 
| VIRC. 


To the OLD W HI G. 


3 

W HIG GIS M, by which I underſtand 
a due regard to the rights and liber- 
ties of a people, is in no inſtance ſo requi- 
ſite or neceſſary as in politics, or the me- 
thod of governing a city or nation. With- 
out this principal ingredient, government 
will degenerate into craft and tyranny; and 
though in ſuch circumſtances a people may 
be ſubdued and inſlaved, they cannot pro- 

perly be ſaid to be governed. | 
Tu E exiſtence of our own government 
(as alſo of all others that are free) depends 
+ upon 
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upon a juſt reverence for the perſons and au- 
thority of our governours, on the one hand ; 
and 2 due tenderneſs for the rights of the 

ople, and an affectionate concern for their 
protection and welfare, on the other. What- 
ſever tends to the weakening, of theſe prin- 
ciples, either in the governours or the go- 
yerned, doth ſo far tend to the diſſolution of 
the government, and ſubverſion of the pub- 
lic peace. Offenſes muſt be animad verted 
upon, and malefactors puniſhed ; but then 
the puniſhment ought always to fall upon 
the heads of the offenders, and upon them 
only, The mutual affection between the 
prince and the people in their public poli- 
tic capacity is neyer to be infringed. No 
offenſe ought, upon any occaſion, to be ſup- 
poſed in either of thoſe parties: becauſe ſuch 
a ſuppoſition may do great harm, in ſhock- 
ing the frame of the government; but can- 
not do good; fince there is not, nor in the 
nature of politics can there be, any proper 
remedy provided for ſuch wrongs. 

THE ſame reaſoning will hold in pro- 
portion, with regard to the community of 
any city, or other part of the public. What- 
ever offenſe may have been committed by 
the members of ſuch a body, and however 
general the guilt may be, yet the reſent- 
ment of the magiſtrate is, as in good poli- 
tics it ought to be, pointed againſt the of- 
fenders ſingly, and in their natural capaci- 
ty: They are ſeyered from the public, of 
which 
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which they were members; and the affee. 
tion of the prince or ſtate towards the city 
or community itſelf, is always ſuppoſed and 
profeſſed to continue. The propoſing to 
puniſh a community, for the faults of any 
number of its members, reſembles too much 
the cruelty of Nero, who wiſhed that the 
people of Rome had but one neck, that he 
might cut it off at a blow. 

As the bill zo diſable Alexander Wilſm, 
Eſq; &c. is not yet paſs'd into a law; and 
as it is a bill of very great importance, im- 
mediately to one city in the united kingdom, 
and conſequently to all other cities and in- 
franchiſed boroughs; I hope an OLD Wars 
may, without offenſe, offer to the public, 
ſome thoughts upon it; both with regard to 
ſuch a proceeding in general, and with re- 
gard to the particular cenſure intended to 
be inflicted upon the city of Edinburgh, 

WRA part my lord provoſt may have 
ated with reſpect to the late riot, I cannot 
ſay : but if I were in the ſame unfortunate 
circumſtances with that gentleman, I think 
I ſhould not trouble either houſe of parlia- 
ment with a defenſe of my own conduct, let 
the puniſhment appointed for me be what 
it would; or incumber, with any thing re- 
lating to my ſelf, the oppoſition to a bill, 
that threatened the taking away the gates 
and guard of a capital city, to /ay it waſie 
and open, and to reduce it to the condition 
of a country village. Diſmal conſequences / 
| as 
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s they are juſtly called by Sir Robert Sau- 
Jer, in the opening of his argument againſt 
the city of London. 

Two great ends of magiſtracy are, the 
protecting of the innocent, and deterring of 
evil-doers: But when a black note is ſet up- 
pon magiſtracy itſelf, and a city is branded 
with a mark of perpetual infamy ; does it 
not tend greatly to leſſen the terror of evil- 
doers, when they behold their judges under 
the ſame character of puniſhed criminals, 
which ought to be a dread to themſelyes ? 
How can the innocent inhabitants of a po- 
pulous city be defended, when they are 
tripped of their fenſe, and laid as open as 
the fields? When their guard is taken away, 
nd they are left to be inſulted by every ill- 
lipoſed night · walker! 

THAT the citizens and inhabitants of 
Edinburgh have been guilty of the late diſ- 
orders, is hard to fay; becauſe, if any of 
them are innocent, ſuch a cenſure will in- 
jolve the innocent in the puniſhment of the 
guilty : And that this is contrary to the 
mnazims of government, I need but produce 
me authority, which I hope will be allow- 
« deciſive. It is in Geneſis xviil. 24, Sc. 
* Wilt thou alſo deſtroy the righteous with 
the wicked ? Peradyentute there be fifty 
" righteous within the city: wilt thou alſo 
* deſtroy, and not ſpare the place for the 
fifty righteous that are therein? That be 
fir from thee to do after this m_—_ to 
« ſlay 
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« ſlay the righteous with the wicked: 45 
« that the righteous ſhould be as the wick. 
ed, that be far from thee ; ſhall not the 
judge of all the earth do right?” That 
the number of fifty was not material, ap. 
pears by the ſequel of the hiſtory. In the 
caſe of the late riot, above a hundred per. 
ſons are fled from juſtice. Theſe fugitiv, 
one would think, are yery proper objetts of 
a bill of pains and penalties. And there ate 
numerous precedents that would juſtify the 
making a law, for appointing them a day to 
ſurrender themſelves, and in default of their 
appearance, for puniſhing them with baniſh- 
ment, and ſuch other penalties as it is in the 
power of the ſtate to inflict. But to let theſe 
eſcape, and, in their ſtead, to puniſh the in- 
nocent inhabitants, who are already ſup- 
poſed to be too great ſufferers from the re- 
miſsneſs of their magiſtrates, is very hard, 
And ſuch puniſhments fall the heavieſt up- 
on the innocent and the virtuous ; for good 
men are always the moſt affected with any 
thing, that tends to hurt the welfare of thc 
public. 

SoME precedents haye been brought to 
juſtify the proceeding ; but not one that 
can hear of that comes up to the caſe. Thc 
defenſe and watch of towns has always bee! 
preſerved intire to them; and whatevc! 
ſeizures have been made of their franchiſes, 
they have generally been reſtored after ? 
very ſhort time. But this puniſhment * 
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he perpetual : Nor is it to be left in his 
najeſty's power to reſtore them either their 
gates or their guard. The caſe of the town 
of Cambridge, in Richard the ſecond's reign, 
mentioned in Coke 4. Inft. 228. is by no 
means ſo ſtrong. The citizens, headed by 
their magiſtrates, made a violent riotous aſ- 
fult upon the uni verſity; for which ſeveral 
of their franchiſes were ſeized, and given to 
the univerſity. But that was no more than 
exchanging one civil magiſtrate for another. 
The government remained intire, and the 
peace was preſerved. The privileges of a 
univerſity are always protected with the 
neateſt tenderneſs : But eyen where theſe 
ue infringed, a whole community is not al- 
ways to be puniſhed for the fault of a few. 
The univerſity of Edinburgh has been in- 
ſulted by ſoldiers quartered in the ſuburbs. 
Muſquets have been diſcharged into the col- 
lege among the ſtudents ; and the perſons 
who committed ſuch outrages, were liable to 
lyere puniſhments for it. But would it 
lave been juſt in ſuch caſe, to have puniſhed 
hole regiment 3 or to have taken away 
e right of quarteriug ſoldiers in the ſub- 
us? Tt will not be contended for. 

The Scots had great reaſon to hope, that 
lie privileges of their royal burghs ſhould 
rmain intire, notwithſtanding their ſubmit- 
ing all their rights to the power of a Bri- 
1b parliament : They having expreſly ſti- 
coi Plated, That ſuch rights ſhould remain 
be iutire 


this article extends not to the ſeyeral right 
of the individual burghs, but ſhould be . 
{trained to their common rights as a body, 
This is not a very liberal conſtruction: The 
words are very capable of one more gene 
rous. Such a ftipulation, where ſo great 
confidence is repoſed, ought not to be con- 
| fined to the moſt reſtrained conſtruction. 
And from the uſe of words of the like in- 
port in an act of the very next year, one 
would think, that the parliament uſed then 
in their fuller ſignification. It is in theft. 
\ 6 Ann. c. 6. F 3. The act empowers the 
crown to name juſtices of peace in Scotland; 
and the proviſo is thus: That nothing in 
this act contained ſhall be conſtrued to al- 
ter or infringe any rights, liberties, or pri- 
vileges heretofore granted to the city of 
Edinburgh, or to any other royal bo- 
rough, of being juſtices of peace within 
their reſpective bounds.” OST 
Ir is alſo faid, that the parliament may 
vary the articles of the Vnion, even ſuch a 
are not declared to be alterable by the parlia- 
ment of Great-Britain. Undoubtedly they 
may; they are themſelves the only guaran- 
tees of their own treaty, But that they ne- 
ver will do it without great neceſſity, any 
more than they will violate the public faith 
in any other inſtance, where they have gien 


it, I believe, I may venture to aſſert. ; 
7 
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zntire after the union, and notwithſtanding 
thereof, Art. 21. It is indeed argued, that 


* 
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Ir is further urged, that all the privileges 
of theſe boroughs are liable to judgment of 
forfeiture in courſe of law, and confequents 
y, muſt be ſubject to the diſpoſal of the 
egiſlature. That they are left ſubject to the 
uriſdiction of the courts of law as they were 

fore, is evident from the words of the ar- 
icle ; but that the legiſlative power ſhould 
not interpoſe againſt them, ſeems to be the 
ſery thing ſtipulated : nor do I think any 
other ſenſe can be put upon the article ; eſpes 
cally if we compare it with others of a like 
ature, and in particular, with that relating 
v the courts of juſtice, 

HowE VER, the union itſelf is of too 
neat importance to be indangered by any 
thing that affects a ſingle city only. It has 
been declared with great juſtice and impar- 
ality in the name of the patrons of this 
bill, that they would promote a bill of the 
lme nature againſt any town in the united 
ingdom in the like cafe. As therefore this 
bil will undoubtedly ſtand as a precedent 
"th regard to London, whenſoeyer the be- 
hriour of the citizens may require ſuch a 
poceeding, I ſhall crave a little more of your 
pitience, to conſider it in that light. I choofe 
vo name London, becauſe London and Edin- 
gh are the only towns in the kingdom, 
hat I know of, that enjoy, what they call a 
mal privilege, the immunity of quartering 
bldiers. And if we conſider ſome late in- 
lances of the behaviour of the citizens, we 

Vor II. Fi muſt 
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muſt own, that it is owing, as much to the 
lenity of the government, as to the condud 
of the city, that they are not made the fir 
inſtance of a bill of this nature. Let us ſup- 
poſe then, in reſentment of ſome future riot 
that the gates of London, next to ſuch par 
of the ſuburbs as the greateſt number of 
foldiers are uſually quartered in, are ordered 
by act of parliament to be taken away, and 
the communication directed to be kept open 
at all times, as well by night as by day. In 
ſuch caſe the benefit accruing to the pub- 
lic by the interpoſition of the military, in 
default of the civil magiſtrate, may be yery 
great. But, with humble ſubmiſſion I ſhould 
think, the bill might need ſome amendments 
It would be well that the people were pu- 
ticularly inſtructed, what deference they were 
to pay to his Majeſty's troops upon eycry 
emergency. For otherwiſe, when the troops 
are entered the city, ſome perſons, ignorant 
of the intention of the law, might, through 
inadyertency, retire to their houſes, and {hut 
their own doors againſt the ſoldiers, thougi 
they are not permitted to ſhut their city gates 
and thereby incur the guilt, of obſtruing 
the wiſe and prudent meaſures, that might 
be concerted by the officers, for ſecuring in 
rights, and preſerving the peace and liben 
of the town. Perhaps the conſtruction 0 
this act of parliament may be very clear b 
the law of Scotland, of which I muſt col 
feſs myſelf intirely ignorant; but as we " 
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not expect, that the bill for London (if an 
occaſion for ſuch a one offers) ſhall be drawn 
in a different form; I could wiſh that theſe 
doubts, and many others that might be pro- 
poſed, were obviated by proper directions in 
this bill. | 

have but one obſervation more to trou- 
ble you with : and that is, that his Majeſty's 
royal progenitors, kings of England and 
Scotland, have been pleaſed to adorn the 
two capital cities with many and ample pri- 
vileges, and imagined that in fo doing they 
refleQed an honour to the crown. The li- 
berties of the people are undoubtedly the 
true ornaments of the royal diadem. Let 
the projectors of this ſcheme then, who pro- 
poſe the laying open the walls of a capital 
and royal city, and thereby pointing out 
the inhabitants as the care of the army, and 
the contempt of their neighbours, conſider, 
whether by ſuch meaſures they do not great- 
ly injure his Majeſty, and eclipſe the luſtre 
of his crown. I am, 


SIR 


Tours, &c. 
May 14, 


737. HENoOTICUS. 
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OLDDDLDEUED DOD: : 2 COLDCHRDOR 
NUMB. LXXXV. 
Hypocrita appellatur qui aliud eſt, & aliud 


ſimulat. Aliud opere agit, & aliud voce 
prætendit. 


Hieron. Com. in Mat. 21. 


UBSCRIPTIONS to articles of faith, is 

a matter of ſuch great importance in it- 
ſelf, and hath ſuch an immediate and neceſ- 
ſary connection with the cauſe of /berty, 
that it will not, I imagine, be judged im- 
proper, to conſider the nature of them, and 
their conſequences with reſpe& to religion 


and virtue. 


THERE is but little mention made of this 
cuſtom of ſubſcribing amongſt the primitive 
writers of the chriſtian church, till the coun- 
cil of Nice. The moſt antient Creeds were 
generally ſhort; and the declaring in words 
a perſon's belief of them, was originally ac- 
counted abundantly ſufficient to his receiy- 
ing of baptiſm, and admiſſion into the high- 
eſt offices of the chriſtian church; becauſe 
ſuch profeſſion was ſuppoſed to proceed from 
a real and inward conviction of the truth of 
what was thus openly confeſſed, and is de- 
clared by St. Paul himſelf to be ſufficient 
to falyation. * f thon ſhalt confeſs with 


* Rom, x. g. 


thy 
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thy mouth the Lord Jeſus, and ſhalt be- 
lieve in thy heart that God hath raiſed him 
from the dead, thou ſhalt be ſaved. 

Bur when the clergy had once corrupt- 
ed the chriſtian faith, and, contrary to h 
ſmplicity of it, had introduced new arti- 
cles, and coined large and tedious creeds as 
the teſts of orthodoxy, in order to ſupport 
the power they had uſurped over the con- 
ſciences of others, and to bind men the more 
ſtrongly to a ſubmiſſion to their arbitrary 
decrees, they introduced the practice of ſub- 
ſcription to articles and creeds, as a more 
efefFual teſt of what they called orthodoxy, 
and as a more ſolemn manner of making 
perſons profeſs their belief of what they were 
reſolved to oblige them to believe. 

'Tis allowed, that there is no colour for 
this practice in the writings of the New 
Teſtament, the apoſtles never once requir- 
ing it themſelves, nor leaving the leaſt inti- 
mation or rule about it, to any of their ſuc=- 
ceſſors. It is therefore a mere human ecc/e- 
ſaſtical invention, that owes its riſe to in- 
treiguing and ambitious men; who, not 
content to have the liberty of judging for 
themſelyes, ſet themſelves up for judges of 
other mens faith and conſciences, without. 
any tenderneſs for the ſcruples of others, or 
due regard for the peace and welfare of the 
church. 2 
Tus conſequences of not complying with 
ſuch ſubſcriptions were originally properly 

S4 ſpiri= 
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ſpiritual ; the being rejected from chriſtian 
communion, or the being kept out, or thruſt 
out, from the chriftian miniſtry ; becauſe, for 
ſeveral ages, the church had not girt on her 
carnal ſword, and had neither civil rewards 
nor puniſhments at her diſpoſal. But at the 
council of Nice, ſubſcriptions became more 
ſerious and important things; and ſpiritual 
penalties were not the only ones annexed to 
non-compliance with the church's authority. 
This holy mother found out ſeverer methods 
to puniſh ber refractory children, and not 
only ſpurned them with great tenderneſs 
from her breaſts of ſalvation, but ſent them 
into baniſhments and jayls, to undergo a 
more ſenſible diſcipline and penance. 

From the council of Nice downwards, 
fubſcriptions were the conſtant employment 
and diverſion of the clergy. Councils mul- 
tiplied, and every council had its new creed, 
whereby former creeds were ſometimes con- 
firmed, and ſometimes damned: The ſame 
biſhops at different times ſubſcribing to or- 
thodoxy and hereſy, and to the articles they 
had condemned, as well as to thoſe they had 
approved ; changing their faith and princi- 
ples as beft ſuited the times and their own 
intereſt, or rather being indifferent t all 
principles of real chriſtianity, and therefore 
al _ ready to ſubſcribe any they could 

et by. 

4 Ar the time of the reformation, the ſame 
Fyſjom continued; and, ghough the powe 
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of the Pope was renounced, and the Romiſh 
faith rejected, yet even the proteſtant cler- 
oy drew up creeds, confeſſions, and articles 
of faith, according to their different perſua- 
fons, as ſtandards of orthodoxy, and for 
the uniformity of religion in eyery place 
where they had influence and power ; to 
which ſubſcriptions were enforced with as 
much warmth and rigour, as tho' they had 
been all ſure that their different creeds were 
conformable to the ſtricteſt truth, and that 
they themſelves had received a commiſſion 
from heayen to oblige others to embrace 
them. 

HERE in England, in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. Anno. 1551, the clergy drew up 
forty-two articles upon the chief points of 
the chriſtian faith. In the year 1562, under 
queen Elizabeth, theſe forty-two articles 
were reduced to the preſent number of thir- 
ty- nine. And in the 13th of the ſame queen, 
Anno. 1571, an act paſſed for miniſters to 
be of ſound religion, obliging every one, 
under the degree of a biſhop, to declare his 
aſent, and ſubſcribe to all the articles of re- 
gion, which concern the confeſſion of the 
true chriſtian faith, agreed upon by the 
uchbiſhops and biſhops in the above-men- 
toned year 1562. By another act of the 
tt of queen Anne, for ſecuring the church 
of England, as by law eſtabliſhed, this act 
of the 13th of Elizabeth, is declared to re- 
nam and be in full force for ever. And 

 f what 


. . * 
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what the real intention of ſuch ſubſerip- 
tions is, may be gathered from the nature 
of the thing, from. the expreſs declaration 
of our own laws concerning them, and the 
very terms of the ſubſcription required. 
ARTICLES of faith, creeds, and for: 
mularies, are in their nature ſummaries of 
doctrine; and in the opinion of thoſe who 
draw them up, if chriſtians, ſummaries of 
the doctrine of Chriſt ; and therefore he 
who profeſſes to believe them, muſt believe 
them in his heart; and he who ſubſcribe 
them, muſt ſubſcribe them as containing arti- 
cles of faith, and ſummaries of chriſtian doc. 
trine ; becauſe ſuch they are in themſelves, 
and as ſuch offered to his ſubſcription; and 
ſuch ſubſcription is underſtood by all men 
of honeſty and integrity, to be the ſtrongeſt 
declaration of the ſubſcribers aſſent to and 
belief of the articles he ſubſcribes. Tis in- 
deed in its nature a more ſolemn declaration 
of a perſon's aſſent to them than any verbal 
profeſſion whatſoever; becauſe ſuch ſubſcri- 
ption is @ recording the ſubſcriber's aſſent, 
who hereby gives it under his hand, that 
he acknowledges the truth of the articles he 
ſubſcribes, and perpetuates by ſuch act, this 
his aſſent and belief to poſterity. And by 
conſequence, he who ſub ſeribes articles of 
faith without believing them, ſubſcribes to 
that as true which he knows or believes 70 
be falſe, and is thereby guilty of 4 /0/em# 
frevarication before God and m— ; 
is . . 


of the forty-two articles of Edward VI. 
One notion that hath been ſince taken up 
by ſome, ſeems not to have been then thought 
of; which is, that theſe were rather arti- 
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BisnoP Burnet obſerves, upon occaſion | 


cles of peace than belief; ſd that the ſub- 


ſeribing was rather a compromiſe not to 
teach any doctrine contrary to them, than a 
declaration that they believed according to 
them. There appears no reaſon for this 
conceit, mo ſuch thing being then declared; 
ſo that thoſe who ſubſcribed did either be- 
lieve them to be true, or elſe they did groſſy 
prevaricate. 


Taz act 13 Elizabeth ſets this matter 


beyond all doubt, which declares, © That 
* the churches of the queen's majeſty's do- 


* minions may be ſerved with paſtors of 


* ſound religion, be it enacted, that every 
perſon under the degree of a biſhop, c. 
* ſhall declare his aſſent, and ſubſcribe to 
* all the articles of religion; which only 
concern the confeſſion of the true chriſt- 
ian faith, and the doctrine of the ſa- 
craments, compriſed in a book, intitled, 


* Articles, Kc. for the avoiding the di- 


" verſities of opinions, and for the eſta- 
" bliſhing of conſent touching true reli- 
« gion.“ ä 
Tatrs act therefore was made 
1. Tyar the church might be furniſh- 
ed with paſtors of ſound religion. 


* Hift. Reform, Vol. 2. p. 169. K 
2. EVER 
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2. EVERY miniſter is #0 declare hi; 
aſſent to the thirty=nine articles, 

3. Hz is to ſubſcribe to them only 4 
they concern the confeſſion of the 
true faith. RY 

4. THEy are cxpreſly declared to he 
made for avoiding diverſities if 
opinions. 

5. And for the eſtabliſhing of con- 
ſent touching true religion. 

So that the act conſiders them purely as u- 
ticles of faith, and obliges the clergy to ſub- 
ſcribe them only as ſuch ; and for this rea- 
ſon, that there may be #0 diverſity of opi- 
1101s, but an uni ver ſal conſent by this means 
touching true religion. So that the pretence 
0 of ſubſcribing them as articles of peace is 
| directly contrary to the act, that injoyns the 
ſubſcribing them; which conſiders them as 
articles of faith, and orders them under 
grievous penalties to be ſubſcribed in that 

vic only. 
AND what is ſtill a farther confirmation 
of this is, that amongſt the canons of 1603, 
there is one, intitled, Subſcription required 
of ſuch as are to be made miniſters, which 
ordains, That he alloweth the book of 
« articles of religion, agreed upon 1562, 
i. e. the thirty-nine articles) and that he 
« acknowledges all and every the articles 
« therein contained, being in number thitty- 
nine, #9 be agreeable to the word of God. 
So that the ſubicriber actually ſubferibes them, 
every 
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every one, as agreeable to the word of God, 
after he hath allowed, and acknowledged, 
ind aſſented to them as ſuch. 

KING James, in his confirmation of 
theſe articles declares, that we will not 
* endure any varying or departing in the 
« leaſt degree from the doctrine of the 
church of England now eſtabliſhed : and 
« we will, that no man hereafter ſhall ei- 
ther print or preach to draw the article 
aſide any way, but ſhall ſubmit to it in 
the plain and full meaning thereof, and 
„ ſhall not put bis own ſenſe or comment 
to be the meaning of the article, but ſhall 
" take it in the Jiteral and grammatical 
* ſenſe.” So that every perſon who ſub- 
ſcribes them is not to ſubſcribe them in any 
private ſenſe of his own, which would not 
only be contrary to the order of this our 
Engliſh Solomon, but to the very act which 
appoints the ſubſcription ; which orders 
the ſubſcription for avoiding diver/ity of 
nion, and for eſtabliſhing conſent touch- 
ing true religion; and which therefore could 
be intended for no other reaſons, but 0 o- 
rer. rule men's private opinions, make them 
ſummit to the opinions of the church, or /ay 
them all under ſevere penalties who ſhould 
fuſe to do it, 


NUMB. 
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Ne quid detrimenti capiat res publica. 
{Ht Clic. 


To the OLD WH IG. 


SIX, | 

HTEVER offenſe may be taken 
at you, or me, for ſpeaking too free- 
ly of the bill for diſabling Alexander Wil. 
ſon, Eſq; Sc. there is one cenſure which! 
am perſuaded we ſhall not lie under; to 
wit, the joining with the diſaffected, and the 
enemies to his Majeſty's perſon and govern- 
ment. It is evident, that. no party, or per- 
ſon, noted or even ſuſpected, of diſaffection, 
has in the leaſt meddled with the oppoſition 
to it. They rightly judge, that they are not 
concerned in the event; it is the public that 
is concerned; it is their cauſe that is in agi- 
tation; it is the cauſe of the government and 
of the crown. The city guard of Edin- 
burgh is obnoxious to the diſaffected, as it i 
a trophy of the revolution; no equal num- 
ber of men of their rank having contribu- 
ted more to the bringing about of that glo- 
rious work, or to the preſerving the effects 


of it: And it will not be forgotten, that the 
gates 
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tes of the Nether Bow Port were ſhut 
wainſt Mc. Intoſh by the citizens of Edin- 
hurgh; by which meaſure they contributed 
more to the obſtructing of the rebellion a- 
ainſt his late Majeſty, than any other town 
in the kingdom can boaſt of. 

Ir is allowed, that the people of Scot- 
lnd in general are ſo well affected, and have 
ſo right a ſenſe of their duty, that there is 
no reaſon to apprehend, but that whatever 
the parliament of Great-Britain may think 
ft to do upon this occaſion, it will meet with 
that right reception that is due to it, and be 
aquieſced in with the moſt perfect ſubmiſ- 
ſon, That this juſt notion of the people 
will be attended with a ſuitable return of af- 
fection and tenderneſs in the legiſlature, is 
not to be doubted ; and conſequently that 
this bill, which has hitherto proceeded upon 
1 ſuppoſition directly contrary to this, will 
loon meet with the fate that it deſerves. 

Tux people of Edingburgh are not the 
only perſons that are concerned in the ſafety 
ad honour of their city. The whole coun- 
try have an intereſt in their capital, and are 
ateted with whatſoever concerns the peace 
or welfare of it. Their gates and guard 
ae the ſecurity of every one that reſorts to 
It. Such a city can not be laid open, but 
the whole country muſt ſuffer with it: And 
one muſt have but a low notion of the be- 
nefits of the union, to imagine, that ſo con- 


lderable a part of the united kingdom can 
re- 
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eeive ſueh a wound, and the whole not be 
greatly affected and impaired by it. 
Ws have been frequently told, indeed, tut 
the ſeyeral ptinces and ſtates of Europe we 
confiderabte in proportion to the number of 
ſoldiers that they keep up, and are able a 
any time to bring into the field. I mut 
own my ſelf not convinced of the truth of 
that doctrine; and I rather think that the 
contraty may be demonſtrated. - Princes are 
honoured in proportion to the confiderable. 
neſs, the riches, the honour, and the good 
government, of the nations under their do- 
minion. The diſgrace of any people, muſt 
reflect a diſhonour on their prince. What 
has his Majeſty done to deſerve to loſe the 
honour of a royal city? Why muſt the 
luſtre of the Britiſb crown be thus ſtained 
Why muſt the realm be ſtigmatized? But 
there is no end of the abſurdities that will rc- 
ſult, from the extending of any puniſhment 
the leaſt whit beyond its due bounds; the 
diſtinction between the guilty and the inno- 
cent. | 

I gladly mention one thing, which hs 
happened ſince my laſt to you; which 5, 
that a bill is now depending, for bringing io 
juſtice the murderers of captain Porteou. 
After a concern for the acquittal of the in- 
nocent, honeſt men will receive a ſatisfa&ion 
from the condemnation of the guilty, For 
this reaſon, I hope, that all objections to thc 


paſling of this latter bill will be remored, 
an 
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ind that none of this hundred and odd fugi- 
tives ſhall have it to object, that they are ci- 
tens or inhabitants of Edinburgh, and as 
ſuch are already puniſhed by the former bill. 
They are, I believe, the only citizens or inha- 
bitants that are proved to be art and part of 
the riot and murder in queſtion; but I can 
by no means agree, that the puniſhment ap- 
pointed for them by the former bill, is an ad- 
equate or proper puniſhment for theiy crime. 
And yet it is an allowed maxim, 7hat none 
ought to be puniſhed twice for the ſame 
offenſe. I hope therefore, that the former 
bill, ſo far as it relates to the citizens or in- 
habitants of Edinburgh, will be dropped; 
rather than theſe fugitives, or any of them, 
ſhould be furniſhed with a plauſible objection 
zgainſt the inflicting upon them the puniſh- 
ment due to their crime. 

THERE is no affection in human na- 
ture ſo prevalent, as that which regards a 
city or community; nor can any ſingle 
party be equally an object of moderation or 
tenderneſs, I am ſorry there is any need to 
mention the killing or wounding of the inha- 
bitants of Edinburgh by the ſoldiers quar- 
tered in the ſuburbs, either by ſhoottng in at 
the ports when the gates have been open, or 
by firing underneath them when the people 
haye ſhut them in their own defenſe. I ve- 
nly believe, that if the particular ſoldiers, 
who may at any time have been guilty of 
ſuch exceſſes, could be fixed upon, they would 

be 
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be proſecuted, even by their own officer, 
with all due ſeverity. And if riots of thi; 
kind have not been animadverted upon with 
the ſame ſtrictneſs, as that which has lately 
happened I hope it will be attributed, as it 
certainly ought, to the want of information 
or accuſation, and not to any imagined par- 
tiality in the government, to whom the life 
of an innocent citizen muſt be as dear, az 

that of any reprieved criminal whos, 
The common ſoldiers are not the beſt expo. 
ſitors of an act of parliament; and, as in 
the bill now depending, the Nether Bou 
Port is ordered to be always kept open up- 
on account (as is recited in the bill) that it is 
neceſſary that it ſhould be ſo; I hope there 
will be ſufficient care taken to inſtru the 
ſoldiers, that the convenience of their ſhoot- 
ing at the people, isnot the thing referred to 
by the neceſſity mentioned in the preamble 
to this clauſe ; and that notwithſtanding that 
the bill ſecures to them a communication 
with the city at all times, as well by night 
as by day, yet the lives of the inhabitants 
will be as much under the protection of the 
| laws, as they now are, before the paſling of 
this act: And it any ſoldier, without the ex- 
preſs command of his ſuperior officer, ſhall 
think fit to try his archery upon the people 
in the ſtreets, he will be — able for the 
event, as much as any other murderer what- 
ſoever. | 


Ir 
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Ir has been uſual, in bills of a very ex- 


traordinary nature, to inſert a clauſe, that 


they ſhould not be drawn into precedent in_ 


time to come. This carries at leaſt a ſha- 
dow of ſecurity againſt the example of the 
hill, tho' experience has ſhewn it, not to be 
1 very effectual proviſion. However, if this 
bill ouſt paſs, I could wiſh, that we had 
eyen ſuch a ſhadow of a ſecurity to flatter 


ourſelyes with; that the gentlemen of the 


amy might be told, that they muſt content 
themſelves with the tutelage of a ſingle ci- 
ty; and not expect that the whole kingdom 
ſhall be delivered into their hands, town by 
town, as faſt as riots can be raiſed for that 
purpoſe. The taſte of power is very intoxi- 
cating ; and when the military gentlemen 
haye once found the ſweets of a ſuperinten- 
dency over the civil magiſtrate, and that 
ſuch deliglitful fruit is to be reaped from tu- 
mults; I am afraid, we ſhall ſoon find, that 
the haryeſt of inſurrections will not be very 
ſcanty. 

WI ETHER there be ſuch a general 
dſaffection in the neighbourhood of Ediu- 
burgh, as was at firſt urged as a reaſon for 
the bringing in a bill of this nature; or whe- 


ther there be no diſaffection at all, as is now 


agued, againſt the entertaining apprehen- 
lions of any ill conſequences that may attend 
the paſſing of ſuch a bill? And in caſe there 
s ſuch a diſaffection, whether it ought to be 
ſemoved by a demonſtration of that tender- 

VoL II. U neſs, 
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neſs, which good governors bear to the peo- 
ple under their care? Or whether it is to be 
reſtrained and ſubdued by meaſures that may 
be thought proper for that purpoſe ? And 
alſo, what methods may be the fitteſt for 
the attaining either of theſe ends, the Bri. 
tiſh parliament will with the greateſt wiſdom 
and uprightneſs determine. And whatever 
deſponding ſentiments others may entertain, 
as that we muſt either be governed by a mob, 
or by a military force; for my own part, ] 
yet 1 better ſentiments, and better 
hopes: I cannot look upon a riot happen- 
ing in a city once in thirty years, to be a 
government by a mob; nor can I in the 
leaſt apprehend, that his Majeſty is unable 
to govern his realms by a civil power, The 
crown fits firm upon his head, and his ſcep- 
tre is able to exert as much force, as it ever 
did in the hands of the moſt glorious of his 
royal anceſtors. Theſe matters are under the 
conſideration of his parliament, who are nei- 
ther wanting in duty to his Majeſty, nor in 
a juſt concern for the rights of his people : 
and it is not to be doubted but their deter- 
minations will be ſuch as will (as ſpeedily 
as poſſible) remove all uneaſy apprehenſi- 
ons from the minds of all good ſubjects, who 
with proſperity to his Majeſty's government, 
and happineſs to his people. Their proſpe- 
rity and happineſs depend upon a due pre- 
ſervation of the balance of power, between the 


ſeyeral eſtates which conſtitute the legiſla - 
ture. 
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ture. The franchiſes of the boronghs are 
the rights of the commons; and unleſs they 
are preſerved intire, the commons can be no 
balance againſt the other eſtates; but either 
the crown, or the ariſtocratical part of the 
conſtitution, muſt prevail, to. the deſtruction 
of the reſt, or rather of the whole. 'The 
lords have, upon all occaſions, maintained 
the high dignities with which the conftitu- 
tion has inveſted them; and it is our happi- 
neſs that they have done ſo. They will not 
therefore take it amiſs if the commons ſhall 
ſhew a jealouſy of their rights, which haye 
been ſo often attacked by the enemies of the 
conſtitution, and the loſs of which, ſhould 
they ever be given up, muſt be attended 

with the ruin of the whole. I am, | 


SIX, 
May 27, Tours, &c. 


1737. | 
HENorTicCvus: 
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Id vero minime committendum eſſe, ut ſil. 
licitarentur eriminibus dubiis ſociorum 
fidelium animi. LIV. 


To the OLD WH IG. 


SIX, 

NE would think that an aſſertion, that 
the innocent are not proper objects of 
puniſhment, and that it is not right to in- 
volve them in any cenſure with the guilty, 
would not be much diſputed : But caſes, it 
ſeems, may ſometimes be ſo circumſtanced, 
as that the plaineſt, cleareſt, and moſt un- 
anſwerable reaſons muſt give way. The ac- 
counts of the deſtruct ions of countries, eſpe- 
cially where they have happened in accom- 
pliſhment of prophecies, or divine threat- 
nings, are alleged in objection to this funda- 
mental rule of government, ſo exprefly laid 
down in Geneſis xviii. 25. To this I anſwer, 
that I do not believe God ever puniſhed a 
creature that was innocent in his fight. All 
are obnoxious to death: and the final de- 
ſtruction of a people is no more. Whatever 
evil God may have juſtly permitted, the evil 


ſtill retains its own nature, and the author - 
: | 
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that evil is unjuſtifiable. Theſe examples 
are not ſet for imitation ; but the plain rules 
of government, one of which is contained 
in the quotation juſt now made, till hold 
their obligation. As to thoſe ſcripture ex- 
amples which have their difficulties, they 
haye been many times conſidered, and the 
ſubject is exhauſted, particularly by Grot. 
De Jure Belli & Pacis, Lib. II. c. 21. 
OTHER precedents have alſo been ad- 
duced from later hiſtories; ſome of which, it 
muſt be owned, are ſufficiently unjuſt, tho 
they don't go ſo far as the caſe in queſtion. 
And to ſhew, that I write impartially, and 
for the fake of truth, I ſhall mention one 
myſelf, ſtronger than any that I have heard 
cited upon this occaſion. It is the method 
that was taken by Muley Iſhmael, emperor of 
Morocco, to prevent robberies. His way was 
immediately, with the aſſiſtance of his troops, 
to deſtroy every man, woman and child, 
that lived within a certain diſtance of the 
place where the robbery was committed. 
This ſo effectually made it the intereſt of the 
people to root out highwaymen, that for 
many years, in the latter part of his reign, 
not a robbery was heard of, except thoſe 
that his imperial majeſty thought fit to com- 
mit with his own hands. The expedient 
was entirely effectual, and perhaps the only 
one ever thought of that would be ſo. Yet 
the example will hardly weigh much with a 


britiſh parliament. 
U 3 Burt 
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Bur to apply to inſtances of this nature, 
that are ſaid to be practiſed among ourſel yes, 
It has been pretended, that an innocent in- 
habitant of a hundred may be fined, upon 
account of a robbery committed there, To 
this I anſwer, that no body, who knows any 
thing of the matter, will fay, that a fine, 
or any puniſhment whatſoever, 1s ſet upon 
the inhabitants of the hundred in ſuch cafe, 
They are aſſeſſed to make ſatisfaction for the 
damage, but nothing is inflicted in the name 
of a puniſhment: That one innocent man 
ought, in many caſes, to be contributory to 
the making up of a damage ſuſtained by an- 
other innocent man, was never denied. But 
that 1s far from the nature of a puniſhment. 
It reſembles more that of a joint inſurance. 
Nor can I ſee any difference between the 
caſes, but that the one is eſtabliſhed by ad 
of parliament, and the other by private con- 
tract. Another caſe, is that of the forfei- 
tures inflicted upon a whole family, by an 
attainder ; and this muſt be admitted to be 
law, however ſorry we may be that it is fo. 
That the parliament have diſapproved of it, 
appears by the act 7 Ann. c. 21. F. 10. 
which aboliſhes theſe puniſhments in the calc 
of high treaſon; and which is to take place 
at the expiration of one life now in being. 
Ir is remarkable, that the troops quar- 
tered in the ſuburbs of Edinburgh were nevei 
asked by any magiſtrate to enter the city, 
till the preſent lord provoſt thought fit to - 
N | 2 qu 
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queſt it, a little above a year ago, to aſſiſt at 
che execution of a criminal. It was with 
ſome reluctance, that the commanding of- 
ficer was prevailed upon to grant it, and not 
without ſome ſtipulations ſomewhat reſem- 
bling the treaty of alliance 1n the fable of 
the horſe and the ſtagg. The event ſhews how 
dangerous it 1s to call in ſuch powerful allies. 


Non equitem dorſo nec froenum depulit ore. 


Ir the military gentlemen are determined 
not to ſlip this opportunity; and are appre- 
henſive that, if the bill be drop'd, it will be 
faid they durſt not pals it : I ſhould humbly 
offer ſome proviſions to be added to the bill, 
eren for their own fakes. It is admitted that 
the city gates were not ſtrong enough to 
have obſtructed a military force, if the com- 
manding officer had thought himſelf ſuffi- 
ciently warranted, to have employed his 
troops in breaking them open: It is alſo un- 
derſtood, that the officer had a ſufficient au- 
thority by law, as well from the exigency of 
the caſe, as from an expreſs requeſt of the 
magiſtrates, to have taken ſuch meafures as 
might have been effectual. What ſeems to 
be moſt wanting, is the ſanction of an ex- 
preſs law, to authorize the troops to enter 
the town, even in default of the magiſtrates 
and citizens, and without their requeſt or 
conſent. Perhaps they are ſatisfied, that the 
words of this bill are full enough, to give 

U 4 them 
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them ſuch an authority, But they will re. 
member, that by the mutiny act, if any of. 
ficer or ſoldier ſhall be accuſed of any capi, 
tal crime, or of any violence or offenſe a. 
gainſt the perſon, eſtate, or property of any 
of the ſubjeqs, which is puniſhable by the 
known laws of the land ; the commanding 
officer is required, upon application to him, 
to uſe his utmoſt endeavour to deliver over 
ſuch accuſed perſon to the civil magiſtrate, 
in order to bring him to trial. Now if any 
complaints ſhall be made of exceſſes commit. 
ted upon occaſion of the troops entring the 
city in default of the magiſtrates and citi- 
zens, Which 1s the caſe ſuppoſed, I'm afraid 
the officers and ſoldiers will not find the ma- 
giſtrates and citizens of Edinburgh (who 
arc ſuppoſed to be the parties firſt in fault) 
the faireſt judges and jurors: In ſuch caſe 
this law muſt be followed by another, to 
{trip the city of more franchiſes. How the 
mutiny act may be framed the next year, I 
know not ; hut one would think that this 
law in queſtion muſt require great alterati- 
ons to be made in that. I hope the parlia- 
ment who paſs'd the one, will not paſs an- 
other ſo inconſiſtent with it. The keeping 
up of the army has hitherto been reſerved 
in the breaſt of the legiſlature, And the 
grown has never been truſted with the con- 
ſent of parliament for that purpoſe any long- 
er time than one year. But this bill ſecures 
g communication between the ſuburbs - 
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the heart of a capital city, for the uſe of 
the army for ever hereafter. With what 
fice or appearance of gravity can any mem- 
her move for the conſent of parliament for 
the continuing of the army for one year on- 

ly, after ſo full a declaration of the ſenſe of . 
the parliament, that it is to be kept up for 
erer? What farther conſent can a miniſtry 
need in any time hereafter ? It is certain, 
that nothing can be a greater ſpur to mili- 
ary men than their honour, or a higher pro- 
yocation than an imputation of fear. And 
to ſay that they dare not 7 this bill, is 
the moſt improper way of recommending 
the rights of the ſubjects to their conſidera- 
ton, But they muſt allow the reſt of the 
people, who haye been educated under a 
political and not a military government, to 
haye the greateſt fears from the conſequen- 
ces of this bill. I believe there are many 
ſuch in parliament, and who will not be a- 
ſhamed to own, that they dare not paſs this 
any other bill, that they apprehend may 
— to his Majeſty or to his king- 

oms, | 

But I hope we may diſmiſs our appre- 
henſions. The proſecution is under the con- 
ul of a moſt excellent and gractous prince, 
Whoſe royal and paternal affeQion to all his 
objects in general, and to his good town of 
Edinburgh in particular, may be depended 
pon as their happieſt patronage and ſureſt 
lefenſe. And the tenderneſs in managing 
the 
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the proſecution exceedingly confirms thi 
hope. No evidence has been produced, tha 
J can hear of, to affect any citizen of Edu. 
bur gh, as concerned in the riot, except one 
barber's ſervant; and two witneſſes have teſ. 
tified, that they have ſeverally converſel 
with one citizen ſince the fact, that has jul. 
tified it. The reſt are allowed to entertain 
that juſt abhorrence of it that they ought, 
As the inſurrection was too ſudden for then 
to aſſemble in order to prevent it; they, like 
good ſubjects, and in obedience to procls 
mations that have been uſually made upon 
ſuch occaſions, choſe to ſtay within door, 
that they might not ſeem to countenance an 
outrage which they could not reſtrain. That 
no more of the citizens than three are guil- 
ty, is what I cannot aſſert ; but it is plain, 
that the proſecutors of the bill do not de- 
fire that any more ſhould be thought gul- 
ty, ſince they produce no proof againſt any 
more. Nay, their candor has gone farther: 
It is from their own witneſſes that it appears, 
that the rumour of an intended riot was not 
begun in Edinburgh, but in the country, 
at {ome miles diſtance. That it was concert- 
ed, not by citizens of Edinburgh, but by 
country people, and the relations of thoſe 
that were killed by the guard under captain 
Porteous's command. That though ſome of 
the witneſſes, (who muſt be perſons of cre- 
dit, or elſe the charge in the bill ſtands up- 


on no foundation) that tho' theſe witneſſes 
walk'd 
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walk'd the ſtreets almoſt all night, to diſ- 
cover what they could of the rioters; yet 
none of them could diſcover any one citizen 
or inhabitant of Edinburgh, except the bar- 
bers ſervant. Whether this proceeds from 
the innocency of the inhabitants, or from 
the tenderneſs of the goyernment, who muſt 
de equally ſufferers with their ſubjects in the 
conſequences of this bill; it ſtill confirms 
our hopes, that the bill ſhall not paſs into 
a law: that the rights of the commons are 
not to be diminiſhed : that his Majeſty, who 
sintitled to as much loyalty and gratitude 
s eyer ſubjects could pay a prince, ſhall 
wear his crown in all the brightneſs that he 
receiyed it, and ſhall through his life, which 
al good men pray may be very long, reign 
orer a people happy and free, and main- 
uin the conſtitution intire and unhurt. 


lam, 
STR, 

June 6, Yours, &c. 

1737; 
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To the OLD WHIG, 


"F&@ 4 

A 8 our happy conſtitution is ſtill intire 

and we have the bleſſing of living u- 
der a free government: as his Majeſty fill 
reigns over a willing and a loyal people, un- 
ſtained with any reproach of diſaffection or 
negle& of duty; as every city in his do- 
minions enjoys his royal protection and cle- 
mency, and none of them is yet by any 
law in being (that I know of, or can find) 
ſtigmatized with any mark of infamy : You 
will give me leave, for this once, to pleaſe 
myſelf with contemplating the happy pro- 
ſpect. How long it may be continued to us; 
or in what manner the cloud may break, 
that now hangs over the once, the till, moſt 
dutiful and loyal city of Edinburgh, for ſo 
the laws in being oblige me to ſtile it; how 
this cloud may break, God only knows. But 
white there is any poſſibility of averting the 
threatning ſtorm, you will permit me to men- 


tion what objections may occur, with regard 
| to 


Hoy, 
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o the paſſing the law now in queſtion; a 
uw ſo contrary to the ſpirit of all former 
ws of this kingdom, that it is as impoſſible 
o find one that is parallel to it, as it will 
he to ſet bounds to the dreadful conſequen · 
ces that may follow from it. 
Tas cafe of the city of G/a/ſzow, in the 
jear 1725, is much inſiſted on as a prece- 
tent, and is aſſerted to be a caſe in point. It 
x indeed in one reſpect a caſe in point, or ra- 
ther a much ſtronger caſe. It is a caſe in 
point for rejecting the preſent bill, as it now 
tands, but by no means a caſe in point for 
the paſſing of it. The inflicting a cenſure 
upon the citizens and inhabitants of G/aſ- 
hb, or upon the magiſtrates and town-coun- 
al of the city of G/aſgow, as they are ſti- 
ld, was carefully ayoided in that act. The 
neamble is, that whereas Daniel Camp- 
bell, Eſq; ſuſtained great loſſes and da- 
mages in a late riot Ar G/aſzow, on ac- 
" count of the concern he had, or was ſup- 
" poſed to have had, in promoting the act 
for laying a duty upon malt for the year 
"1725; and it being juſt and reaſonable, 
that the ſaid damages and loſſes ſhould 
be made good and repaired: to the ſaid 
Daniel Campbell.” The act is merely a 
ſisfaction of damages, and no puniſhment. 
Why the damages were to be made good 
vt of the funds of the city of G/a/pow, 
ther than out of the public funds of the 
ingdom, is a point in which the parliament 
| __ , wildly 
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wiſely thought fit to be ſilent. No mark 
is ſet upon the citizens or inhabitants: theſe 
ſtill remain his Majeſty's dutiful and loyil 
ſubjects, and there is no law that forbids 
them to aſſume that character, or that fixes 
a more odious one upon them; whether i 
was, that in fact the citizens and inhabitant 
ftood as clear upon the evidence as the ci. 
tizens and inhabitants of Edinburgh do in 
the preſeat caſe, or whether it was thought 
impolitic or unjuſt to brand the then, as wel 
as future, innocent inhabitants of a city with 
fo hateful a diſtinction. It has been obſerr- 
ed, that the act had no ill conſequences, for 
that no riot has * — there ſince. To 
impute that to any ſuppoſed puniſhment, is 
a little ungenerous; for their behaviour du- 
ring the ſame ſpace of time before the pa- 
ſing of that act, had been dutiful and laud- 
able, as well as it has been ſince. Whether 
every gentleman who voted for that act a; 
proves of it now, is what I cannot ſay. But 
if the preſent bill ſhould paſs, it is eaſy tc 
foreſee what ſentiments every man that al: 
ſiſts in it, and has a right concern for the 
liberties of his country, may ſoon enterta 
of it. If the caſe of Glaſgow is called 
precedent in point for this bill, which got 
ſo much farther ; what may not this bill be 
called a precedent in point for? _ 

Tux deſcription of citizens and inhub! 
tante is a ſtile new and ſtrange in our law: 


howeyer agreeable it may be to the form © 
militar) 
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military orders. An ar my can not take no- 


ice of a name of incorporation, or the con- 


titution of a town. They lay their contri- 
butions upon the towns, without concerning 
themſelves with ſuch diſtinctions; and in 
caſe of failure, they order military executi- 
on againſt all the citizens and inhabitants, 
vithout inquiring who is guilty, or who is 
innocent, which they have very rarely any 
opportunity of doing. But the cafe of a 
legiſlature is widely different. The parlia- 
nent is well acquainted with the particular 
conſtitution of every corporation in the king- 
dom, and knows well who they are that 
muſt account for the peace and goyernment 
of a city, and who are diſcharged from that 
care, and muſt conſequently be approved, if 
they only behave themfelyes peaceably. The 
tron of Edinburgh and the community there- 
Fare differently deſcribed in ſeveral acts of 
parltament now in force, which record their 
remarkable zeal for the proteſtant intereſt, 


ind their merits towards the crown and the 


aule of liberty. Merits which are now laid 
ntirely ont of the queſizon. But I would 
wt ſtand upon points of form, if the ſub- 
lance can be juſtified. It may be alleged, 
that the burgeſſes and houſe-keepers are not 
targed with the guilt now under conſide- 
ation, and that it is a lower fort of citizens 
ud inhabitants that are ſuppoſed, tho' not 
proved, to be guilty; and that theſe words 
ve ſubſtituted, in order to extend to them. 

But 
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But then it muſt be conſidered, that the bur. 
geſſes are the perſons propoſed by this bill to 
be puniſhed, and that the ſafety of the houſe. 
keepers depends upon the proſperity of the 
town: ſo that the objects of reſentment, and 
thoſe of puniſhment, are quite different. 

Ir has been propoſed to ſet a fine upon 
the town, inſtead of the two penalties ori- 
ginally in the act. But how proper that may 
be, in the caſe of a town, whoſe debts arc 
ſo much increaſed, partly occaſioned (as the 
ſtatute-book informs us) by the unnatural 
rebellion, deſerves mature conſideration. It 
may affect the creditors of the town, who, 
I think, are not charged with any guilt in 
this bill. 

THERE is one argument for this bill 
that is very unreaſonably urg'd, to wit, that 
if the bill ſhould be drop'd, it will be attri- 
buted to fear, and will betray a weakneſs in 
the legiſlature. This way of reaſoning may 
be equally made uſe of, to ſupport any bil 
whatſoever, that is but a pernicious one. 
Are you afraid of paſſing ſuch a law? For 
that very reaſon it muſt paſs. The people of 
Scotland are own'd and believed by thoſe 
that have been long acquainted, and are beſt 
skilled in them, to be ſo ſenſible of their du- 
ty, that no ill conſequences will ariſe on thel! 
part from the paſſing of the bill. Are there 
any ill conſequences to be apprehended then 
from the dropping it? Their ſenſe of duty 


muſt be exceedingly partial and _—_— 
| c 
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ble, if they are ready to acqueiſce moſt hum- 
bly, in the infliting of an unprecedented 
cenſure upon themſel ves, and are not as will- 
ing to acquieſce in the waving it. I believe, 
if the bill be dropped, they will acquieſce 
with thanks, The parliament will always 
de intrepid in defending the rights of the 
commons, or the prerogative of the crown, 
but not in attacking them. They will not do 
hurt to a people, merely to ſhew they dare 
do it. Ne quid inauſum. But to take the 
mputation of fear in a worſe ſenſe. Suppoſe 
there was a colour (as there is not) to pre- 
tend that the bill would raiſe a rebellion in 
the nation: Will you run the hazard of a 
rebellion, only to ſhew that you are not a- 
fad of it, and how dexterous you are at 
quelling it again? As much as I eſteem the 


x gentlemen of the army, I do not wiſh them 
WW” 2<quire honour at fo dear a rate. The 
| ſuppoſicion is cruel and inhuman. 

. Tus laſt argument that I ſhall conſider, 
„ost a leſs extraordinary one. I mean that 
Ach is drawn from the extraordinary length 
(e ſeſſion, vg. Shall you have employ- 


d your ſelves fo long, and taken fo much 
pans about this bill, and ſhall it end in no- 
ling? Is then the acquittal of the innocent, 
hing? Ts the aſſerting the rights of the 
ommons to their franchiſes, and the pre- 
ye of the crown in walling and fen- 

ing of cities, nothing? Is the protecting an 
le Went royal city fo neceſſary and fo dear 
Vol, II. X to 
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to the crown and to the public, nothing ? 
Is it nothing, to repreſs attempts of reyiying 
thoſe peſtilent and deſtructive animoſitie 
that we hoped had been buried as deep x 
hell by the ſacred act of union? A mini. 
ſtry may prolong a ſeſſion ; but a parliz. 
ment will never conſent to the violating the 
rights of the commons, or the ſapping the 
foundations of the throne. But there is ſtil 
more done. A mark of parliamentary deteſt. 
ation is, in another bill now depending, ſe 
upon the Jate riot and barbarous murder: 
Such a riot as neyer happen'd in any coun- 
try, where appeals for murder are allow'd to 
the relations of the deceaſed, independent 
on the crown. And it is hoped, this latter 
bill may prove effectual. The facts recited 
in that bill are the ſame, and the preamble 
to the ſame effect, with the bill that is the 
ſubject of debate: I mean, ſo far as the 
recitals of this bill are proved. For pre- 
ſumptions, eſpecially ſuch light ones as have 
been talked of upon this occaſion, are not 
proofs. They may be inducements to ex- 
mine proofs ; but when the proofs have bee 
led, and it appears, what preſumptions have 
been ſupported by the proofs, and which have 
not, or rather have been contradicted b 
them; it is then abſurd to inſiſt upon pte 
ſumptions, and in juſtice they ought to be 
thrown out of the caſe, or elſe the exam! 
nation of proofs were to little purpoſe. Th 
proviſion of an act of parliament, as 1 1 
: nerally 
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nerally underſtood, ought to be adequate to 
we preamble. And when two bills are de- 
pending with the ſame preamble and different 
) proviſions, and collateral to each other, and 

neither of them relative or ſupplemental to 

the other, it would ſeem that one of them, 
at leaſt, is im proper, in reciting matter that 
WI it docs not duly provide for. In ſuch caſe, 
sst not neceſſary, in point of form at leaſt, 
. to drop one of them, that the other may 
{WW ftand unexceptionable ? 
: I ask pardon for taking up ſo much of 
- pour time and of your paper. It is a work 
o am not uſed to: and if I had thought, ei- 
nt WF ther that the government could conſiſt with- 
cr ont a Houſe of Commons; or that a Houſe 
eu of Commons could be of any importance, 
de after the franchiſes of cities and boroughs 
he are loſt; or that thoſe rights could ſtand in 
he ay degree of ſafety, after the ſetting a pre- 
cedent of this nature; you ſhould not haye 
had any trouble from, | 
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Sr 
NUOUMdR LAXXXIE 


Quod [i voto fortuna ſubſeripſerit, agrun 
habebimus ſalubri celo, uberi gleba. 
Columel. Lib. I. Cap. 2. $ 3. Edit. 
Geſwer. 


'F: HE preſent thirty-nine articles of the 
church of England, made in the year 
1562, relate part of them to diſcipline, and 
part of them to matters of faith. The ad 
of parliament, 13 Z/iz. 1571, which in- 
joyns the ſubſcription of them upon every 
perſon under the degree of a biſhop, parti- 
cularly ſpecifies the nature of that ſubſcrip- 
tion, V:S. that the perſon ſhall declare his 
aſſent, and ſubſcribe to all the articles if 
religion, which ONLY CONCERN the confeſ. 
fron of the true chriſtian faith, and the 
doctrine of the ſacraments. Tis worth 
obſerving here, 
1. THAT this ſubſcription to the articles 
is to be preceded by a ſolemn declaration 
of the ſubſcribers aſſent to the truth of the 
articles he ſubſcribes. And this appears not 
only by the terms of the a& of parliament, 
but by the canons of 1603, which are the 
preſent canons of our eſtabliſhed church; 
the thirty-fixth of which ordains, that 1 


perſon ſhall hereafter be received into the 
| mi 


8 
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miniſtry, nor either by inſtitution or colla- 
tion admitted to any eccleſiaſtical living, &c. 
except he ſhall firſt ſubſcribe to three ar- 
ticles, of which this is one: That he allows 
the book of articles of religion agreed upon 
in 1562, and acknowleageth all and every 
the articles therein contained, beiug in num- 
ber thirty- nine, to be agreeable to the word 
of God. And accordingly the form of ſub- 
ſeription is very ſtrict: 1 N. N. po wiL- 
LINGLY and EXANIMO ſubſcribe to theſe 
three articles above-mentioned, and to all 
things contained in them. So that the ſub- 
ſeriber doth willingly and from his ſoul 
ſubſcribe, that the thirty- nine articles, and 
all things contained in them, are agreeable 
to the word of God. And in no other ſe- 
cret, or concealed, ſenſe can he poſſibly ſub- 
ſcribe to them, without contradicting the 
very form and nature of the ſubſcription it- 
ſelf ; becauſe, to ſubſcribe to them as arti- 
cles of peace, or as a ceremony only to tale 
Poſſeſſion of a living, is a quite different thing 
trom what the ſubſcriber expreſly and openly 
declares, vis. that he aſſents to them as ar- 
ticles of religion, and wi/l:ngly, and from his 
ſoul, acknowledges, that all things contained 
in them are agreeable to the word of God. 
2. Thar the ſubſcription required by act 
of parliament is not fo all theſe articles in 
general, but to thoſe of them o NLV which 
concern the confeſſion of the true chriſtian 


faith, and the doctrine of the ſacraments. 
ey This 


. 
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This'is evident from the clauſe, which on 
concern the confeſſion of the true chriſtian 
faith, and the doctrine of the ſacraments, 
a clauſe which would have been intireh 
unneceſſary and uſeleſs, had all the thirty. 
nine articles been intended to have been eſta. 
bliſhed. I know the canon before-mention- 
ed goes farther, and extends the ſubſeripti- 
on to the whole thirty-nine articles, and all 
things contained in them as agreeable to the 
word of God. But I ſuppole thoſe canons, 
 whicy never had the confirmation of parlia. 
ment, cannot extend this ſubſcription be- 
yond, and contrary to, the expreſs limita- 
tion of the ſaid act. So that the clergy of 

our eſtabliſhed church are not obliged to 
ſubſcribe to any more of the thirty-nine ar- 
ticles, than thoſe only which concern the 
confeſſion of the true chriſtian faith, and 
the doctrine of the ſacraments; and the can- 
on, which pretends to oblige them to ſub- 
ſcribe them all as agreeable to the word of 
God, is an impoſition upon them, which 
hath no authority of parliament to ſupport 
it, and which therefore I preſume our cler- 
gy may legally refuſe to comply with. 

3. As theſe thirty-nine articles are the 
ſtandards of ſound religion, contain a con- 
Feſſiou of the true chriſtian faith, and were 
agreed to by the archbiſhops and biſhops, 
for the avoiding of diverſities of opinions, 
and for eftabliſhing of conſent touching true 
religion, all which the act of parliament, 
. 13 Elis. 
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1j Elix. (made perpetual by 5 Anne) ex- 
preſly declares; the clergy of our church 
muſt not only, when they ſubſcribe them, 
actually believe them, but are obliged aver 
to maintain any opinion contrary to them. 
When they deviate from the articles, they 
depart from the confeſſion of the true chriſt- 
an faith which they have once ſubſcribed, 
and from that ſound religion which the par- 
lament hath eſtabliſhed. They fall from 
that conſent, touching true religion, which 
the parliament ordained, into that diyerfity 
of religion which the parliament would have 
ayoided. They enter upon their livings and 
cures with a ſolemn profeſſion before God 
and man of their afſenting ex animo to this 
parliamentary chriſtianity ; and the moment 
they preach contrary to it, they retra& the 
ſolemn aſſent they have given; become pro- 
per diſſenters from the church of England, 
and are liable to be depri ved of their eccle- 
ſiaſtical benefices. 

TAE act 13 Ez. expreſly provides, 
that if any perſon eccleſiaſtical, or which 
* ſhall have eccleſiaſtical living, ſhall ad- 
viſedly maintain or affirm any doctrine di- 
* rectly contrary, or repugnant to any of 
the ſaid articles, and being convened, c. 
* ſhall perſiſt therein, or not revoke his er- 
* ror, or after ſuch reyocation, eftſoon af- 
firm ſuch untrue doctrine; ſuch mains 
* taining or affirming and perſiſting, or ſuch 
eftſoon affirming, ſhall be juſt cauſe to 

X 4 de- 
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«« deprive ſuch perſon of his ecclefiaſtica Ml 1 
*« promotion ; and it ſhall be lawful to the Ml ;| 
«+ biſhop of the dioceſe, Sc. to deprive ſuch 
«« perſon, Sc. and upon ſuch ſentence ofde. 
++ privation pronounced, he ſhall be indeed 
„depri ved.“ F 
THe ſound and true religion eſtabliſhed 
by act of parliament for all our reverend 
clergy, under the degree of a biſhop, for 
our biſhops ſeem to be ue left at liberty 
as to their religion, is this, which faith ex. 
cept every one do keep whole and undefiled, 
without doubt he ſhall periſh everlaſting- 
ly: That there are three perſons un- 
create, incomprehenſible, almighty, and 
eternal, and yet abt three uncreates, al- 
** mighties, incomprehenſibles, and eternals; 
and that tho' the father 1g of none, the 
„ ſon of the father, and the Holy Ghoſt 
of the father and the ſon, yet that 
* there is none afore or after the other; 
that original ſin is the fault and corrup- 
tion of the nature of every man, which in 
every perſon born into this world de/erveth 
God's wrath and damnation ; that we have 
ud power to do good works without the 
grace of God by Chriſt preventing us; that 
good works fo/low after juſtification, and 
that works done before inſpiration have 
the nature of ſen; that predeſtination is full 
of ſweet, pleaſant and unſpeakable comfort 
to ſome, and a moſt dangerous downfall that 
phruſts others into de/peration, or 
n A: leſe 
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lefneſs of moſt unclean living; and finally, 
that tho' ſometimes the evil have chief au- 
thority in the miniſtration of the word and 
ſacraments, yet that they do not the ſame in 
their own name, but in Chriſt's, and do mi- 
miſter by his commiſſion and authority, and 
that therefore we may uſe their miniſtry. 
THr1s is that confeſſion of the true faith 
which all our clergy are obliged, by a per- 
petual act of parliament, to make; this that 
excellent and zncomparable chriſtianity, to 
which they do ex animo ſubſcribe, and which 
z the condition of receiving and keeping 
their livings, they are obliged to preach. So 
that if any of them ſhould deny, or preach, 
or write againſt the doctrine of the oxe-three 
ompre hem ſibles, or the damnation due to 
the corruption of eyery man's nature that is 
ngendred of the offspring of Adam, or teach 
that men have any natural free-will or 
power to do good, or that good works pre- 
ed juſtification, or have not the nature of 
in before inſpiration ; or that predeſtination 
b not ſweet, and a moſt dangerous down- 
fall, or that evil men are not Chriſt's com- 
miſſioned officers : He is no ſound miniſter 
nthe judgment of our p irliamentary church, 
leparts from the confeſſion of the true eſta- 
iſhed chriſtian faith, and without revoking 
theſe wicked errors, is liable to certain de- 
pation, And the act of parliament that 
labliſhes this chriſtianity is made perpetual. 


1 
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I congratulate this reverend body upon 
ſo ſolemn and ſure an eſtabliſhment, in that 
they are thus ſaved the trouble of inquiry 
and examination, and the church in which 
they miniſter is ſo effeQtually preſerved from 
all fluctuation and novelty in doQrine! The 
act of parliament, gentlemen, points out the 
ſound religion you are to believe, and you 
are ſolemnly to receive and aſſent to it, as 
the very condition of your livings. - Should 
you be over inquiſiti ve about what you be- 
lieve, it may 40 you harm ; or ſhould you 
look farther than the att for the nature of 
your chriſtianity, it may raz/e ſeruples you 
cannot eaſily lay, and make the entrance in- 
to your livings and preferments both narrow 
and dangerous. A ſubſcription, to articles 
that have an unalterable ſanction, made per- 
petual, can ſurely be founded on nothing 
elſe, but a real inſpiration vouchſafed to 
the impoſers; for to ſuppoſe them /zable to 
miſiake, would be to ſuppoſe it poſſible, 
that they might have eſtabliſhed error, and 
rendered it perpetual. Since therefore your 
articles of religion are the very ſum and ſub- 
ſtance, the very marrow and quinteſſence 
of chriſtianity, hold faſt the ſacred depoſi- 
tum. Continue to ſubſcribe with the ſame 
ſincerity you have always done; and by 
your preachings and ſermons go on to con- 
vince the world in your uſual manner, that 
you don't aſſent and ſubſcribe purely for 
livings and preferments, but from the intite 
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perſuaſion and full conviction of your con- 


ſciences. | | 

SHOULD you have any doubt concern- 
ing the chriſtian faith which the parliament 
hath preſcribed you, may you not be asked; 
what are you Wz/er than the wiſdom of our 
excellent church? Have not the foundations 
been well ſettled by public authority, and 
goth it become you to diſpute or ſhake them? 
dedfaſt and immoveable is the foundation 
you are built on. Stedfaſt and immoveable 
de then your faith and practice. Noveliſts 
nay wiſh a change, and men of liberty may 
plead for an exemption, But you, gentle- 
nen, are the friends of venerable antiqui- 
ty; and novelty, which is every day vary- 
me her features, can have no charms to 
aptivate you. And as to liberty, ſhe hath 
been long ſince cenſured, exploded, and 
haniſhed, by the church, as an enemy to 
her ſacred myſteries, divine rights and pri- 
ileges. To liberty, as irreconcilable wth 
le claims of authority and the duties of 
lubmiſſion, ſhe hath in all ages proclaimed 
e moſt ſteady and determined hatred. Her 
mereſt is ſeparate from it, and the deciſions 
«all the councils and ſynods ever ſince the 
imes of the apoſtles have made it appear 
kat ſhe thought it ſo. 

Our own excellent church hath aſſerted 
lo her ſelf power to decree rites or ceremo- 
Wes, and authority in controverſies of faith. 
and to the truth of this claim, our ps 

ca 
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cal clergy are every day ſubſcribing, Bu 


what can this authority amount to, if ſhe 
can't znforce her determinations in theſs 
controverſies of faith by a ſubſcription? Ang 
how will her authority ſink, if after havin 
determined, ſhe ſhould be found 70 alter 
her mind, and vary from her firſt judg- 
ment ? k 

Ir the deſign of the act, which inforces 
the ſubſcription, be wiſe and good, viz, 
that dzverſity of opinions may be avoided 
and conſent touching true religion be eſta 
bliſhed ; and if ſubſcriptions are a proper 
method to accompliſh this deſign ; I think 
theſe ſubſcriptions ſhould be inſiſted on, and 
rendered as univerſal as conſent in religion 
ought to be. And therefore I would with 
the humbleſt ſubmiſſion to my ſuperiors in 
church, propoſe an addition to the form 0 
ſubſcription : J N. N. do willingly and ei 
animo ſubſcribe to theſe articles, and to all 
things contained in them, and am deter 
mined to believe them ſo long as J live, 
any books, articles, convittions, or perſua- 
ſions to the contrary notwithſtanding. This 
would be a good buttereſs to the pillar ol 
the church, and would make the ground 
ſhe ſtands upon ſtronger and ſurer. 

AND as by virtue of our excellent con 
ſtitution, no places of profit, or truſt, or per 
lion, Sc. can be injoyed under our prince 
but by perſons who believe, and are in 


fate of grace, and give the evidence and 
| proof 
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woof of both by receiving the ſacrament ; 
{© I would propoſe, purely for the adyan- 
uge of our excellent church, and the bet- 
er eſtabliſhing of conſent touching true re- 
gion, that not only the members of both 
houſes of parliament, but that all perſons 
whatſoever, of every ſex, dignity, employ- 
ment, and occupation whatſoever, ſhall im- 
nediately after their being of the age of one 
and twenty, declare their aſſent, and make 
their ſubſcription in the ſame form the cler- 
zy now do, with the addition I have pro- 

ſed. 
Is ſuch ſubſcriptions were rendered thus 
general, all perſons would be of the /ame 
faith; however, it would be ſome ad van- 
age and ſhelter to our clergy; they would 
not then be almoſt the only men in the na- 
ton, who ſubſcribe to articles they don't be- 
eve, and profeſs their aſſent ex animo to 
doctrines for the ſake of livings, which as 
ſoon as ever they have got poſſeſſion of by 
this means, their ſermons do directly, and 
moſt, perpetually contradict. 
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As you are a rational and Con ſiſtent Pro. 
teſtaut, it muſt have often rouſed your 
indignation to obſerve the cheats put by Rs. 
miſh prieſts upon the unwary ſouls of men, 
Some of theſe the ſcripture calls ſorcery; 
they are a kind of /Þir:ztnal magic, or an an 
of making men religious, and of ſending 
them to heaven without any real holineſs or 
virtue at all. This is a device moſt dan- 
gerous in its conſequence, deſtructive of ci- 
vil order, prejudicial to the peace and wel- 
fare of ſocieties, and infinitely injurious and 

diſgraceful to chriſtianity, _ 
REL1G10N no further deſerves civil 
notice and encouragement, than it tends to 
promote juſtice, truth, and other ſocial vi- 
tues, and to guard our civil rights: What- 
ever religion therefore, or pretended rites of 
religion, give men encouragement to expect 
the fayour of God and happineſs after death 
in the neglect of theſe virtues, yea, in tht 
actual violation of them, it ſo far under: 
mines the foundation of civil government, 


diſſolves the bands of ſociety, and cannot 
| merit 
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merit to be countenanced by the ſtate. That 
the Popiſh religion moſt egregiouſly does 
this by its pardons, indulgences, abſolutions, 
fc. we evidently ſee, and therefore warmly 
proteſt againſt it. 

Bur is there nothing of this ſame ſorce- 
ry, this art of making men religious with- 
ont any real goodneſs, practiſed amongſt us? 
Are there no prieſts, but thoſe of Rome, 
chargeable with thus dangerouſly cheating 
the ſouls of men ? Nothing amongſt pro- 
teſtants that tends to weaken the obligati- 
ons of moral virtue, and ftrikes at the very 
foundations of civil ſociety ? | 

As no human production is perfect at 
once; as the moſt exquiſite works of art be- 
came not thus exquiſite but by frequent re- 
views; as ſome of the greateſt prelates and 
brighteſt ornaments of our church haye not 
only acknowledged ſome things in its con- 
ſtitution and forms would admit of altera- 
tion, but have even wiſh'd and labour'd forit ; 
and as we are once a year taught to /ament 
the want of godly diſcipline, and to pray that 
it may be reſtored ; upon all theſe accounts, 
twill not, IJ hope, be thought preſumpti- 
on, if, with the frankneſs of an Old Whigs 
and a Free Briton, I obſerye ſome things 
in our own church which carry too great 
appearance of this piritual juggle or ſor- 
cery of the church of Rome. What other- 
wife can we think of three of its preſerib'd 

rites, 
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rites, confirmation, abſolution, and the by. 


rial of the dead? | 
By the firſ? of theſe, all perſons bap. 
tized, when come to competent age, and a 
ble to fay the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, 
and the ten Commandments, and the ſhort- 
er Catechiſm, are to be brought to confir. 
mation: The biſhop having ask'd, whether 
they renew the ſolemn promiſe and vom 
that was made in their name at baptiſm! 
upon their anſwering we do, declares in 
the moſt public and ſolemn manner, even 
in an addreſs to God himſelf, that he has 
vouchſafed to regenerate theſe his ſervants 
by water and h Holy Ghoſt, and to give 
them the forgiveneſs of all their ſins; and 
laying his hands upon the head of each 
particular perſon he certifies him by that 
ſign of God's favour and gracious good. 
neſs toward him. 925 | 
Now this 4:/hop they are taught to look 
upon as the ambaſſador of Jeſus Chriſt, and 
a ſucceſſor of the apoſtles, who had power 
to remit fins: and when they hear this ve- 
nerable perſon thus ſolemnly declaring that 
God hath regenerated and forgiven them ; 
who can wonder if they really belieye them- 
ſelves to be ſo; and upon theſe grounds in- 
dulge a confident ſecurity as to the favout 
of God and happineſs in a future world? 
AND ſeeing a full remiſſion of ſims, Kc. 


is to be had on ſuch eaſy terms, what * 
e 
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der that at our country viſitations thouſands 
ne ſeen flocking from all parts to be H iſboped; 
many of them with /ike merriment as if go- 
ing tO a revel; and even perſons of very 
vittous and profligate characters thruſting 
themſel ves in to partake of Th grace? And 
| add, what wonder if theſe deluded crea- 
ures, thinking their old ſcore thus fully 
quitted, ſhonld with freſh vigour begin a 
new one; and conclude the day (which is 
often the caſe) with nn riot and 
hameful exceſs? 

THAT the poor ignorant and unthinking 
dat of the people ſhould be thus eaſily dea 
Iuded, by ſpecious pretences of ſacerdotal 
power, and willing to receive impoſition of 
hands to certify them of God's goodneſs and 
your in their regeneration and pardon, with- 
aut parting with their vices; and the trouble 
ofrepentance, is not ſo ſtrange: but that fuch 
lkarned, ſuch wiſe and pious men, as our 
ryerend biſhops are, who know the aptneſs 
« mankind to deceive themſel ves by falſe 
lopes, and the infinite folly and danger of 
heir fo doing; that theſe ſhould thus con- 
nbute to lull them aſleep, and without know . 
ng their hearts, or a due inquiry into their 
lves, declare them in the preſence of God 
regenerated and pardoned, is a conduct truly 
ſupriſing, and not _y to be accounted 

or, 

Wa Ar warrant, in the name of Chriſt, 

ave they ſolemnly to pronounce that 4 
Vo II. Y man's 
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condition of pardon? Will a mere profeſin 


tions, declared in the church, infallible prook 


the ſtrong 


depends upon their care to keep, and to li 
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man's ſins are all forgiven, and that he i. 
regenerated by the Holy Ghoſt, upon no o. 
ther grounds than his being able to ſay the 
Lord's Prayer; anſwering to the queſtion 
of the ſhort Catechiſm, and his profeſſng 
that he does and will ſtand by bis baptijn- 
al engagement? Is this the notion our night 
reverend prelates entertain of regeneration ? 
Or, do they really believe this to be the 


procure a certain and full forgiyeneſs fron 
almighty God? Are good vows and reſolu- 


of a regeneration by the Holy Ghoſt ? I; 

romiſing that a man will repent and liye 
godly in the world, that actual repentant 
which alone ſecures the divine fayour ? Dc 
not our learned biſhops know, that there ar 
multitudes who call Chriſt their Lord, i. 
who profeſs their reſolution to ſtand to the 
baptiſmal covenant, who yet ſhall be rejed 
ed by him as workers of iniquity } By whit 
authority then, or with what face, can a vc 
nerable prelate ſtand up and declare to 41 
MIGHTY GOD that be has vouchſafed i 
regenerate and forgive ? The exptel 
ſions are couched in the moſt abſolute and 
eſt terms; there is no condition in 
plied ; no intimation that their forgivencl 


up to, their baptiſmal engagements : 10 
but let them have lived many years in 
eourſe of drunkenneſs, &c. yet upon theit 

LL 
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lag able to ſay the Lord's Prayer, Kc. and 
promiſing they will repent, Kc. the biſhop 
ſolemnly pronounces a moſt abſolute pardon 
on them ; and lifting up his eyes to heaven, 
appeals to God that he has given them for- 
giveneſt of all their ſins ; and leſt this 
ſhould be too little to ſatisfy the ſinner, or 
not ſufficient perfectly to allay his fears, he 
lays his ſacred hand on him, and tells 40 
myhty and everlaſting God, that he doth it 
after the example of his. holy apoſtles to 
certify him by this token, of his favour 
and gracious goodneſs to him, i. e. that he 
s forgiven and regenerated by the Holy 
Ghoſt. 

'Tis ſurely no uncharitable ſuppoſition 
that, amongſt the vaſt crouds which preſent 
themſelves on ſuch occaſions, there may be, 
and often are, a great number, whom rhe 
ſearcher of hearts ſees to be men of world- 
ly and corrupt minds, and to be till under 
the prevailing power of their luſts: How 
then dares the biſhop thank God that he 
bath fully forgiven theſe his ſervants ; 
when God at that very time knows them 
tot to be his ſervants, and hath nor at all 
forgiven them? Or how will he preſume to 
lay his hand on the heads of ſuch, to aſſure 
them of God's gracious favour to them, i. e. 
of their regeneration and forgiveneſs ; when 
they are abſolute ſtrangers to repentance, and 
can have no claim or title to the bleſſedneſs 
attending it? Is not this to addreſs heaven 
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with a falſhood upon the tongue, and in 2 
very dangerous and bold manner to trifle 
with God and man? *Tis preſumption ſure. 
ly in any, who cannot ſearch the heart, to 
pronounce in ſo abſolute and unconditionate 
a manner, concerning any of his fellow cre. 
atures, that God hath forgiven him all 
his ſins, and regenerated him by the Holy 
Ghoſt: The apoſtles themſelves durſt not 
thus pronounce upon any chriſtians in their 
days; unleſs by the immediate ſuggeſtion of 
the holy ſpirit : How then came their ſuc- 
ceſſors to be thus more knoweng and power. 
ful? ſhould I not rather ſay, more raſh and 
preſumpruons than they? But ſee into what 
abſurdities ſuch pretenſions involve men. We 
are told, Achs viii. the chapter from which 
this practice of confirmation is pretended to 
be proved, but which really ſays not one 
word of the matter, that Simon Magus be- 
lieved and was baptiſed, and continued ſome 
time making a credible profeſſion of chriſti 
anity. No queſtion but he could ſay the 
Lord's Prayer and the Ten Commandments, 
and anſwer to ſome of the queſtions too in 
the ſhort Catechiſm. Now had one of out 
biſhops been to viſit Samaria at that time, 
he would without ſtruple have prayed o- 
ver this impoſtor, laid hands on him, and 
with ghoſtly .eyes lift up to heaven, have 
informed God of this wonderful ſecret ; that 
he had 8 him all his ſins, and re- 
generated him by the Holy Ghoſt. But migbt 

| not 
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not God have juſtly rebuked the inſolence 
of ſuch a prelate, when he from whom no- 
thing could be hid well knew, that Simon's 
profeſſion was an aceurſed diſſimulation, and 
that even after his baptiſm his heart was not 
right with God, and that he was yet in 
the gall of bitterneſ3, and bond of iniqui- 
ty; as Peter and John ſoon took the liber- 
ty to certify him. | 
LET us in the name of God, and as Con- 
ſtent Proteſtants, enter our proteſt againſt 
all ach remains of Popiſh ſuperſtition, and 
purge our church and religion from them : 
then only ſhall we reſcue the one from its 
greateſt danger, and the other from that 
ſcorn and reproach under which it has fo 
long ſtruggled. Infidels will laugh, they will 
inſult and triumph too, whilſt they have ſuch 
occaſions given them: nor will it be in the 
power of the heartieſt friends of our eſta- 
bliſhed church to vindicate her doctrines or 
practices, whilſt ſuperſtitions and follies of 
this kind remain, againſt the force of their 
objeQions, unleſs we call in the civil power 
ſrenouſly to confute, and abſolutely to ſi- 
lence them: a method that will bring infa- 
my upon that church that uſes it, and be 
tac ruin of true religion, inſtead of the de- 
tence and ſupport of it! | 
SOME thoughts upon the two other ſub- 
jects, viz. abſolution, and the burial of the 
dead, may imploy ſome future paper. 
I am, F 1 R, Tours, * 
PAULUS. 
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MENS 4% hopes and fears, as to the fi- 
vour of God, being the great ſuppon 
of religion and virtue upon earth, tis of 
infinite importance that thef ſe be ſet right ; 
a faithful and wiſe clergy therefore, who 
teach men true religion, and by their diſ- 
courſes keep the people from the falſe hiper 
and falſe fears into which ignorance and 
ſuperſtition naturally lead them, are a great 
bleſſing to a nation, and as uſeful miniſters 
in the ſtate as any it imploys. I fineexely 
rejoyce in the great number of this charac- 
ter amongſt the clergy of our eſtabliſhed 
church, and bid them Gad ſpeed. But theſe 
we find often owning it both one of the 
chief duties and chief difficulties of their 
office, to keep men attentive to the fatal con- 
ſeq uence of vice, and to prevent their be- 
ing lull'd into a dangerous ſecurity, or ftu- 
por of mind. Hence their many diſcourſes 
directed with ſo much clearneſs and force at 
this point: But why to ſo little purpoſe ? 
Why, ſuch numbers who weekly hear them, 
yet indulging x to lewdneſs, to knayery, an and 
various 
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various exceſſes, are eaſy in their villainy, 
and promiſe themſelyes peace? It becomes 
ſurely an Old Whig and a true Proteſtant 
to ſearch into the cauſe of ſo fatal a pheno- 
menon, fatal to the true intereſt both of 
church and of ſtate, and to endeavour its 
cure. One cauſe of this unhappineſs was 
ſuggeſted in a former paper, vi. ſome foot- 
eps of Popiſh ſorcery, which are yet found 
amongſt us, i. e. an art of making men re- 
ligious without any real virtue, or the en- 
couragement given them to hope for God's 
fayour, whilſt deſtitute of moral rectitude 

and purity of heart. | 
THAT the rite of confirming, as prac- 
tiſed in our church, too apparently gives this 
dangerous encouragement, has already been 
ſhewn : There are two other of our public 
offices which ſtand liable to the ſame charge, 
vis. The abſolution of ſick penitents, and 
the burial f the dead. In the former, the 
ſick perſon being moved to mate a ſpecial 
confeſſion of his ſins, if he feel his con- 
ſtience troubled with any weighty matter, 
efter ſuch confeſſiow-the prieſt ſhall abſobve 
bim (if he humbly and heartily defire it Jafter 
this ſort ; Our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who hath 
left power to his church to abſolve all ſin- 
ners who truly repent and believe in him, 
of his great mercy forgive thee thine of- 
fences ; and B Y THE AUTHORITY COMMIT= 
TED TO ME, I ABSOLYE THEE FROM ALL THY 
SINS, IN THE NAME OF THE FATHER, AND OF 
Y 4 THE 
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' © THE SON, AND OF THE Holy Gnosr.“ The 


form is extremely ſolemn; and. the matter 
of the laſt importance; it deſeryes therefore 
to be inquired, 

I. IV hat and where is that church to which 
Chriſt has left this power? By what marks 
is it to be known, that we may all fly 10 it 
to receive ſo extraordinary a benefit? Is it 
to the catholic and univerſal church, or to 
any national or provincial church? Or, is it 
to every particular ſociety of worſhipping 
chriſtians that this high power is left? In 
what perſons is it lodged ? with the whole 
body of the people, who, according to ſcrip, 
ture language, and the doftrine of our own 
articles, are properly called the church, or 
with the miniſters or clergy, who are never 
ſo called? In the former part, tis ſaid to be 
left to the church; but in the latter the prieſt 
claims it as His peculiar, a ſpecial truſt ap- 
propriated to himſelf; [by the authority 
committed to ME;) to which, when his 
claim ſhall haye heen fully proved, his cha- 
racter ſhall be confeſs d indelible and ſacred, 
and incenſe and the knee be offered him as 
the repreſentative of Chriſt upon earth, But, 
II. THAT our lord Jeſus Chriſt hath 
committed, can commit no ſuch power to any 
fallible man, or body of men -on earth, is 
moſt indiſputably evident. For, if Chriſt 
hath given power to any aut horitatively TO 


* Vide orde for the viſitation of the fick in the botk 7 
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anSOLVE thoſe who are truly penitent, 
he muſt alſo have given them power T o 
KNOW Who are Fruly penttent ; cle 'tis a 
power to do juſt nothing : For till they 
know them to be truly penitent (3. e. till 
they can ſearch their hearts) they cannot au- 
thoritatzvely abfobve them; and if they can- 
not do it till Ch, u, they cannot do it at all: 
So that 'tis really a Power to do what they 
cannot do, or a power to do nothing. And 
is this a power fit either for Chriſt to leave, 
or a wiſe clergy in this age of free 1 inquiry 
to claim? Further, 

III. Hap the prieſt any real authority 
from Chriſt authoritativrly to abſolye from 
fin, yet ſurely he here greatly errs in the ap- 
plication of it. The terms on which he ab- 
ſolyes are by far too general and Jax. Up- 
on a ſpecial confeſſion of his ſins, if he feel 
his conſcience troubled with any weighty 
matter, the prieſt is directed to abſolve the 
inner. But is a meer confeſſion of ſin all 
the goſpel demands, in order to its forgive- 
iſs? Muſt it not be for ſook and broken off 
s well as confeſſed ? Are not the moſt de- 
bauched, when ſickneſs ſeizes, and death is 
thought | to approach them, wont to feel their 
conſcience troubled, — readily to confeſs their 
in, to expreſs great ſorrow, to vow amend- 
ment if ſpared, — But when the danger is 
blown off. is it hardly ever ſeen that they 
return not to their crimes with as mad a guſt 
s before? Is there one of a thouſand who 

remem- 
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—_— and performs the yows of his fick 
Tuts our worthy clergy know, and often 
publicly complain of, when they preſs to 
preſent repentance : and yet — hard and un- 
happy lot! in direct contradiction to this ſenſe 
of their own mind, to the expreſs terms up- 
on which pardon is promiſed in the goſpel, 
and to their moſt ſolemn and public warn- 
ings not to truſt to ſuch ſick-bed ſorrows; 
in contradiction to all theſe, when the fick 
finner ſends for them, and thus confeſſes and 
laments his fins, and deſires abſolution, they 
are directed and required, with all poſſible 
ſolemnity, even in the NAME OF THE Fa- 
THER, SON, AND HoLy GHosT, to abſolve 
him from a// his crimes, and declare him 
fully forgiven. Strange trifling both with 
heaven, and the immortal ſouls of men 
How dare I, in the name of the ſacred 
Trinity, ASSURE a man that he is abſolyed 
from all his fins, when I am not ſure he is 
abſolv'd ? Yea, how dare I thus aſſure him, 
when the only grounds of my doing it arc 
but the ſame ſigns of repentance which a 
thouſand ſinners give, who are yet held un- 
der the power and guilt of. their crimes? 
Ix a court of human judicature, what 
would that man be deem'd, who ſhould de- 
clare, in the name of Gop, a thing #0 be done, 
which he is ot ſure is done? Or call hea- 
ven to witneſs to the certainty of what he l 


not at all certain of? Is it % wicked thus 
to 
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to trifle in eternal affairs, than in temporal; 
in the church, than in the ſlate; in the court 
of Gop, than of the King? Leſs criminal 
and profane in the name of the ſacred Tri- 
zity, to declare a man to be forgiven, who 
may not be forgiven ; or in other words, to 
call God to record the truth of that, which 
(perhaps) is all the while @ groſs falſbood? 
No longer let us wonder that crzes of 
prieficraft are poured in ſuch dreadful vol- 
lies upon our church, as ſeem to ſhake its 
yery baſis, and I wiſh may not indanger its 
welfare and very being... I add, 

IV. ANOTHER abſurdity in this dan- 
gerous and deluſive form is, that though the 
confeſſion be but /peczas, the abſolution is 
general. If his conſcience be troubled with 
any weighty matter, he is to make a /þecial 
confeſſion ; and this procures him a general 
pardon; he is abſolved from a LL his fins. 
But, by what logic? or from what ſcri- 
pture is this inference drawn, that a contrition 
for ſome ſens, ſhall obtain forgiveneſs of 411 
ut? Or that my acknowledging to the prieſt 
lome particular great crimes, for which my 
conſcience troubles me, ſhall get the full re- 
miſſion of all the many errors and crimes of 
my whole life ? 

WEL L—but the ſick man dies—he liv'd 
vicious and debauch'd life, was a known 
drunkard, adulterer but when his laſt ſick- 
neſs came, he trembled at the thought of 
(ath=ſent for the prieſt, confeſſed his fin, 

| and 
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and deſired to be abſol ved: The prieft by 
authority committed to him, in the moſt ſo. 
lemn form of words the wiſdom of men or 
angels can deviſe, even in the name of the 
Father, Gc. pronounces and declares him 
abſol ved from all his fins. The unhappy 
perſon thus dead—comes now to be buried. 
Here the prieſt, in the face of a vaſt crowd 
who knew the man's wicked life (yea, tho 
he gave not the leaſt ſign of ſorrow for his 
fin, and was known by them all not to have 
given it, but was cut down, perhaps, in the 
very act of ſome enormous villainy : Not- 
withſtanding this, the prieſt before them al) 
folemnly declares, that God hath taken to 
himſelf” the foul of this our dear brother 
gives him hearty thanks that it hath 
pleaſed him to deliver this our brother out 
of the miſeries of this ſinful world — and 
prays, that when we ſhall depart this life 
we may reſt in him (Chriſt) a s our hope 
this our brother doth. What can the at- 
tending crowd think of all this? If they 
think at all, it muſt be either, EVE: 

FIRST, that what the prieſt hath ſaid is 
true, and may be depended on as the word 
of God, whoſe ambaſſador he is ſuppoſed to 
be: and if ſo— my neighbour notwitſtand- 
ing the debauchery in which he lived, 1s 
now in a ſafe ſtate—rhere is no ſuch need 
of virtue to prepare a man for the future 
world as preachers, yea, as our prieſt him- 


ſelf is wont to tell us—remiſſion may be had 
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1 this world, and falvation in the other, 
without breaking off my ſins.— If I can but 
in my laſt moments confeſs them to the prieſt, 
he is authoriſed by the holy Trinity to grant 
me full forgiveneſs. —T ſhall have peace there- 
fore, though I go on r add drunkenneſs to 
thirſt; and however vicious my life be, may 
have hope in my death that I ſhall ref? in 
Chriſt, as the prieſt tells me this our bro- 
ther doth. Thus muſt a man reaſon if he 
tlieves what the prieſt ſays. But, | 

SECONDLY, if theſe pretenſions and ex- 
preſſions be examined but by common ſenſe, 
they appear to be all a /o/emn farce, a ſhock- 
mg and groſs deluſion ; a dangerous encour- 
gement to careleſs and immoral living; 
lubyerſive of good order and virtue upon 
earth; calculated to advance the power of 
preſts, and ſtupify and inſlave the con- 
ſciences of men. It 1s a public declaration 
of the prieſt that he hopes for that, which 
n many caſes *tis impoſſible he ſhould hope 
for, There are numbers of our wiſe clergy 
ho groan under theſe unhappy forms, and 
incerely wiſh them removed: Why, in the 
ume of Gon, are they not removed? Or if 
is cannot be obtained, why are they not 


nore zealouſly and openly diſavowed? Our 


church is daily diſhonoured and weakned by 
eſe practices. Infidelity gains on it Here, 
Fopery there. — And what are many of its 
peſts ?=the contempt of the learned; the 
elt of the polite ; the tcoff of the mob? 

The 
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The principles, if not the numbers, of thoſe 
who viſibly depart from her every day ga 

ground; the diſaffection to her, I ſpeak i 
with concern, increaſes; and God alone knows 
to what height "twill ſoon run, if a remedy 
be not ſeaſonably applied : A church fo un- 
equally pois'd, with the weight of immenſe 
revenues and grandeur on one hand, and 
with the /zghtneſs of ſuperſtitious forms and 
enormous claims on the other, can never be 
well eſtabliſhed ; ſhe may have friends, but 
not amongſt the thoughtful and virtuous 
part of mankind ; ſhe may be in no imme- 
diate danger from any human oppoſition ; 
but can never ſtand upon a ſolid foundati- 
on of ſecurity, as having the principles of 
diſſolution in her very frame. God almigh: 
ty open the eyes, and unite the hearts of all 
its true friends, to underſtand and perſue 
the things which make for its peace. 
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Santi apoſtoli, fidem Chriſti preadicantes, 


uecungue neceſſaria crediderunt, omni- 
— credentibus, etiam his qui pi griores 
er ga inquiſitionem divine ſcientiæ vi- 
debantur, manifeſtiſſime tradiderunt. 


HE. act of the 13th of Elizabeth, in- 
titled, Au Act for Miniſters to be of 
ſound Religion, which impoſes the thirty- 
nine articles upon all priefts and miniſters 
under the degree of a Pio , fo far only 
as concerns the confeſſion of he true chriſi- 
ian faith, and the doctrine of the facra- 
ments, is confirmed by the 5th Ann. which 
declares that ir ſhall remain and be in full 
force for ever. 

Tazrg are, I know, many of the clergy 
of our excellent church, who think theſe ar- 
ticles a grie vous impoſition; and wiſh either 
that there was no ſabſcription at all impoſed 
on them, or at leaſt that he terms of the 
ſubſcription were left more general and o- 
pen; and upon this ſubje& they make uſe of 
ſuch kind of arguments as theſe : 

1. Tur the moſt ant ient creeds of the 
chriſtian church were hort and ſimple, and 
did not enter into any cr ions diſputes and 
nice intricacies concerning abſtruſe and pe- 
culat ive 
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culative points; but related only to thoſe Ml 6 
| plain and mecefſary articles, on which the Ml 
| very being of chriſtianity evidently depend. I] 
| ed, and by which alone the profeſſion of it Ne 
| could be iupported amongſt mankind. This WM i; 
| appears from the creeds and formularies that i 
| are ſtill extant in the ſacred books, and in n 


thoſe of the moſt early writers of the chri- Wl ; 

ſtian church; and therefore, as biſhop Bur- 

net obſerves, it ſeems ſomewhat. ſirange 10 fl 
| fee ſuch a collection of tenets, as the thirty- 
| nine articles contain, made the. ſtandardiof Wl \ 
the doflrine of a church, that is deſervellly 
valued by reaſon of her moderation.: This 
ſeems to be à departing from the ſimplici- 
cy of the firſi ages, which yet our church 
pretends to ſet up for her pattern. Tis 
urged farther, M had AM 
2. THAT, the impoſing ſubſcriptions to 
articles of faith is in itſelf the exerciſe of 
an unreaſonable and undue power. The a- 
poſtles have given no direction or commil- 
ſion about ſo important an affair; nor is it 
ever reckoned by them amongſt the ſtand: 
ing functions of the church; and wnleſs it 
ig certain that the church, which fo in- 
poſes, cannot err; it is, to uſe biſhop Bur- 
'net's words, a bold aſſuming of an authort- 
ty to which no fallible body of men can 
have a right. Every man's own conviction 
and judgment is to him the rule of his ow® 
faith; and as every private perſon may, 
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fll into ſome particular errors and miſtakes ; 
ſo may alſo any body of men, who are on- 
y a collection of ſeveral particular perſons, 
every one of them liable to error: And as 
it would therefore be highly preſumptuous 
in any ſingle petſon to impoſe his own opi- 
nions on others, becauſe he is not ſecure from 
niſtake himſelf; it muſt be equally preſump- 
tuous in any body of men to make ſuch im- 
poſitions, becauſe no one is more infallible, 
heing the member of fuch a body, than he 
vas in his own private and ſingle capacity. 
TH1s will eaſily be allowed by the cler- 
zy to be true of the laity. But as for the 
clergy themſelves, they are, if you will be- 
leve ſome of them, the repoſitories of di- 
vine truth; they have recerved apoſtolic or- 
linat ion, and its that the very gift of the 
Holy Ghoſt ; and beſides, Chriſt hath pro- 
mſed to be with them to the end of the 
world { So that the clergy are creed makers 
by profeſſion, and creed impoſers by office, 
power, and authority. But whatever pre- 
togatives they may any of them claim, tis 
evident from their character and behaviour 
tiroughout all ages of the chriſtian church, 
that they have not only been equally fub- 
ect to the paſſions and vices of other men, 
but to be led away by dangerous and per- 
nicious errors; almoſt all the things that 
have been ſtigmatized as hereſies, having 
proceeded from their mint, been firſt broach- 
VoLII, : 2 ed, 
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ed, and then propagated by them amongſt 

others. „ 13519 rea 
I may add upon this head, that tis the 
greater preſumption in the clergy of our 
church to pretend to this impoſing power; 
becauſe that tho' our 2oth article affirms, 
that the church hath authority in matters 
of faith, yet as the church is declared to 
be by the 19th article, @ congregation of 
faithful men, ſo the authority in matters of 
faith ſpoken of muſt therefore be aſſerted as 
of right belonging to the congregation, and 
not to the clergy, who are or ſhould be on- 
ly the miniſters and ſervants of the church, 
and not the lords of the chriſtian heritage. 
3. WHEREAS the book of articles is in- 
titled, For the avoiding of diver ſities of opi. 
nion, and for the ſlabliſhing conſent touch. 
ing true religion, it may be obſerved, that 
the impoſition of articles upon others never 
did, nor can, anſwer the end propoſed by it. 
Tis in the nature of things impoſſible, that 
the opinion of any one man, or body of 
men, can of itſelf be a rule or reaſon for 
any other man's belief. If men inquire and 
think at all, they muſt form their judgments 
by what appears reaſon and eyidence to them, 
and not by what appears evidence to others, 
of which they oftentimes can know nothing 
at all, and when they do, as often find to 
be falſe and defective. And whatever may 
be due to the conſiderations of peace and 
nion, 
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union, yet, as the reyerend author before- 
nentioned obſerves, F after all poſſible me- 
thads of inquiry, a man cannot maſter his 
thoughts, an make them agree with the 
public deciſions, his conſcience is not under 
bonds, ſince this authority (of the church) 
is not abſolute, nor grounded upon a pro- 
mſe of infallibility.. en 

AND agreeable to this reaſoning, we find 
by experience, that the preſſing and inforcing 
ſubſcriptions upon others hath never in fact 
prevented diverſities M opinion; much leſs 
labliſbed conſent touching true religion. 
When this trade of ſubſcription was firſt 
brought in by the council of Vice, what was 
the immediate effect? An univerſal ſubmiſ- 
fon to that council's decrees, and an agree- 
ment of the different parties in the doctrine 
eſtabliſned by it? Far from it. The perſons 
condemned by it, held ſtifly their former 
principles, propagated them with greater 
warmth and earneftneſs, and laboured with 
greater zeal to increaſe the number of their 
fayourers and adherents; till at length the 
whole chriſtian | church was torn in pieces, 
and divided into furious factions, to the 
grief of its few real friends, and the offenſe 
and triumph of its enemies. 

Tar Papiſts indeed have boaſted of the 
unity of their church, and reproached the 
proteſtants with the diverſities of opinions 
that have ever ſince the reformation abound- 
ed amongſt them. But 'tis well known by all 

L 2 who 
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who know any thing of their hiſtory, that 
this boaſt is ſupported by fal ſhood. The ye. 
ry doctrine of fran ſubſtantiation itſelf was 
in the ninth century a very long ſubject of 
debate, and engaged the pens of the moſt 
learned men of that age. And to add no 
more, the very doctrines of grace are to this 
day a bone of contention amongſt the Romiſh 
clergy : nor hath the infallibility of the pa. 
pal chair been able to put an end to the 
controverſy, nor to bring the divided parties 
to a ſettled agreement. But had it been true 
that there had been no diverſity of opinions 
amongſt the Romiſh clergy, to what muſt 
we have aſſigned it as the real cauſe ? What, 
to the impoſition of articles by church au- 
thority ? The church of Rome well knew 
that her mere deci/ions could never anſwer 
ſuch an end, and that her pretences to infal- 
libility could never prevent diverſities of 


opinions: She therefore applied more effec- 
tual and ſenſible methods; and when ſne 


could not convince, or bribe to ſilence, de- 
termined to perſecute and deſtroy. Crufa- 


does, maſſacres, fire and ſword, and the com- 
plicated horrors and cruelties of the inqui- 
ſition, were her violent remedies againſt di- 
verſities of opinions, and her dreadful ex- 


pedients to eſtabliſh conſent touching religi- | 


on; expedients that will always have in 4 
good meafure their deſired ſucceſs amongſt 
the generality of men; and without which 
church articles can have but little effect or 


influence. [+ Ano 
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AND tho' the proteſtant clergy have al- 
moſt every where, in direct oppoſition to 
thoſe principles by which alone they can 
defend their own ſeparation from the church 
of Rome, a&ed by a ſpirit of impoſition, 
and where eyer they were permitted by the 
civil power, laid their own articles of faith 
on the conſciences of others, and preſſed 
ſubſcriptions to their own deciſions z yet 
what have they gained but a reproach to 
themſel ves by ſuch a conduct? Where is 
there a proteſtant church that can boaſt it- 
ſelf without diverſities of opinions? The 
ſynod of Dort was a true presbyterian Pa- 
pacy, ſet her ſeal to rigid Calviniſm as the 
doctrine of heaven, and enforced ſubſcrip- 
tions to her infallible decrees: And yet Ar- 
niniani ſin ſtill lives, and there are many 
flouriſhing congregations of that perſuaſion 
in the united provinces. Our own conyo- 
cation in 1562 agreed upon articles for the 
avoiding of the diverſities of opinions, and 
fir the eſtabliſhing of conſent touching true 
religion; and yet where is there a nation 
where diverſities of opinions more abound, 
than in our own ? Not to mention the ſe- 
veral churches that diſſent from the eſtabliſh» 
ed one; even our very clergy themſelves, 
who by the terms of the ſubſcription de- 
clare, that they ſubſeribe willingly, ex a- 
11mo, and that they acknowledge all and 
every article to be agreeable to the word 
of God, diſpute the meaning of their own 
L 3 articles, 
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articles, and have as great a diverſity of 0. 
pinions amongſt themſelves, as there is 4. 
mongſt thoſe who publicly diſſent from 
them. So that though all ſubſeribe the ſame 
articles, yet they are Arminians and Cal. 
viniſis, Arians, Athanaſians, Sabellians, 
and Tritheiſts. | 486 4 
AN tho' by the act 13 Elix. which im. 
poſes the ſubſcription, they are to declare 
their aſſent, and ſubſcribe t all the arti- 
cles of religion, not only as far as they con- 
cern the faith, but the doctrine of the 
ſacraments too; yet it plainly appears, that 
in ſpite of the ſubſcriptions, there is amongſt 
them as great a diverſity of opinions about 
the ſacrament, as about the faith itſelf. They 
are not yet ſo much as agreed what it is, whe- 
ther it be a nere memorial, or ſomething 
more; whether any privileges, or what, be 
connected with it or not; or any or no pre- 
10n be neceſlary to receive it. 
I I ſpeak not this to reproach any of thoſe, 
who with a candid chriſtian ſpirit debate 
theſe, or any other opinions in religion what- 
ſoeyer ; but purely to ſhew, that the mere | 
impoſing articles and ſubſcriptions is a thing | 
trifling and inſignificant in its nature, and 
that tis real Quixotiſin and Yuackery to en- 
deavour to prevent diverſities of opinions, 
or eſtabliſh conſent touching religion, by 
framing and impoſing articles and ſubſcrip- 
tions on ochers: wherever this method hath 
peen tried it hath been found ineffectual, _ 
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will be ſo to the end of the world. And 
eyen if thoſe ſubſcriptions were to be in- 
forced by the moſt dreadful civil penalties; 
all that could be produced hereby would on- 
ly be, an external acquieſcing in the public 
opinions, to avoid the penalties of oppoſing 
them ; not the really avoiding diverſities of 
opinions, or the eſtabliſhment of z#ward 
conſent touching religion; which can only 
be effected, not by violence or perſecution, 
but by ſuch arguments and proofs as ſhall 
univerſally carry their own conviction, and 
by the force of their eyidence determine and 

conclude the judgment. | 
I cannot help farther obſerving, that tho 
the act of parliament above-mentioned ob- 
liges every perſon under the degree of a a2 
biſhop, to declare his aſſent, and ſubſeribe 
to all the articles of religion, which only 
concern the confeſſion of the true chriſtian 
faith, and the dofirine of the ſacraments ; 
and tho? the articles themſelves are declared 
to be agreed on for the avording diver ſities 
of opinions, and the eſtabliſhing of conſent 
touching true religion ; and tho' the 36th 
canon requires the clergy t ſubſcribe wil- 
lingly and ex animo : Yet that a very learn- 
ed biſhop of our own church hath put forth 
an elaborate and excellent treatiſe on theſe 
very articles, to ſhew the clergy, in how | 
many different ſenſes theſe articles may be 
underſtood, according to the literal and grams 
matical ſenſe, and how they may ſubſcribe 
4 them 
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them with a real declaration of their un- 
feigned aſſent to them, and yet ſubſcribe Ml th 
them with a good conſcience, and without Wl tr 
any equivocation, tho' they ſubſcribe them IM in 
in very different and even contradictory ſenſes, Ml ur 
Tho' there is a great deal of learning and be 
good judgment ſhewn by the reverend pre- Ned 
late on each article which he treats of, yet Ml v 
to ſpeak my mind freely, I cannot but ob- Ne 
ſerve, that the deſign of his book is to teach 
the clergy how to elude the plain deſign of 
an act of parliament, and the very intention 
of the ſubſcription impoſed, and that with 
a good conſcience. This is a very great and 
ſmgular attempt of a chriſtian biſhop. The 
title of the articles themſelyes declares, that 
they were agreed on for the avoiding di- 
ver/ities of opinions. The biſhop ſheys, 
that the articles are capable of a yery great 
variety of  mterpretations, and teaches the 
clergy how to ſubſcribe them, tho' of dit- 
ferent opinions; and thereby condemns the 
deſign of the articles, which was to prevent 
this diverſity of opinions; and in the very 
face of the articles aſſerts, * that the church 
doth not intend to tie men up too ſeverely 
to particular opinions, but that ſhe leaves 
all to ſuch a liberty, as is agreeable with 
the purity of the faith, though by thoſe 
very articles ſhe declares it was her deſign 
to avoid diverſities of opinions. 8 


* Jntredud. p. . 


AGAIN, 
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AGAIN, the fame articles declare, that 
their deſign was to eſtabliſh conſent touching 
true religion. By conſequence the mean- 
ing of the articles muſt be determined and 
uniform, and the compoſers of them muſt 
have intended to convey one plain and fix- 
ed ſenſe. of them; becauſe of two opinions 
which differ from each other, each of them 
cannot be an article of true religion. The 
deſign of the biſhop 1s to teach the clergy 
to ſubſcribe with a good conſcience, tho' of 
liferent opinions, and to conſent to the ar- 
ticles without any conſent touching true re- 
lgion, For as far as they ſubſcribe to the 
articles with different meanings to them, tho” 
they may all affent to the articles upon the 
bſhop's ſcheme in their own ſenſe of them, 
yet as far as they differ in their ſenſe of them, 
o far they ſome of them diſſent from true 
religion; and thereby not only evade the 
rery declared deſign of the articles them- 
elves, but of the act of parliament too, which 
nforces the ſubſcription for the very purpoſe 
br which the articles were impoſed, - 

[ ſhall only add, that this attempt of the 
biſhop evidently proves that it was his opi- 
on, that the deſign to prevent diverſities 
of opinion was a needleſs and impertinent 
attempt, and that the church had really no 
power to impoſe ſubſcriptions even for eſta- 
hiding conſent touching true religion. O- 
erwiſe he would have ſhewn the fixed and 
(termined ſenſe of the articles — 

an 
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and the obligations of the clergy to ſub. 
ſcribe them in that one ſenſe, and in no o. 
ther whatſoever. 


COT RS: K NN 
NUM B. XCIII. 


Concordia malorum major quam bonorun. 
| H1ERkox 


1 HAVE ſhewn in my laſt paper, that 
4 the impoſing ſubſcriptions to articles of 
faith is the uſurpation of an undue poyer 
that hath nothing in the ſacred writings tc 
juſtify and ſupport it ; and that tho' the art 
cles impoſed on the clergy of our own churc 
were deſign'd for the avoiding diverſity «| 
opinion, yet that this is not in its nature 
proper method to anſwer this end, and hat 
not in fa& anſwered it, eyen amongſt thi 
clergy of our own church, though they a 
ſubſcribe the ſame creeds and articles. 

I add, that much leſs is ſuch impoſition: 
proper method zo eftabliſh conſent touchm, 
true religion: For, ſuppoſing the article 
impoſed do really contain the doctrine 
true religion, yet doth the impoſition 0 
them by the civil power carry any convic 
tion of the truth of them? Or, is the ae 
eree of eccleſiaſtical men any demonſtration 
to the mind of another of their being thu 


agreeable to truth? Hath it any tendency t 
remove 
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3, 
ab. ¶ remove prejudices, to open the underſtand- 
ol ing, to inlighten the mind, and gain a ſolid 


and rational aſſent? All the thirty- nine articles 
of our own church are only ſtrong aſſertions: 
The apoſtle doth confeſs this : The homily 
of juſtification expreſſes that: Another 
thing is expreſly declared in the word of 
God, Theſe creeds may be proved by moſt 
certain warrants of the holy ſcripture : 
We judge ſuch a thing to be read: And 
we decree ſuch perſons to be rightly, or- 
derly, and lawfully conſecrated and order- 
ed, But what is, we judge, and we decree, 
to the proof of the things judged and de- 
creed? What is, the apoſtle confeſſes this, 
and the ſcriptures prove that, any thing 
more than the mere unſupported, unproved 
opinion of the aſſerters? Suppoſe any per- 
ſon ſnould not ſee that the apoſtle confeſſes 
this, and that the ſcripture warrants prove 
that, would the decree of the conyocation 
in 1562, and the act of parliament of 13 
El:iz, clear his eye-ſight, and help him to 
a better diſcernment ? eſpecially when that 
very con vocation declares in one of its arti- 
cles, that when councils be gathered toge- 
ther, ſuch aſſemblies of men be not all go- 
verned with the ſpirit and word of God, 
but may err, and ſometimes have erred, 
even in things pertaining unto God; and 
by conſequence leaves it as a thing very pro- 
bable at leaſt, that ſome of the council or 
conyocation in 1562 were not governed _ 

Ie 
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the ſpirit and word of God, and ſo actual) 
erred in things pertaining to God. 80 that 
even ſuppoſing the thirty- nine articles, which 
is a very large ſuppoſition, be all of them 
doctrines of true religion, yet the impoſing 
them by ſynodical authority, is no proper 
means to propagate an univerſal belief of 
and conſent in them, becauſe the compiler; 
of thoſe articles were not all of them, or 
might not all of them be, by their own con- 
feſſion, governed with the word and ſpirit 
of God, i. e. were, or might be men of very 
ill principles, and influenced by very un- 
chriſtian views and motives; and becauſe 
their affirming, that this may be proved by 
feriprures, and that is expreſſed in the He 
mily of juſtification, is really deſtroying the 
credit of their own authority, and even warn- 
ing thoſe who are to ſubſcribe them, not to 
believe them on their authority, but ſending 
them to the ſcriptures and the homilies for 
ſatisfaction. - 

Bur ſuppoſing the articles to be impoſed 
and ſubſcribed do not contain articles of true 
religion, but many articles contrary to and 
ſubverſive of true religion, and deſtructive 
of the faith and morals of the chriſtian re- 
ligion; then we are in a much worſe fitua- 
tion, and the impoſition of theſe articles will 
not tend 70 the eſtabliſhment of conſent touch- 
ing true religion, but to the eſtabliſhment 
of conſent touching falſe and antichriſtian 


religion. One of the thirty-nine _ al- 
| ows, 
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lows, that the church of Hieruſalem, Alex- 


—_— ww 
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1 ria, and Antioch hath erred; ſo alſo the 
t church of Rome hath erred, not only in 
d BH living, and manner of ceremonies, 
| BY but alſo in matters of faith. And I ſup- 
> Wl poſe that every proteſtant will allow, that 
p s with regard to pope Pius's creed, his ho- 


lineſs's infallibility hath a little deceived 
him ; ſo that the decrees of the moſt holy 
council of Trent are in many- points falſe 
ind antichriſtian. | 
'Twas I preſume alſo poſſible, that the 
holy convocation of 1562 might err in their 
lving, manner of ceremonies, and in mat- 
ters off faith. Yea the 21ſt article expreſly 
declares of all general councils without ex- 
ception, that they be aſſemblies of men where- 
of all be not governed with the ſpirit and 
word of God. It aſſerts therefore, that the 
zeneral council of this kingdom in 1562, the 
achbiſhops and biſhops of both provinces, 
nd the whole clergy being then met in con- 
ſocation in London, was an aſſembly of men, 
whereof” all were not governed with the 
ſpirit and word of God. We are indeed no 
where particularly informed, what part of 
this convocation, whether the archbiſhops, 
i the biſhops, or the whole clergy, or how 
many of each, whether the major or minor 
part, was not governed with the word and 
ſpirit of God: This muſt be left to the cha- 
ity of reaſonable and candid perſons to col- 
kt from the articles themſel ves, and ſome 
other 


w 
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other circumſtances that might be mention. 
ed. Tis confeſſed they were not all of them 
governed with the word and ſpirit of God. 
By what then were they governed? What 
ſpirit was it that influenced theſe perſons in 
oppoſition to the word and ſpirit of God? 
Was it a /pirit of pride and ambition, a 
ſpirit of ignorance and prejudice, a ſpirit of 
error and falſhood, the ſpirit of a falſe zeal, 
and obſtinate bigotry ? The ſpirit that in- 
fluences men in framing articles of faith, and 
impoſing them on others, muſt be of this 
kind and complection, as far as tis contrary 
to the ſpirit and word of God. And there- 
fore tis poſſible at leaſt, that as there muſt 
have been ſome of this evil ſpirit, and no 
man can determine exactly how many, ſome 
of the thirty- nine articles might be errone- 
ous and contrary to chriſtian faith, and by 
conſequence by virtue of the zoth article, 
ought not to have been decreed nor inforced 
to be believed for neceſſity of ſalvation; 
and as far as any of them are /o erroneous, 
the continuing to impoſe them, and obliging 
the clergy to ſubſcribe them, doth not tend 
to eſtabliſh conſent touching true religion, 
er ſent in error and antichriſtian falſ 
004d. | 

I believe it will be allowed by all, who 
conſider the ſtate of the chriſtian church, and 
are at all acquainted with eccleſiaſtical hi- 
ſtory, that tho' all who aſſume the power o 


impoſing articles on others, uniformly ar 
ten 
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end they do it for the ſame reaſons alleged 
y our good con vacation, vi. for the ayoid- 
ing diverſities of opinions, and eſtabliſhing 
conſent touching true religion; yet that ge- 
erally ſpeaking, the articles publicly im- 
poſed have been evident corruptions of true 
religion, and the conſent eſtabliſhed by them 
hath been a conſent in the moſt deſtructive 
errors, and the vileſt idolatries and ſuperſti- 
lions. - f ect tt. 

Is the tenth and eleventh centuries, when 
the power of the church of Rome bare down 
l before it, and it was temporal death and 
ternal damnation to diſpute any of her 
decrees, and almoſt all the whole chriſtian 
world was in abſolute bondage to her anti- 
chriſtian, exorbitant uſurpations ; what was 
the conſent ſhe eſtabliſned and procured ? 
What the diverſity of opinions ſhe forbid ? 
The genuine doctrine of Chriſt was wholly 
baniſhed from the chriſtian world, and the 
rery belief of it was made infamous and ca- 
lital. The conſent eſtabliſhed was a con- 
ent in the groſſeſt abſurdities, the moſt mon- 
tous falſhoods, and the moſt impious ſu- 
perſtitions. So that both popiſh and pro- 
(ſtant writers are full of their complaints of 
the ignorance, the impieties and immorali- 
ues, of theſe ages. g e e ne en 

Tu E proteſtant author of the Catena 
Ieſtium complains, that ** the empire of the 
" biſhop of Rome ſo over-ſhadowed and 
© clouded all the churches of Europe in this 

*« tenth 


* 


* 9 


eccleſiaſtical hiſtory obſerve, that in this very 


F 
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* tenth century, that not only the govern. 


* ors of the churches, but even civil go- 


«« yernors, depended on its beck, as tho it 
* had been an heavenly deity. Few men 
„ who excelled in learning or virtue were 
* to be found in this age. Or if any ſuch 
*« there were, ſo greatly did they dread and 
** tremble at the tyranny they were under; 
that they durſt not ſo much as mutter or 
„ whiſper againſt the corruptions, the mad 
*« jdolatries, the ſuperſtitions, and the cor- 
„ rupt morals that every where prevailed. 
For as ſoon as any who feared God en- 
deavoured to utter a ſingle ſyllable, ſuch 
terrible thunders ſounded from the A. 
« an throne, as were enough to make all 
« men ſhudder : eſpecially as civil magi- 
** ſtrates themſelves were ſo bewitched, 2 
to ſuffer themſelves to be employ'd as 
tools and ſlaves to eſtabliſh the Pape! am- 
e bicion and tyranny. 

Tu Scriptores Ma gdeburgen ſos i in their 


age there was ſcarce any mention of here- 
* tics, becauſe the blackeſt darkneſs of errors 
« and ſuperſtitions reigned over the whole 
church of Chriſt, and that the ſtrong man 


armed governed his palace in peace.” 80 


that here was a general conſent of faith in 
its full perfection, without hereſy to diſturb, 
or oppoſition to endanger it: But ſuch 4 
conſent as was the ſcandal and ruin of the 


chriſtian church, a conſent in the moſt im- 
pious 
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pious msd and molt: excerable idola- 
tries. 22D 391]. :£ 

CARDINAL Bellarmiag confelles of the 
ſame century, nul lum indoct ius aut infe- 


licius extitifſe : There never was an age 
» Wl more ignorant or unhappy. '' Baronius cries 
o of the ſame period: 7 What then was 
„te face of the church of Rome, when the 
„ fouleſt whores had all the power with 
3 her? Chriſtianity was then in a deep ſleep 


in the ſhip, and the ſhip itſelf overwhelm- 
« ed with waves. And what was worſt of 
all, thete were none to call upon and wake 
« the Lord with their cries, for all of them 
were ſnoring in the deepeſt ſleep.” I 
could produce many other teſtimonies of the 
like nature from Platina, Gerbert archbi- 
hop of Rhemes, Genebrard, Ditmarus, 
Onphrius, Baronius, and others, all com- 
paining of the horrid ignorance of theſe 
imes, and the deſperate corruptions that u- 
irerfally prevailed. And yet twas a time 
wen hereſy was ſcarce mentioned, at leaſt 
erer ſuffered to hold up its head, and when 
ere was an univerſal conſent in what was 
lien impoſed as the true orthodox and chriſt- 
n faith. 

do that if we may judge from thoſe times, 
men the ſpiritual hierarchy rid triumphant, 
ud the deciſions of the clergy in matters of 
ath were no more ſuffered to be diſputed ; 


De Pont. Rom. + Ad. An. 912. | 
us R A a than 
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than the commands of God himſelf ; ye 
may certainly conclude that their decrees ae 
never implicitly to be believed; and that the 
ſubmitring to them, and implicit! ſubſcrib. 
ing the articles of faith, is the ſure way to 
promote an uniformity 'of frupidity, igno- 
rance, error, idolatry and vice, and not any 
ching liſte a conſent amongſt mankind touch. 
ing true religion. 

ALL ſets of clergy, that have ever com'd 
articles of faith for others, have always ad- 
ed upon the ſame pretence of zeal for truth 
and religion. The papal church impoſe 
her decrees to preſerve the ſeamleſs coat v 
Chriſt from being rent. The Lutherans 
haye formed articles to prevent heretics and 
facramentarians from entring into the ſheer 
fold of Chriſt. Zeal for truth, and the de 
fire of promoting orthodoxy in the faith 
unqueſtionably gave riſe to the formulan 
of the foreign proteſtant churches. Our ov 
convocation were for avoiding diverſitics c 
opinions, and eſtabliſhing conſent touching 
_ religion. The kirk of Scorland abolih 
relacy, and impoſes the Weſiminſl 

2 eon, out of the — laudable hatrec 
of heterodoxy | in diſcipline and faith, Al 
impoſers have the fame /Þ:ritual cant, an 
if you will believe them, no other view! 


driving on their ſubſcriptions, but the lor * 
of God, and the triumphs of truth. Bull «x 
amidft all theſe different ſorts of dodringl in 

ex 


that the different ſets of clergy have imp- 
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ſed, which ſhall we receive? Either let them 
boldly aſſert, that every different creed, in 
the different countries where they obtain, is 
the true chriſtian faith; or that the clergies 
impoſing ſubſcriptions to their own opiniors. 
b not a likely method to promote conſent 
touching the true faith. And that it is not, 
; a fact demonſtrable as the day-light. The 
conſequence of which is, that ſuch im poſi- 
tions are abſurd and unreaſonable; and that 
ſuch of the clergy who continue and inforce 
them, deſign not to promote conſent touch- 
ng true faith; for this they know they 
cannot do; but the conſent of mankind to 
promote their own uſurpations, and ſecure 
the profits and preferments that attend them. 


Drees de See eee re 
NUM B. XCIV. 


To amoy ; QuAapyic Tar, 1 PiNogpmugme, 
n GoFovos, 1 u, 1 Vmggnuc, 1 n Twy oo, 
uno Tvs At opwputy Tao YorTras. 

Gregor. Nazian. Orat. 14 Edit. Colon. 


T is a juſt and wiſe obſervation of my 
lord Bacon, that it is but ignorance to 
erpect, that the ſlate of religion ſhould 
wt, eſpecially in the times of peace, be 
exerciſed with controverſies; and I would 
nfer from hence, that it is an argument of 
extream folly for any ſet of weak and fallible 

| Aaz men 
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men to imagine, that they can prevent ſuch 
_ controverſies; and eſtabliſh conſent touching 
true religion, by decreeing their own opt. 
nions to be the eſſential doctrines of true 
religion, and endeavouring to impoſe and 
force them on the conſciences of others, 'Tis 
true, as the forementioned noble author ob- 
ſerves, the church never wants a kind «f| 
per ſons, .who love the ſalutation of RAI. 
Bl, MASTER, at in ceremony or compli. 
ment, but from an inward aut bority which 
they affect over mens minds, in drawing 
them to depend upon their opinions, and to 
ſeek knowledge at their lips. But theſe 
men are the true ſucceſſors of Diotrephes, 
the lovers of preheminence. 

TRE project to promote an uniformity in 
opinion in matters of religion, eſpecially in 
thoſe parts of which are of a ſpeculatiy 
nature, is true ſpiritual knight errantry. 
*Tts an impracticable attempt in the very na 
ture of the thing, upon any other founda 
tion, but that of ſpreading an univerſal ig 
norance throughout all mankind, or a/c 
lutely extirpating out of the world all that 
ſhall dare oppoſe or contradi& the arbitrar 
decrees and ſovereign dictates of theſe eccie 
ſiaſtical projectors, who are weak enoug 


fc, our Q A” Ta —— + — ̃ W pm. 1 _. — rn * 


to form this hopeful ſcheme of uniformity ; 
and wrecked enough to perſue and promotoll } 
it by all the unchriſtian methods of violencYF ; 


and perſecution, | 
Wer! 
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WERE it indeed poflible that this end 
could be accompliſhed, and that the im- 
poſing ſubſcriptions to church articles of 
faith was à proper means for the avordin 
diverſity of opinions; yet what is the neceſ- 
ſity, and where is the advantage of it, could 
t be obtained? a) | 

CAN it be pretended, that the chriſtian 
WY revelation hath made this the characteriſtic 
ora chriſtian, or an eſſential to ſal vation? 
ich WY 1 ſhall be immediately ask'd, doth not the 
poſtle affirm there is one faith, and that 
we muſt not be as children toſſed to and 
fro with every wind of doctrine, by the 
fight of men, and cunning craftineſ5, where- 
by they lie in wait to deceive ? Allowed. 
But what hath this one faith to do with the 
creed of the Engliſh convocation in 1562 ? 
The true chriſtian doctrine is unqueſtion- 
ibly an uniform, determinate, fixed [theme 
of truth; and the diſtinguiſbing faith of a 
chriſtian is, the belief of one God the Fa- 
ther, of” whom are all things, and of one 
Lird Fefus Chriſt, by whom are all things, 
n oppoſition to all other Gods and Lords; 
and if there be any other article upon which 
the being and practice of the chriſtian reli- 
gon depends. The one faith required is the 
belief only of the doctrine of Chriſt and 
bis apoſtles; the belief only of thoſe plain 
and important articles, which the chriſtian 
revelation hath made neceſſary; and · about 
which there would have been little or no 
Aa 3 diſ- 
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diſpute, had it not been for the flight of 
men, and that cunning craftineſs 3. 
they have ever been deceiuing the chriſtian 
world. But, how doth this unity of faith, 
recommended by the ſcriptures, prove the 
neceſſity of an unity of faith in the thiny. 
nine articles, in Dr. Waterland's metaphy. 
ſical ſcheme of the trinity, or the predeſti. 
narian ſcheme of John Calvin? _ 
Dor this unity of faith, in articles that 
have their foundation of truth only in con- 
vocat ions and ſynods, in the leaſt tend to 
promote the ſubſtantial virtues of the chriſt 
ian life? To believe in one God the creatoy 
and governor of all things, and in one je- 
ſus Chriſt the ſaviour and the judge of all 
men, are principles that have an immediate 
and powerful influence on the mind, and 
that dire&ly tend to promote a religious and 
virtuous life. But is it of any real conſe- 
queace to religion and morality, whether or 
no I believe that three almigbties are one 
almighty, or whether I can /p/it the differ- 
ence between begotten and nut made; 0! 
whether TI am of opinion or not, that ue 
bave no power to do good works by our vn 
natural ſirength; that works done before 
inſpiration have the nature of ſim ; that 
predeſtination is full of ſweet comfort; 
| that the church hath power to decree rs 
er ceremonzes, and authority in controver- 
les of faith; that the book of homilies 
fentein @ godly and wholeſome docarine, 
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and that the book of conſecration of arch 
biſhops, &c. ſet forth in the time of Ed- 
ward VI. hath not any thing ſuperſ{:tions 
aud ungodly ? All theſe, and many other 
things like them, are ſtiled AK TICLES OF 
RBLIGION, and our clergy are obliged to 
ſubſcribe them under thit character. And 
yet theſe two things are as plain as the clergy 
can make them; that the generality of them 
do not believe them to be articles of religion; 
and that -tho' they muſt all ſubſcribe them 
upon almoſt eyery-new ſpiritual preferment, 
yet that it hath no influence to promote a- 
mongſt them a virtuous, religious, and chriſt- 


CHRISTIANITY is a religion addreſſed 
to the reaſon: and conſciences of men, that 
abhors compulſion of any ſort, and that 
countenances nothing of the ungodly prac- 
tice of forcing men to believe creeds with- 
out conviction 5 or to ſubſcribe them with- 
out believing them. It offers its doctrines 
to mens conſideration and judgment, and 
leaves them > liberty to receive or reject 
them, juſt as they diſcern or not the evidence 
for them, and are hereby conyinced or not 
of the truth or importance of them. It ſup- 
poſes and provides for differences of opini- 
ons, and commands us not to receive men to 
doubt ful diſputations, to maintain the unity 
of ſpirit in the bond of peace, not to judge 
the ſervants of another maſter, but to ſuf- 
fer every man to be fully perſuaded in his 

A a 4 oο 
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own mind, and thote that are firong to bear a] 
the infirmities of the weak., und ut 0 4 


pleaſe them ſelues. * SOIT. \ 4% *. 4 7 b 7 . 
IT nx reaſonable: powers and faculties an s 


not in all men equal and alike.'! *Fhegreit WM / 
God of nature; hath formed them wvithidif: t 
fernt capacities. They don't perceiveithings n 
in the ſame light, and can't. all ſæe the ſame al 


force or defect in the ſame arguments. This 
is the conſtitution of human nature, and eu 
conſtitution that owes its ariginai to the 
God of nature. Differences therefore of opi- 
nion, even in religious matters, is abſolute- 
ly unavoidable, where men have any rea- 
ſonable faculties, and will impartially uſe 
them: And to imagine that theſe differences, 
theſe unavaidable differences can he d5/pleaſe 
ing to God, or that a forced unifurmity in 
ſentiment and opinion can be eſſential to his 
favour, where there is an honeſt deſire to 
know the truth, and a care to pleaſe him by 
the virtues. of a chriſtian life, is to degrade 
the greateſt and beſt of beings; and repre- 
ſent him to the world as ai week, ill-· natur d, 
irrational being, yea as an arbitrary, iyran- 
nical and unjuſt one; forming creatures with 
different capacities, and puniſbing them for 
the neceſſary conſequences of theſe different 
capacities; a thing as unrighteous in its na- 
ture, and as contradictory to all the laws of 
equity and juſtice, as tho' he ſhould be diſ- 
pleaſed with and -puniſh men for the differ- 
ent features of their faces, or the different 
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appearance of external objects to their bo- 
diy eyes. What notion tien muſt the F5g7d 
impoſers of articles and ſubſcriptions form 
of God, if they do it from a #ea/ perſua- 
| that the articles they impoſe" are efſen- 

tial to his favour? Do they imagine that he 
requires faith” Mit hout conviction ? Or that 
any perſon can de rejected from his favour, 
— not being convinced, when it is not in 
bis power to be ſo? Do they imagine that 

all the virtues of the chriſtian life ſhall Zo/e 
all their worth and value in his ſight, mere- 
ly becauſe they are not practiſed from the 
influence of prineiples they can ſee no reaſon 
to belieye? What! merely becaufe they do 
not believe in the book of honiities, or the 
form of con ſecrations of are -hbiſhops, Se. 


is ſet forth by king Edward VI? Is this 
the God they would recommend to the ados 


ation of the thinking world? This the cha- 
ner of God as e ine the chriſtian 
revelation 2. 

THarT Buer ff ty of uus, Wicht the 
conyocation of 1562 ſeemed ſo very ſoliei- 
tous to prevent, is neither any diſgrate to 
the chriſtian church, nor incon ſhlent with 
the peace of it. If tis no diſhoriour to\men 
that they are men, tis no diſhonour to them 
that they ſnould differ from each other; and 


unleſs chriſtianity intended to make us more 
than men, diverſity- of opinions ean be no 
liſhonour to us as chriſtians. A few plain 
uticles are enough to make us truly religi- 

| ous 
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records of chriſtianity have made fo, the true 
unity of faith in all eſſentials would be ful. 
ly preferyed. In other things, in which 


caſion for the exerciſe of that mutual chari- 
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ous and yirtuous, even upon the chriſtian 
ſcheme. And ſuch there are in which all 
chriſtians would have agreed, had it not 
been for the craft ſinen of the church, who 
have ſ% puzled the plain things of chriſt- 
ianity, and added ſuch a number of uncer- 
tain ſpeculations and triſſes of their own, 
as th:t a man may ſooner underſtand Sir 
Iſaac Newton's Principles of Philoſophy, 
in which he'll have truth and demonſtrati- 
on to guide him, than the modern technical 
and artificial chriſtianity; which depends 
upon a thouſand metaphyſical intricacies, 
which not one in ten thouſand hath either 
the leiſure or capacity to underſtand. If 
nothing more was made neceſſary to com- 
munion and ſal vation, than what the original 


chriſtians might differ, they would have oc- 


ty and brotherly affection, which would be 
the great ornament, and the moſt ſolid ſe- 
curity of the peace of the chriſtian church. 
The unity of the church hath been indeed 
the ſtale pretence for the impoſing articles | 
of faith on others: But as the 1 


impoſing {pt | 
rit is always owing to pride and ambition, to 
a thirſt of power, and a greedineſs of riches; | 
ſo it hath been found true by the dear-bought 
experience of above ſeventeen hundred years, 
that inſtead of promoting the peace — — 

| | churen, 
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church, it hath been the true occaſion of all 
the ſchiſms that have ever diſtracted it; and 
whilſt it continues to maintain its uſurpati- 
ons, and exerciſe its antichriſtian authority, 
will neceſſarily render thoſe diviſions incu- 
rable. | 


NUM B. XCV. 


Oro vos, Epiſcopi, qui hoc vos eſſe eredi- 
tis, quibuſnam ſuffragiis ad prædican- 
dum evangelium 4 45 uſt. ſunt? At 
nunc, prob dolor, divinam fid:m ſuffra- 
gia terrena commendant, inop/q; virtu- 
tis ſue Chriſtus, dum ambitio nomini ſuo 
conciliatur, arguitur. SES 

1 Hilar. de Trin. L. 10. 


W E have ſeen in our laſt papers, that 
the impoſition of articles of faith, and 
the znforcing ſubſcriptions to them, is an 
wnreaſonable thing in itſelf, cannot anſwer 
the deſign of the impoſers, nor be of any 
real ſervice to promote the intereſt of reli- 
gion and truth ;- conſiderations that would 
be of weight enough, one would think, with 
wiſe and honeſt men, to induce them to lay 
them wholly aſide, as things of no import- 

ance and valu. 6; 
Bur it deſerves to be farther inquired, 
whether they are not always attended with 
| con- 
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conſequences that are extremely bad.; dan- 
gerous to the intereſt of truth itſelf; ſich 
as may be inconſiſtent with the very being 
of chriſtianity, and ſubverſive of the peace 
and union of the chriſtian church. If theſe 
things can be made appear, ſurely it will in- 
gage all the virtuous and pious part of our 
reverend clergy, fo unite their hearts and 
hands in endeayouring to remove ſo great an 
—_— and burthen upon themſel ves, and 
to get rid of a practice, which, where-eyer 
it hath prevailed, hath been of the higheſt 
diſſervice to the ciyil and religious /zberties 
of mankind. And this will appear if we 
conſider, 8 | 
Tuna the continuing and inforcing fub- 
ſeriptions to human articles of faith, is con- 
tinuing and maintaining ſuch an authority 
and power in the church, as hath in falt 
been deſtructive of the genuine dat7rines of 
chriſtianity, the intereſt of moral virtue and 
honeſty, and that union and charity amongſt 
all chriſtians, "which ought to be. their great 
chara#eriſtic and diſtinguiſhing mark, and 
is of infinitely. more importance than any 
truib whatſoe ver in mere ſpeculation; and 
more eſpecially than thoſe, which have made 
by far the greateſt part of the creeds and 
confeſſions of the ſynodical clergy. 
"Ty the clergy in council or convocation 
re really inveſted with this power, it muſt 
by virtue of ſome divine order or ap- 


pointment, and they muſt be in a very ex- 
traor- 
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traordinary manner qualified for the uſe of 
it; becauſe tis a contradiction to the moral 
perfections of God, to imagine that he will 
inyeſt any ſet of men with /@ high an au- 
thority, without fitting them in a ſuitable 
manner for the exerciſe of it. The power 
of framing articles for, and impoſing them 

on others, is a power of dictating to the 
conſtzences of men, and obliging them to 
receive and believe them, And the quali- 
fication neceſſary for the due exerciſe of this 
power is nothing leſs than infallibility and 
abſolute certainty, as to the truth of the ar- 
ticles to be decreed and impoſed. And un- 
leſs God conveys this infallibility and cer- 
tainty, he cannot znveſt the clergy with the 
power of impoſing articles and inforcing ſub- 
{criptions to them on others, without inveſt- 
ing them with a power to form creeds and 
articles compoſed of error and falſhood, and 
obliging others to receive and ſubſcribe to 
them, Hence the church of Rome, which 
claims to itſelf an univerſal power of dictat- 
ing to the conſciences of all chriſtians, right- 
claims the privilege of infallibility ; as 
well knowing that the one can't be ſupport- 
ed without the other. And if our proteſtant 
churches act upon any principle, in the af- 
fair of ſubſcriptions, that can juſtify them 
in this conduct, it muſt be that of certain- 
ty in the things they decree and impoſe; a 
certainty that muſt ariſe either from the plain 


diftates of reaſon, which they have been /# 
2 good 
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good as never to pretend to, or from ſome 
extraordinary influence of the Holy Ghoſt, 
and the healthful ſpirit of his grate an- 
nexed to their office, or from that promiſe 
of Chriſt, peculiar to their cloth and cha- 
rafter, that he would be with them to the 
end of the world. To imagine that our 
proteſtant clergy ſet up an office for creeds 
and confeſſions, and would oblige others to 
take them as ſound and orthodox, though 
they are in doubt themſelves about the good. 
reſs of their wares, would be to repreſent 
them as little, low, tricking huckſters in di- 
vinity, impoſing on the folly and credulity 
of mankind ; and not as the true, genuine, 
authoriſed importers and diſpenſers of hea- 
venly truth; which is the character they ge- 
nerally aſſume, and in which they would 
have all the chriſtian people reverence and 
bow down to them. 27 

I will not here diſpute whether the mar- 
ket they keep for the vending of principles, 
hath in reality the reyal charter, and the 
heavenly licence, or not; but this I will at- 
firm, that the pretence to this excl/uſrve au- 
thority, which the clergy in all ages have 
generally claimed, hath in all ages, and a- 
mongſt all nations, where-eyer it hath been 
thoroughly ſubmitted to, been the ruin and 
deſtruction of the faith and doctrine of ori- 
ginal and genuine chriſtianity. 'The firſt open 


and general claim and uſurpation of thispow- | 


er was made by the council of Nice, Annd 


325, 
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325, who decreed what they would have to 
be the marketable faith, and forced all the 
chriſtian clergy implicitſy to purchaſe it. And 
though the unity of one God the father had 
had been before this the aniver ſal doctrine 
of the church, and is indeed demonſtrably 
the fundamental article of all true religion; 
yet from henceforth this primary doctrine 
became the ſubje& of the moſt intricate diſ- 
putation, and it grew uncertain in the chri- 


ſtian church, whether the divine ſubſtance 


was the ſubſtratum of one, or tus co-0r- 
dinate, equally ſupreme and independent 
8. 

HEN OE the marvellous, the myſterious 
divinity took its riſe, and the ſacred autho- 
rity of general councils became fully eſta- 
bliſhed ; and as the clergy were marvel- 
houſly tranſported with their friumphs over 
hereſy, and with their ſucceſs in this their 
firſt. eſſay to vend myſteries throughout the 
chriſtian world, the /a/e was continued, freſh 
markets opened, new myſteries manufuctur- 
ed, all unlicenſed traders chaſtiſed by pro- 
per fines and wholeſome ſeverities, and no- 
thing allowed to be retailed out to the poor 
people, without the licenſe and diſtinguiſh- 
ing mark of theſe iritual ingroſſers. The 
next general market was that at Conſtanti- 
nople, about the year 381, which not only 
confirmed the charter by which the former 
at Nice was held, but rendered the doctrine 
of the unity of God more difficult and ab- 

ſtruſe, 
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ſtruſe, by ſettling the proceſſion of the Holy 
Ghoſt, and adding a third perſon. to the 
divine nature, as an equal object of adora- 
tion with the two former, prohibiting all 
other goods from being current in the church, 
and ſuhjecting all others, but themſelves, as 
clandefline traders, to the ſevereſt pains 
and penalties. | 

AFTER this we hear of almoſt nothing 
elſe, for many ages, but this /pzritual traf. 
fic in myſteries amongſt the merchants of 
the church ; ſome importing new goods, 
ſome endeayouring to corrupt or alter the 
old. But the Monopoly ſtill held its ground, 
and ſupported its power. Such ware as 
they found to their purpoſe they Licen ſed 
for public ſale; ſtorming and raving at, cur- 
ſing and damning all others, who would not 
receive their commodities, as contraband 
traders, and as invading the divine rights 
and infringing the properties of the company 
they had znrcoporated themſelves into. 

Ir would be an eaſy matter to ſhew, un- 
der every period, how theſe /þzritual tra- 
ders, under the pretence of an heavenly 
excluſive charter, altered from time to time 
the true chriſtian doctrine; till at length, 
when it would no longer ſerve their pur- 
poſes, they intirely baniſhed it out of the 
chriſtian church; and inſtead of thoſe plain 
and eaſy principles taught by Chrift and his 
apoſtles, which tended only to make men 
religious, yirtuous, and w/e 0 A 
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they introduced inexplicable, and innumer- 
able. ſubtiltiet as neceſſary articles of faith, 
that had no foundation in the goſpel revela- 


tion, but were better ſuited to he taſte of 


the times, and to the commerce carried on by 
the eccleſiaſtical dealers of thoſe ages. 

Tux ſeventh general market for church 
wares was at Vice, where the firſt was held, 
and which finiſhed the corruption and ruin 
of the chtiſtian doctrine which was there be- 
gan. Here he ſale of croſſes, images, and 
pictures, of God, Chriſt, the mother of God, 
angels and ſaints, and ſuch holy merchan- 


mended. ;-- whereby the church had a new 
nanu facture eſtabliſhed in it, and raiſed to 
elf an ample fund of riches and profit 
Chriſtianity was now #0 more The very 
ſhadow of it was not viſible! There was no- 
thing left either of the doctrine or worſhip 
of it! A new. religion ſucceeded it, and a 
new idolatry took place of paganiſm ; and 
damnation thundered out in the name of the 
Trinity againſt all who would not ſubmit to 
t. See here ye governors of the chriſtian 
church, ye reverend prelates and clergy of 
the eſtabliſhed church of Englanu, ſee here 
the effects of this iritual uſurpation, the 
genuine fruits of this impoſing power; which 
jradually roſe from one corruption to ano- 
ther, till at length it wholly ſubverted that 
cred religion, from whence you derive your 

VoLIL J „ cha- 


diſe, was Publicly proclaimed and recom- 
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characters, and of which you are reverenced 
as the commyſſioned authoriſed miniſters. 

THE many ages after this, in which bar. 
barity, ignorance, and ſuperſtition 'triumph- 
ed over every thing ſacred and true, I need 
not recount. The Roman Pontiff engroſed 
every thing to himſelf, and commenced the MI 
huckſter e of mankind. Nothing ws ; 
marketable without his impreſſion and war. Ill - 
rant. Heaven and earth, God and man, fins 
and pardons, every thing that was ſacrei, 
every thing that was vile, was ſer to ſal, 
and offered as the property of the higheſ 
bidder. * were the ſupport of 
this impious trade, and the claim of infal- 
libility the ſupport. of theſe fabſcriptions. 
When men grew wiſe enough to ſee this 
claim was an impoſture, they renounced their 
ſubſcriptions, and proteſted againſt them as 
unreaſonable and antichriſtian; - 

Bur did they #niverſally renounce this 
authority they condemned in the church of 
Nome? No. They claimed it themſelves, 
under the /ofter name of certainty, and the 
pretence of guarding the purity of the chri- 
ſtian faith. Did they renounce the power 0 
impoſing ſubſeriptions to their own articles, 
when they renounced their own ſubſeripi- 
ons to thoſe of the church of Nome! No, 
they impoſed as rigidly as that church itſell, 
for preventing diverſity of opinion, and e- 
ftabliſhing conſent touching true faith. 41 
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the only difference aſter and before the re- 
formation, as to this point was, that whereas 
before there was only one market for ſpi- 
ritual merchandize, which held ite charter 
from the ſovereign Pontiſ; each nation af- 
terwards eſtabliſhed @ mart of its own, and 
zppointed what ſhould be the ſtaple com- 
modities vendible therein. Each proteſtant 
church is now- a monopoly of itſelf, and as 
truly prohibits he importation of foreign 
goods, as the church of Rome. No ſtall in 
ur markets without licenſe from the go- 
yernours. No liberty to examine the goods 
ye are to receive and retail. They have the 
mark upon them, and we muſt even take 
them by conti ut. Be they rue or be they falſe, 
de they over or under flandard. Do they 
anſwer or not to that ſample, by which a- 
lone they ought to be tried, we have no 
ight or power to inquire. Vou muſt ſub- 
cribe that they are good, or you have 20 
lberty to traffick. You muft record the ſub- 
cription, and at high market publicly de- 
care you approve them, and ill deal in 
them, or you have no entrance into the 
hop. Hard terms theſe, for thoughtful ho- 
neſt men to ſubmit to ! By this means error, 
wherever its gets footing, hath a ſure ſup- 
port, irreſiſtibly triumphs over truth, and 
cceſsfully oppoſes the doctrines of true 
chriſtianity; and therefore the impoſing and 
ſubmitting to ſuch ſubſcriptions, inſtead of 
being the ſupport of the chriſtian. church, is, 

D S221: if 
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if any thing can be learnt from paſt hiftory, 
the direct way to indanger and ſubyert it, 


COTE DEI EET 2 V th 
NUM B. XCVL 


Alle, ſuæ contra non immemor artis, 

Omnia transformat ſeſe in miracula re- 
rum 90 en 4 

I gnemgue, horribilemque feram, fluviun- 
que liquentem. Virg. Georg, 4 


HE venerable fathers, who compoſed 

the council of Nice, when they had 
vented their ſpleen againſt each other, and 
agreed upon a certain form of words, the 
meaning of which ſome did not underſtand, 
and many others were got agreed in, to be 
manufactured into a creed, required all the 
members of the ſacred /ynod to ſubſcribe 
them, under the penalties of an anathema, 
and depoſition from their prieſtly offices and 
emoluments ; from a perſuaſion, no doubt, 
that this prudent conjunction of ſpiritual 
and temporal puniſhments would conciliate 
great authority and reſpect to the forms 
they had ſancti ſed, and render them the 
faſhionable topics of ſpiritual inſtruction and 
declamation ; or at leaſt, that the impoſing 
them on all the clergy would create ſome 
conſiderable vacancies in the church, and 
make room for ſome eccleſſaſtical promotion: 
and tranſlagons. 8 "© BoTi 
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Bork theſe chriſtian and pious views 
were in ſome reſpects anſwered. The herd 
went after their /zaders; they were ordered 
to ſubſcribe, and they ſubſcribed according- 
ly. Some few, who were more obſtznare, 
were puniſhed for their contumacy, and ſent 
into exile as a warning and terror to others: 
However, the buſineſs of uniformity was 
not ſo eaſily compaſſed as the fathers imagin- 
ed. The party they intended to ſink grew 
in intereſt and numbers: Some of them got 
admiſſion to the imperial ear; others of them 
made impreſſions on the hearts of ſome of 
the principal ladies of the Ce/arian family; 
ſome of them, by guſt complaints of per- 
ſecution and hard uſage, excited in others 
compaſſion and tenderneſs for themſelves ; 
others, by repreſenting the eſtabliſhed creed 
3 48 innovation in chriſtian doctrine, and 
injurious to the firſt article of all religion, 
the unity of God, made great addition to 
their ſtrength, and conſiderably increaſed the 
number and influence of their party; till at 
length the cauſe of eſabliſbed orthodoxy 
funk in its reputation and influence; hereſy 
flouriſhed, had the ſanction of the imperial 
authority, convened ſynods, changed ts 
name, and in its turn became the reigning 
onthodoxy of the chriſtian church and world. 
SEE now how mutable and ineonſtant are 
all ſublunary things! Impoſitions and ſub- 
ſeriptions take another courſe. Even the ve- 
nerable fathers of Nice muſt renounce the 
B b 3 dodrine 
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doctrine they had ſubſcribed as true, and 
ſubſcribe as true what they had renounced 
as falſe, under. the ſame penalties, of ana. 
themas, depoſitions and baniſhments. ; And 
can there be any thing more eyident, than 
that ſubſcriptions to human articles are only 
the trics and arts of @ party, change fidex 
with every variation of intereſt, and ate 
equally ſubſervient to the purpoſes of eyery 
faction in church and ſtate, juſt as it hap- 
pens to be uppermoſt ? bi | 

I do not ſuppoſe that any of our reyerend 
clergy claim the excluſive power of impol- 
ing ſubſcriptions by virtue of any zmmed:. 
ately divine and apoſtolic injunction and 
grant. It is, if any thing, a ſort of deduc- 
tive conſequential right, They are ſhep- 
herds, and ſo have a right to fold their 
ſheep, that the wolves mayn't come near 
them and deyour them. And what ſo pro- 
per a ſecurity as the hurdle of ſubſcription ! 
Or, they are to watch over the ſouls of the 
22 people, that thieves and robbers 

ay not filch and kidnap them to deſtruc- 
tion, Now, what ſo proper a trap for a 
ſpiritual thief as that excellent one of ſub- 
ſeription! By many other ſuch like deduc- 
tions may the power of impoſing articles be 
demonſtrated. But then theſe ſpiritual ſhep- 
| herds and zthief-catchers would do well to 


conſider, that this kind of demonſtration is 
equally concluſive and ſtrong on the fide of | 
all the ſeyeral kinds of eccleſiaſtical 2 
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herds and + thief - catchers in chriſtendom. 


Our clergy will pardon me, if I tell them, 
that eyen they at Rome, and in many other 
places of the world, are no better than 
thieves and robbers, and grievous wolves 
that devour the flock, how much ſoeyer 
they may glory themſelves in their Iineal 
and immediate ſucceſſion from the apoſtles, 
put on the air of the Lord's ambaſſadors, 
and triumph in the validity of their ad- 
mini ſtrations. The ſubicriptions of the whole 
church of Nome are againſt them; and there 
is ſcarce one of the articles of religion, to 
which they are obliged. [ex animo to aſſent, 
but ſtands condemned by the zxfallible au- 
thority of popes and councils. And the 
truth is, that if any party of chriſtians have 
a right to impoſe their own articles of faith 
on others, all parties have for the very ſame 
reaſons ; and the church of Rome in an eſpe- 
cial . manner: for it hath not only all the 
ſame reaſons to urge that all other parties 
have, but one infinitely ſtronger, vzz. the 
pretence and claim of infallibility. Now, 
how that can be a right and vindicable me- 
thod to promote conſent in true religion, 
which all parties of chriſtians have a right 
to make uſe of, to promote conſent in 
antichriſtian errors, will require exquiſite 
skill to prove; nor can the reverend clergy 
of our eſtabliſhed church urge one ſolid; rea- 
lon to vindicate themſelves in the continu- 
ing to impoſe. their ſubſcriptions, but what 
B b 4 | will 
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will equally vindicate the Arians and other 
heretics in former ages, the church of Rome, 
thoſe of Luther and Calvin, and even thi 

kirk of Scotland at this day, i in the . 
practice. 

I farther add, that this proiies oral 1058 
great inſincerity and foul' prevarication a- 
mongſt many of the ſubſcribing clergy them. 
ſelves, and brings ſuch 4 ſcandal and re- 
proach upon their cloth and character, as 
muſt ſink their reputation in the judgment 
of all thoughtful men, and greatly prevent 
their good influence and uſcfutneſs No- 
thing is more abſolutely certain, than that 
the generality of our clergy do not believe 

the articles they ſubſcnbe in any proper and 
literal ſenſe. Some ſubſcribe them for the 
ſame reaſon that our city magiſtrates count 
hob-nazls in Weſiminſter-Hall, merely be- 
cauſe impaſed by the ſtate, tho they know 
and helieve the thing itſelf to be ridiculous; 
and for the ſame reaſon would ſubſcribe any 
others that ſhould be impoſed on them by 
the ſame authority. Others ſubſcribe them 
profeſſedly as articles of peace, without pre- 
tending to believe them. And yet, what- 
ſoever be the ſecret ſenſe and reſerves with 
which they take them, they every ſoul pro- 
feſs that they ſubſcribe them as articles of 
religion, and do, ex animo, aſſent and con- 
nt to them as ſuch. The meaneſt man muſt 
fee. that this is zororious prevarication ; 
znd as ſuch diſſimulation and deceitful deal - 


ing 
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ng in ſubſcriptions would be deemed /cau- 
4alous and infamous in civil life, it muſt be 
much more diſhonourable in ſpiritual men, 
who, if they would approve themſel yes the 
ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, ought to renounce ' 
theſe ſecret things of darkneſs, and not, as 
many corrupt xemAgvar, ſell the word of 
God for gain, nor, as vintners do their wine, 
adulterate and mix it, for good livings and 
preferments. An honeſt and generous mind 
would ſcorn to trifle and prevaricate with 
his word. But would he er his hand to 
the truth of what he believed to be falſe? 
Would he declare publicly his aſſent, ex 
mimo, and confirm that aſſent by a ſub- 
ſcription, to what he was in his conſcience 
convinced was directly contrary to truth? 
What would ſuch a man be thought of, how 
would he be dealt with, in Meſiminſter- Hall, 
or even upon the public Exchange And 
jet monſtrous as this conduct is, tis in reali- 
ty an infamy and guilt that every clergy- 
man incurs, who ſubſcribes the articles with- 
out really and firmly believing them. With 
what good grace or proſpect of ſuccels can 
ſuch a one inculcate chri/fran ſimplicity and 
zodly ſincerity on others, who knows with- 
n his own conſcience that he hath forfeited 
the character himſelf? What would ſuch an 
one have to reply to a ſenſible pariſhioner, 
that ſhould reproach him: Sir, you entered 
our church by prevarication, and became 
our miniſter / 4 breach of your own ho- 
nour 
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nour and integrity. Your doctrine is con- 
trary to your ſubſcription. You preach 
ſamcerity, but are your ſelf an example of 
hypocriſy. Which muſt the pariſhioner in 
this caſe believe, either the doctrine his mi. 
niſter ſubſcribed, or that which afterwards 
he preaches? How indeed can the miniſter 
reaſonably expect he ſhould regard him in 
any thing? | 
I know this kind of reaſoning will not in 
the leaſt affect the corrupt part of our cler- 
gy, who deal in livings, and make à trade 
of the goſpel. They will ſubſcribe ten thou- 
ſand articles as eaſily as one, rather than 
miſs of a good promotion, thro' a punctilio 
of conſcience. The generality of the cler- 
gy were obſerved to conform and ſubſcribe 
to all the alterations in doctrine and practice, 
during the reigns of king Henry VIII. Ed- 
ward V. queen Mary and Elizabeth. Nay, 
in the reign of king Charles I. the convo- 
cation in 1640, impoſed an oath upon their 
clergy with an Sc. tacked to it, which oath 
was preſſed on the clergy, who generally 
took it, for the greater ſolemnity, kneeling. 
Yea, fo ready are the temporiſing part of 
the clergy to comply with ſubſcriptions and 
oaths at any rate, that there is now a ſtand- 
ing proverb to their reproach, on this ac- 
count, current in the nation. The truth is, 
that theſe ſubſcriptions are #0 bars to men 
of looſe principles and morals. They bear 
hard only upon men of reflection and inte- 
| grily, 
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-H 9119, who are either forced to ſubſcribe them 
ch with great reluctance, and with really dz/- 
of WM honourable reſervations, thro' the difficul- 


ties of their circumſtances, and to provide a 
maintenance for themſelves and families; or 
wholly to refuſe the ſubſcriptions at all e- 
yents, thro' a ſtri& regard to integrity, and 
to put themſelves upon the voluntary con- 
tributions of others, to ſupport themſelves 
in their miniſterial characters and ſervices. 
And by impoſitions of this kind our eftabliſh- 
ed church injures her own character; and 
weakens her ſecurity, by keeping open thoſe 
diſſentions ſhe ought to heal, and by per- 
petuating 4 ſeparation from. her own com- 
munion, which, upon all rules of ſecular 
and chriſtian prudence, ſhe ſhould endeay- 
our to prevent. 

I am afraid that this practice of inforcing 
ſubſcriptions hath yet a farther ill tendency 
to the weakning the intereſt of chriſtian- 
ity it ſelf, and promoting that Spirit of ſcep- 
ticiſin and infidelity that is continually pre- 
vailing amongſt us. If we look into all the 
modern writings of thoſe who appear in the 
lit againſt revelation, we ſhall find the cler- 
gy conflantly treated not only with free- 
dom, but with ſcorn and contempt ; re- 
preſented and reproached as an abandoned 
worthleſs ſet of men, aiming at the liber- 
ties of the reſt of mankind, and under /þz- 
ritual pretences ſetting up a ſecular in- 
tereſt of their own, upon the 7%ins of truth 
ard 
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and righteouſneſs, and every thing that is 
dear and valuable in the world. What have 
the clergy done to deſerve this treatment? 
Doth it not become them 20 reſcue themſelyes 
from this infamy, and fave their characters 
and office from proſtitution? Can they be 
ignorant of the reaſons of the contem 
they are under, or imagine that they can in 
reality ſerve the cauſe of genuine chriſtian- 
ity, till that contempt be removed? Their 
aſſuming 4 power over conſcience, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily deſtroy their influence with all viſe 
and thinkivg men; and their continuing to 
impoſe ſubſcriptions be deteſted by all that 
love freedom and liberty of inquiry, and 
know that true religion can never be ſuppon- 
ed without it. Their ſubſcribing to articles 
they don't believe, and preaching againſt arti- 
cles they have ſolemnly ſubſcribed, will bring 
their honour and integrity. into doubt; it is 
ſetting themſelves up as publir examples of 
inſincerity, and teaching mankind how to 
prevaricate in their ſolemn tran ſact ions with 
one another. And can men, whoſe charac- 
ters are thus tainted, ever hope for ſucceſs 
as preachers of righteouſneſs ? Can indif- 
ferent perſons think them in earneſt, when 
recommending chriſtianity, and ſetting forth 
the dangers of unbelief, when it plainly ap- 
pears, that they ſolemnly declared their aſ- 
ſent to thirty-nime whole articles of religion 
only in jeſt? Will they not ſay, can theſe 


be the ambaſſadors of the Lord? And what 
were 
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were the apoſtles, if theſe are in reality 
their genuine ſucceſſors? They ſee, that up- 
on the foot of ſubſcriptions, chriſtianity is 
as different as the ſoil it feeds on, and the 
climate it breaths in. Tis one thing in 
Rome, another in Saxony, another in Eu- 
gland, and quite another in Scotland. And 
yet all theſe different chriſtianities are in- 
forced as the only genuine ones, by formu- 
laries, ſubſcriptions, and penal laws. Here 
iz Chriſt, and there is Chriſt ; every one 
hath him; and yet if you'll believe them 
all, not one of them can have him in poſ- 
ſeſſion. Is not this repreſenting Chriſt as a 
nere Proteus, perpetually ſhifting and ya- 
rying his form, ſo that none can apprehend 
or retain him; and chriſtianity to be of the 
Camelion kind, that alters its colour accord- 
ing to every new. object it fixes on? 

Tux guilt of thus transforming and ob- 
ſcuring chriſtianity zs yours, O ye reverend 
clergy, who haye made it every thing, and 
by this means have in reality brought it to 
almoſt nothing. You, by mlarging, alter- 
ing, and adulterating the chriſtian faith, have 
ob ſeured this heayenly light, and ſpread in- 
finite perplexity upon that, which, if in 
reality from God, muſt be c/ear as the day- 
light, and fo plain as he that runs may read 
it. You have made it a religion fit only for 
ſubtile brains and metaphyſical” heads, and 
rendered it impoſfible for common and ar- 
dinary men to be faved, unleſs they believe 

nßpon 
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upon credit, and cheriſh a faith without 
#deas and knowledge. You have forſaken 
the apoſtolical methods of conviction and 
converſion, by putting ſubſeription in the 
room of reaſon and argument, and maki 
uſe of civil penalties inſtead of the mer. 
cies off God, and the terrors of the Lord. 
The power yon uſurp over the conſciences 
of others, is more than what even Chriſ 
and his apoſtles ever claimed, and will ef- 
fectually keep the wiſeſt and beſt of men at 
the fartheſt diſtance from your ſociety, 
And when, to all this, your very integrity 
is ſuſpected, and you are actually found 
to prevaricate and trifle in ſolemn ſubſcripti- 
ons, and even to read creed in the very 
worſhip of God, which it's well known you 
don't believe; how is it poſſible, but that 
in ſuch circumſtances you muſt do the high- 
eſt diſſervice to chriſtianity, and, inſtead of 
preventing the growth of infidelity, become 
the main inſtruments and occaſions of ſup- 
porting and promoting it? | 
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HY it comes to paſs that religion, both 

natural and reyeal'd, have been fo v«- 
rioufly repreſented, and ſo wofully corrupt- 
ed and d/ifigur'd, is a proper, uſeful, and 
ſeaſonable ſubject of inquiry. It is a puſs 
an 
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and 1½e ful ſubject of inquiry, becauſe it re- 
lates to the principal and grand concern of 
human life; and becauſe by examining into 
the cauſes and ſprings from whence cor- 
rupt ions in religion #aturally and general- 
ly flow, we can ſcarce fail of acquiring a 
right idea and perception of it in its origin- 
al truth and ſimplicity : and it has always 
been a /eaſonable inquiry, becauſe there ne- 
yer was an age in which the primitive ex- 
cellence and purity of religion has not been, 
more or leſs, deprav'd and adulterated by 
yain and unnatural mixtures. 
Ir indeed there was #0 rule or ſtandard 
of true religion at all, we might caſily ac- 
count for thoſe ffrange conceits and wild 
extrayagancies, which have almoſt every 
where, and in all times, uſurped that ami- 
able and ſacred name. But this is general- 
ly allow d not to be the true cauſe; there 
being an immutable ſtandard of natural re- 
ligion in the reaſon of things; and of re- 
veal d, in the authentic and indiſputable re- 
cords of chriſtianity contain'd in the New 
Teſtament, —— If, again, the ſtandard, by 
which we are to form and regulate our judg- 
ment, was 0b/cure and uncertain, it would 
be reaſonable to expect errors and corruptions 
of various kinds, according to the diver- 
ſity of prejudices, intereſts, and conjectures, 
that muſt ſupply the defect of ſuch a dark 
and ambiguous rule. But this cannot be ad- 
mitted, without ſaying, in effect, that we 
. have 
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have #0 rule at all, or at leaſt none but 
what is insomplete and inſufficient ; or, in 
other words, that natural religion cannot 
be demonſtrated from any plain and juſt 
principles of reaſon, nor the eſſential - 
trines and duties of chriſtianity clearly acer. 
tain'd and deduc'd even from the writing; 
of thoſe, who were employ'd in the firſt 
publication of it. TREE 
We muſt therefore look farther, and 
trace the corruptions ſo juſtly lamented and 
complain'd of to ſome other ſource. And 
upon impartial reflection we ſhall find, that 
for the moſt part they center in this as their 
common root, viz. deſerting the only ſure 
and infallible rule, and ſetting up other 
falſe and imaginary rules in the place of it; 
debaſing and perplexing religion by unwwar- 
ranted additions—cither under the pretence 
of explaining what God had left confuſed, 
and ſcarce znte//igible—or of amending and if i 
improving what he muſt be ſuppoſed to WI 
have left incorrect and unfiniſhed—or of 6 Wi 
dorning what inſinite wiſdom has left too Wo 
rough and unpoliſbed or of ſupporting and Will i 
guarding, by new props and barriers, what Wi 
the omnipotent governor of mankind has giv- Wc 
en out too af and defenceleſs. It was 
relinquiſhing the light of reaſon, and fol- 
lowing the deluſions of fancy and ſuperſti- W' 
tion, that of old extinguiſh'd the pure re- 
ligion of nature in heathen nations; and the Wi 


fame cauſe maintains Pagan idolatry, and bar- WI: 
| barons 
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by what has chriſtianity ſuffer'd — by what 
has its luſtre and glory been eclipſed — by 
what its beneficial influences obſtructed 
more than by human inventions and fables, 
inforced by the awful authority of God, and 
with a moſt impious praſtitut ion of his name 
and character? 

I am very ſenſible, that all proteſiants 
diſclaim this conduct, and are ready to ex- 
preſs a ſtrong reſentment at it, as arrogant, 
arbitrary, and antichriſtian. And I hearti- 
ly wiſh, that it was as eaſy for them to prove, 
that they are not liable to too large a ſhare 
of this guilt, as it is to deny the charge, and 
int upon their own innocence.— But is not 
the fact too groſs and plain to be evaded or 
palliated? Is not the guilt, in ſome degree, 


ESTABLISHED churches? — Is it not no- 
torious, that in many SEPARATE commu- 
mons likewiſe, there are certain favourite 
ſchemes ranked among the terms of falvati- 
> Won, which all who believe not ſhall without 
| WM vu periſh everlaſtingly; — or, at beſt, 
tre conſigned over to the uncovenanted mer- 
ces of God? And what are theſe ſchemes? 
se they framed and compiled in the words 
- 

- 

e 


of the original revelation ? 'Tis well known 


that they are not. Or, will a bare aſſent to 
ſripture propoſitions be admitted as a ſuf- 
Ictent teſt and criterion of chriſtianity? So 


lar from it, that this is looked on as a moſt 
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barous rites of ſuperſtition to this day. And 


moſt #aniverſal? — Is it confined only to 
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ſuſpicions and dangerous mark of hereſy,.. 
I mention theſe things, not for the ſake of 

expoſing our weakneſs, or making invidious 
reflections, but that we may 4 of us, of 
EVERY denomination of profeſtants, al- 
tempt in our ſeyeral ſtations to wipe off this 
infamy that ſticks cloſe to us; and no long. 
er expoſe the cauſe we profeſs to the bitter 
taunts of our popiſh enemies, by condemn- 
ing, and at the ſame time imitating, their 
impoſing inſolence and tyranny. 

SHOULD it be faid by any, that they do 
not contend for making confeſſions and for- 
mularies of human compoſure abſolutely 
neceſſary to eternal ſalvation hereafter, but 
only the condition of outward and vi/ible 
communzion with the church; I anſwer, that 
how the chriftian church ſhould be conſti- 
tuted, and what are the qualiſications which 
intitle to the common privileges of it, are, 
in reaſon, points not to be ſettled by any 

| human juriſdiction, but to be determined on- 
ly by the founder and head of the church. 
And therefore, though the preſumption and 
impiety of appointing unwarranted terms o 
communion may not be quite ſo groſs and in- 
tolerable, as that of impoſing new terms ol 
ſalvation, it is preſumption and impiety not 
withſtanding. Say, if you pleaſe, that it is 
neceſſary for public order : It is an orde 
which Chriſt never eſtabliſhed. — Or call i 
an appointment of the governors of the churc! 
only for particular chriſtian communities 
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or a voluntary agreement between the ſe- 
yeral members, who are willing to worſhip 
God in that way which they judge to be 
moſt expedient and edifying; but not a rule 
preſcribed for the communion of chriſtians in 
general. —It will ſtill be eafy to reply, that 
the goſpel intimates no ſuch thing as a di- 
flink rion between the tefms of communion 
in particular churches, and the ani ver ſal 
condition of chriſtian communion.— And to 
what does this narrow, turbulent, excome 
municating ſpirit tend ? Moſt certainly to 
irritate and inflame the paſſions, to intro- 
duce rancour and oppreſſion, to diſſolve the 
tendereſt friendſhips, violate the cloſeſt ties 
of natural aſfection, and extinguiſh com- 
mon humanity. It has made, for many ages, 
multitudes of blind enthuſraſt-zealots, not 
much different from the famous pyrate, 
mentioned in Brandt's Hiſtory of the Re- 
format ion on a like occaſion — who ſtiled 
himſelf G o D's friend, but the enemy of all 
mankind. | 
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NUM B. XCVIII. 


Nil ſentire eſt melius, quam prava ſen- 
tire. | C1. 


HAT is truth? — has, even with re- 
ſpe& to the moſt momentous branches 
of truth, been the grand controyerſy in all 
| Cc2 ages, 
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ages, and a controverſy, that has infinitely 
perplexed and divided the ſentiments of 
mankind. 'The true cauſe of which is, that 
their judgments are either brzbed by intereſt, 
or awed by authority, or enſlaved and | ſtu. 
piſied by the terrors of ſuperſtition, or 'de- 
preſſed and enervated by indolence and ſloth. 
They ſhut their eyes, in order to find out 
truth; and grope their way in the dark, to 
avoid ſtumbling. Sometimes, they form con- 
cluſtons without premiſes ; and thus begin 
where they ſhould end, with what is the 44% 
point in reaſoning, and ought always to be 
the reſult of deliberate and ſerious inquiry. 
At other times, they ſet up falſe meaſures 
of right and wrong, and work themſelyes 
into a perſuaſion of the truth of a religion 
from ſuch /ow and carnal topics of reaſon- 
ing as theſe: — The numbers that profeſs 
it; — the name, character, and influence of 
its patrons and defenders; — the gawdzneſs, 
ſplendor, and pageant pomp of its outward 
offices; — or myſterious magic ſounds, which 
avarice, craft, or the luſt of power, firſt in- 
vented; and which afterwards either became 
awful through their darkneſ3 (having much 
the ſame effect on the Fancy with the /0/emn 
gloom of old Gothic abbeys and cathedrals) 
or were conſecrated by the force of cuſtom. 
Or ſuch an anmeaning, unreaſoning ne- 
chanical faith, the natural offspring is a blind 
and indiſcriminate zeal, which makes no di- 
ſtinction between truth and error, * 
. N 
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God and Belial; and by the uſe of different 
words only to agitate the ſpirits and make 
the frenzy blaze, has the ſame kind of in- 
fluence in almoſt all nations, and under eyery 
form, whether of religion or ſuperſtition. 
Thus, if the outcry of the temple of the 
Lord, and the notion of its being ix DANGER 
induſtriouſly and artfully propagated, exaſ- 
perated the Fews of old to reje& chriſtian- 
ity as an impious innovation, and to endeav- 
our to extirpate the profeſſors of it; — the 
word church, in other communities, has the 
fame ſort of bewrtching and infatuating o- 
peration. — And it is not unlikely, that the 
word mo ſque may produce effects altogether 
as ſurpriſing at Conſtantinople. Chriſt and 
Calvin, the Pope and Mahomet, have all 
their implicit votaries : each contending for 
little more than the aame; and, ſo far as 
they are ſeyerally poſſeſſed of power, with 

equal intemperance and outrage. 
Acai, it ſprings from the ſame general 
ſource, vis. from undigeſted, accidental, 
and fanciful notions of religion, that the 
zeal of the greateſt part of mankind has not 
exerted itſelf ſo much for the advancement 
of the eſſential and immutable principles of 
all true religion, as for national eſtabliſh- 
ments, and the inſignificant peculiarities of 
conceited ſectaries. Thus it was in ancient 
times, and thus it ſtill continues. — The 
beathens almoſt univerfally, amidſt a con- 
fuſed heap of inferior gods and goddeſſes, 
Cc 3 ac- 
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acknowledged one ſupreme, whom they ſti. 
led the father of Gods and men But yet 
we find in general, that their chief concern 
was not for his honour, but for ſome adopt. 
ed Demon, ſome fiffitious tutelar deity, 
An exact parallel to which we have in Po. 
piſh countries, where much more devotion 
is paid to the virgin, i. e. in Pagan file, 
to the goddeſs Mary, or to guardian ſaints, 
which anſwer to the heathen protecting and 
mediating Demons, than to Chriſt, or to 
the infinite and only God of the univerſe. 
And even among thoſe who call themſel ves 
the reformed, the eternal father of mankind, 
and the father of mercies, is deſcribed as 
relentleſs and implacable, till his vengeance 
was ſated by an equivalent ſacrifice : ſo that 
inſtead of the ſcripture doctrine, that there 
is none good but one, that is God, it hay 
been taught in effect, that God is in his na- 
ture rigorous and inflexible, - and that there 
is none good but the nediator. Theſe are 
the ſchemes, the abſurd, I had almoſt ſaid, 
the Hlaſphemous ſchemes that ingroſs our at- 
tention, and divert it from original and un- 
adulterated chriſtianity. And to what end? 
MNoſt certainly to looſen the foundations 
even of natural religion, and expoſe the chri- 
ſtian revelation to ſcorn and inſolent deriſi- 
on Pg. 


Tuus have mankind, through indolence, 
ſuperficial inquiries, and weak prejudices of 
various kinds, bew:i/dered themſelves in 3 
INE 3 maze 
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maze of errors. When the paſſions are moy- 
ed, they imagine that they feel the truth; 
tho' the ander ſtanding is ſo confuſed, that it 
ſees nothing, and can demonſtrate nothing. 
They believe, in ſnort, they know not what, 
and are Sealous they know not why, And 
one dark, credulous, and enthuſiaſtical age 
tranſmits credulity, enthuſiaſm and blind 
zcal to another. Thus the important que- 
ſtion, what ig truth? is at length decided; 
mere imaginary phantoms uſurp its authori- 
ty and influence; and, before their ſhrines, 
reaſon is ſolemnly degraded, and morality 
inhumanely ſacrificed. 
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Vir bonus et prudens ambitioſa recidet 
Ornamenta; parum claris lucem dare co- 
get; | | 
7 ambigue diftum : mutanda nota- 

it. Honk. 


To the CoNSISTENT PROTESTANT. 


STR, 

AVING a ſmall intereſt in the ho- 

nour of (that Stupor Mundi) the Eu- 

gliſb clergy, I would endeavour to wipe off 

that imputation of inſincerity, which, in ſome 
Cc4- late 
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late papers, you haye fixed on them; and 
ſhew, that the practice of ſubſeription (as 
managed among them) is conſiſtent with a 
character of ſincerity. 
No wonder indeed, that others, whether 
believers or no, ſhould tax them on chis 
head; when * ſome of their own number 
have made themſelves ſo remarkable, not 
for ſmiling on, but for biting and devouring, 
their brethren on this ſcore. — Bur as theſe 
gentlemen have been, I hope, but few ; fo 
I perſuade myſelf you will agree with the 
reſt of the world in condemning their con- 
duct, more than that of their ſubſcribing 
brethren, 
' WELL! But what do you advance then 
upon this head? Why, ſay you, men of re- 
flection and integrity ſubſcribe the articles 
ppon worldly views, with really diſhonour: 
le reſervations; and the generality of the 
ſubſcribing clergy do not believe the articles 
in ANY proper and literal ſenſe. 

W1TH regard to theſe affertions, T would 
beg leave, in the firſt place, to obſerve, that 
men of integrity, cannot (by the terms) be 
ſuppoſed, upon any conſideration whatſo- 
ever, to act diſhonourably.; and therefore 
that the ſubſcription we ſpeak of is either 
really capable of being reconciled with a 
ſenſe of honour, or elſe that no man of in- 
tegrity ever yet ſubſcribed ; but that all ſub- 
icribers muſt be inſincere alike; and that to 


* Dr, . 
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their aſſembly 20 honour is united. Now, 
pray, what do you think of all thoſe ſyſte- 
matic and orthodox men, who ſtill hold faſt 
the ſcholaſtic doctrine of the Trinity, and 
the Calviniſtic ſcheme of redemption ? Have 
they any diſhonourable reſervation? Or, are 
not they men of reffection? Or, will you 
deny that there are any ſuch ? If you do, I 
believe it would be no hard matter to prove 
the fact: tho' I muſt own, that Dr. V. him- 
ſelf, who is fo clear on the Trinity, appears 
a little wavering and heretical on the point 
of predeſtination. Well then! if theſe gen- 
tlemen be out of the queſtion, you muſt be 
ſuppoſed to ſpeak of thoſe clergymen alone, 
who. do not believe the articles they have 
ſubſcribed in the moſt obvious and vulgar 
ſenſe of the terms. They, ſay you, do not 
act honourably, but are infincere, 
Now, inthe name of candour, why muſt 
we ſuppoſe the reformers in 1562 ſolicitous 
to prevent any diverſity of opinions, which 
ſhould be conſiſtent with the peace of the 
church ? or to introduce any uniformity, but 
what might be attended with that variety, in 
which (as you juſtly obſerve) the beauty 
of the moral and the chriſtian world con- 
fiſts? And are not the terms they haye uſed 
in theſe articles a ſufficient proof (were there 
no other) of the charitable latitude they in- 
tended ? For, if they be capable of any ſenſe, 
are they not of /everal/? You own, the mo- 
dern technical chriſtianity conſiſts. of ancer- 
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tain ſpeculations, which not one in ten thou- 
ſand can underſtand; and this, ſure, through 
the variety of ſenſes which the words are ca- 
pable of.— Now, has biſhop Burnet himſelf 
ſaid more? And, as his book has had the 
approbation of the archbiſhop, and ſeyeral 
of the moſt learned and eminent biſhops then 
in being, may not you and the biſhop be 
thought to ſpeak herein the ſenſe of the pre- 
ſent Engliſh clergy? And will not this ſuf- 
ficiently acquit them of inſincerity? For, 
they will ſay, here are certain forms impoſ- 
ed by the laws to be ſubſcribed by us of the 
clergy, ſome of which are confeſedly left at 
large; and, as we have no criterion (and as 
the /eg:/lature itſelf cannot, without a new 
declaratory law, determine) ich they are, 
we ſuppoſe ourſel ves impowered to take the 
ſame uniform liberty in all propoſitions gram- 
matically capable of it; and that every ſenſe 
which theſe forms will thus admit of be- 
come (by the impoſer's own act in leaving 
this latitude) the impoſer's own ſenſe. They 
will urge, that if you ſtrain words to a bad 
ſenſe, which are capable of a good one, or 
don't interpret the dark by the clear, what 
church or churchman may abide it ? They 
will tell you, that the church's declarations 
concerning the neceſſity of believing the 
doctrines of the creeds (in groſs, not with 
the explications, as they are called) only 
becauſe (and therefore only as) they are con- 


tained in ſcripture; — and that the 2 
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declarations in articles the 6th, 2oth, and 
21ſt, together with the promiſe which every 

rieſt makes at his ordination, to teach no 
doctrine but ſcripture-doctrine; and the re- 
markable moderation of our church and cler- 


gy ; and the extraordinary encouragement 


given to free inquiry in the perſons of our 
moſt eminent authors for this laſt century, 
even when differing from the vulgar inter- 
pretation of theſe forms: That all theſe things, 
I ay, put together, ought to weigh more, 
in ſhewing the church's ſenſe, and what 
ſubſcription obliges men to, than ten thou- 
ſand ſcattered words of an ambiguous na- 
ture. Nor will you, ſurely, blame ſub- 
ſcribers for taking liberties, which they have, 


by royal declaration, been applauded for 


taking. | | 
B - r, ſay you, the 3 of the cler- 
gy is a contradiction to their ſubſcription ; 
and therefore a public ayowal of their in- 
ſincerity.-Nay, but the very reverſe; and 
the wiſh'd-for method of letting their ſin- 
cerity, as well as moderation, be known un- 
toall men: inſomuch, that while a man ſeems 
to leyel, in preaching or writing, againſt a- 
ny doctrine of the articles, all his candid 
hearers and readers are in duty bound to un- 
derſtand him, oxly as declaring his own ſenſe 
in ſubſcribing thoſe articles. Accordingly 
our moſt eminent diyines have thought ſome 
public declarations of this kind the proper 
| vin- 
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vindication of their honeſty. * One thinks, 
that if the Nicene fathers had not inſerted 
the new determinations in their creed, the 
church would never haye repented it. An- 
other F (to ſhew his ſincerity) wiſhes we 
were well rid of the Athanaſian creed: as 
with the ſame view did the convention of 
biſhops, Oc. in 1669, unanimouſly agree, 
that the uſe of it ſhould no longer be im- 
poſed. Thus I Burnet alſo thinks fit 
to own { Pref. p. 6.) that in the point of 
predeſtination, he follows the Greet church, 
from which St. Huſſin | Calvin and the com- 
pilers] departed and form'd a new ſcheme. 
Thus Dr. M hithy, + after a calm and delibe- 
rate examination, being convinced, that the 
confuſed notion of the Trinity, which he 
had in his commentary too haſtily endeavour- 
ed to eſtabliſh, was a thing impoſſible, and 
full of grols abſurditics and contradictions; 
and being no longer able to reſiſt the ſhin- 
ing evidence of truth, was not aſhamed to 
make a public retractation of his errors ; 

which he hopes will not (in his cafe) be im. 
puted to any motive but the love of truth. 

Even Dr. Waterland thinks f ſome arti- 
cles leave a latitude, and that in the inter- 
pretation of them, room is always left for 
fach tacit exceptions, as either other ſeri- 
Ftures, or the reaſon of the thing ſhews ought 
* Dr. Taybr. + Tillotſon. 1 Preface n loft Thoughts 
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to be made. And to name no more, Dr. 
Clarke * thinks the ſincerity of a chriſtian 
obliges him to declare, and he deſires it may 
be obſerved, that he aſſents to the uſe of the 
forms /0 and /o, Sc. Obſerved according · 
ly it was; and a proſecution commenced a- 
gainſt him, for attacking, not the doctrine of 
{cripture, but of our Liturgy. Yet to ſhew 
their ſincerity, the upper houſe preſently de- 
clared themſelves /arzsfied ; and the lower 
houſe have ſufficiently diſcovered heir ſa- 
tisfaction, by never anſwering his book to 
this day. And thus, Sir, it is but a charitable 
thought to ſuppoſe, that the &: mA in the 
dark take all uſt and reaſonable means, ei- 
ther by converſation, or preaching doctrines 
(either of their own, or adopted) to diſcover 
the ſenſe in which they ſubſcribe, accord- 
ing to the liberty with which the church has 
made them free. And what would you have 
men do more to ſhew their ſincerity ? Or, 
what men have ſuch opportunities of ſhew- 
ing their ſincerity as the clergy ? Why then 
do you impute the want of it to them ? 
With no better reaſon, I ſuppoſe, than you 
intimate that theſe forms make Chriſt and 
chriſtianity a Proteus; when, you know, it 
is not Chriſt (who is the ſame yeſterday, to 
day, and for ever) but the perſon (now a 
mode, now an intelligence, and now we 
know not what) that.is the myſtery, and the 
Proteus. Again, it is not chriſtiazity (whoſe 
* Pref. to ſeripture-decdrine, . | 
yea 
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yea is yea) but the ſubſlance only, that is 
the Proteus; now numerically, now ſpeci- 
fically the ſame, and not the ſame; 
from another ſubſtance, and yet the very in- 
dividual ſubſtance that begets; and fo of 
ſeveral other terms: In all which, what pre- 
ciſe ideas the compilers had in view is hard 
to know, (if it were material) and therefore 
the only queſtion between you and the Ex- 
gliſh clergy ſeems to be, whether there be 
not à proper and literal ſenſe, in which all 
theſe terms are reconcilable with that rule, 
to which the impoſers refer the ſubſcribers 
as the only rule of their faith? Becauſe, if 
there be, you have gone too far in aſſerting, 
that they do not believe the articles they 
ſubſcribe in any proper and literal ſenſe, 
but ſubſcribe with diſhonourable reſerves; 
and, if there be no ſuch ſenſe, | muſt own, 

TI think it a great pity but there were. 
AND having gone thus far, I ſhall a0 
leave you in poſleſſion of the other truth, 
you may have advanced on theſe Vein 
obſerving only, before I conclude ( with 
Mr. W.) that there is a prejudice which is 
one of the greateſt cauſes of modern irreli- 
gion; while /ome opinions, ſays he, and 
rites are carried to ſuch an immoderate height, 
as expoſes the abſurdity of them to the view 
of almoſt every body, but chem who raiſe 
them; not only gentlemen of the Belle, 
Lettres, but even men of common ſenſe, 
ſee through them ; and then out of indig- 
nation | 
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nation and an exceſſive renitence, not ſe 
rating what is true from what is falſe, they 
come to deny both. — And wiſhing, that 
upon this, and many other accounts, we of 
this church and nation may all at length u- 
nite in laying aſide all exceſſive zeal for, 
and exceſſive renitence againſt opinions, and 
ſincerely endeavour after a more perfect ſtate 
of virtue. | 


Tours, Kc. 
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Otwithſtanding the many complaints 
which have been made of the uncer- 
tain uſe of words, the faſhion ſeems rather 
to gain ground, than to decline, There is 
ſcarce a word in our language, which has not 
acquired two or three ſignifications which mo- 
dern writers uſe promiſcuouſly as their ne- 
ceſſities require. 

TEE word church has of all others ya- 
ried its ſenſe moſt frequently, and with the 
beſt ſucceſs. Its firſt ſignification amongſt 
chriſtians was the congregation of the faith- 
ful; and under that denomination it #hrove 
ſo well, that it gave occaſion to a heathen 
writer to ſay, that if a man would haftily 
grow rich, he ought to turn chriſtian, 

I T next came to be applicd to places 
where the aſſemblies of chriſtians met; and 
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to this ſacred term they greatly owed their 
beauty and magnificence, the veneration, and 
even adoration, which is in ſome places paid 
them to this day. Tis in this ſenſe ſpoke 
of with great reſpe& by our learned coun- 
tryman Sir Henry Spelman, whoſe venera- 
tion for material churches is greatly com- 
mended by the reyerend publiſher of his life; 
and *tis in this ſenſe, as he moſt juſtly ob- 
ſerves, Lippis & tonſoribus notum, the fa- 
vourite of the mob. 

IN later times its uſe grew moſt extenſive, 
and almoſt every thing alternately has had 
the honour to be called the church. In the 
civil wars it ſignified a may-pole, a bull- 
baiting, and ſometimes cuſtard and plumb 
porridge : And we remember it to have 
meant a treaty of peace, a doctor of divi- 
_ nity, a hogſhead of October. 

Ir ftill more lately has been uſed to fi 
nify a part of our conſtitution called an e- 
bliſhment with a toleration ; or in other 
words the Teſt Af: And this ſenſe, from 
the authority which coined it, might have 
been uni verſally received, had not a critical 
juncture of affairs changed it to denominate 
the country parſon's plea againſt the Qua- 
kers bill for tythes. 

TRESE, and many other various ſigni- 


fications, which this term occaſionally re- 
ceives, make me think it incumbent on an 
author, who has occaſion to make uſe of it, 


to let us know the ſenſe he fixes to it. I 
there- 
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therefore wonld have the conrteotts reader 
apprehend, that wherever he finds it in this 
paper joined with the words Power, or riches, 
authority, or others of like import, it is in- 
tended as ſy nonymous to the reverend cler- 
gy, or ſome reverend clerk or clerks; a8 
being the name by which they chooſe to 
call themſelves; and it is a term fo proper- 
ly adapted to this, as that it is almoft im- 
poſſible to find another which will ſupply 
its place, 

I could produce innumerable inſtances 
wherein this term ſo uſed has done knights 
ſervice, has given an argument a dignity 
and weight, where any other muſt have be- 
trayed the cauſe : But as one will ſerve to 
explain this fact, I will produce the follow 
ing one only from the book already men- 
tioned, Sir Henry Spelman's life, wherein 
the right reverend author has the following 
paſſage : ** Scarce two miles from Arkſey 
« (in the Weſt-Riding of Yorkſhirc) lies 
* Adwick in the ſtreet, memorable on this 
account, that Mrs. Anne Savill (a vir- 
gin benefactor yet living ) daughter of 
John Savill, of Medley, Z/q; purchaſed 
the rectory thereof; for which ſhe gave 
about 900 l. and has ſettled it in the 
bande of truſtees for ever; and this 
from 4 generous and pious principle up 
om the reading of Sir Henry Spelman's 
* treati ſe, De non Temerandis Eccle- 
ils. 4 


Vor II. Dad Now, 


* 
224 
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Now, if the right reverend author here, 
inſtead of the church, had named the vicy 
of Adwick, this period had intirely loft it 
cnergy, and almoſt ſunk into burleſque, 
Our readers will not think it loſs of time 
to find an explanation of this common term, 
when they obſerve this uſe of it (as trite as 
now it is) is never to be found in ſcripture, 
or any father of antiquity: even good Sir 
Henry Spelman in his gloſſary has wavedit 
as one not to be juſtified, Yet in this ſenſe 
only is it uſed in every conteſt for church 
authority, or riches. *Tis in this ſenſe call'd 
holy, our mother, and our guzde ; in this 
ſenſe are the rights of the church fo ſtre- 
nouſly defended ; and in this ſenſe is it that 
we are required to believe in the holy ca- 
tholic church; and the perfect underſtand- 
ing of this ſenſe will be a key to guide the 
reader, thro every church controverſy, from 
Conſtantine s down to the preſent time. I 
with I could, for my reader's information, 
fix the point of time when this ſenſe firſt be- 
came received : But, I gueſs, it firſt begun 
about the time when biſhops firſt were made 
without the authority of the people; who 
then ſoon (as father Paul tells us) found it 
eaſy to exclude them from the choice of 
prieſts, deacons, and other eccleſiaſtical mi- 
niſters, and co transfer that right to the prince 
alone : ſome part of the people having wholly 
withdrawn themſelves from eccleſiaſtical con- 
gregations to attend their domeſtic m_— 
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thers to ayoid popular factions, others again, 
upon finding themſelves contemptuouſly 
treated by the biſhop, whoſe power was 

own to an inconvenient ſize by his wealth, 
and the intereſt he had in his prince, of 
whom he held his biſhopric by nomination 
or confirmation. 

Tu E eccleſiaſtical aſſembly thus being 
ficed from the laity, the clergy then, as I 
ſuppoſe, became to be thought the church 
and then the intereſt of the church was taken 
care of; for then, as we are told, that ſay- 
ing firſt aroſe, that (except it be in places 
confining on the infidels) a good lawyer makes 
better biſnop than a good divine. I hope 
this attempt, to procure this ſenſe to be u- 
niyerſally received, will greatly tend to the 
ſervice of the clergy, and lead them to act 
wiſely for the true intereſt of that church 
which church they are. 


e e 
NUM B. Cl. 
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To the Author of the OLD WHIG. 


IX, 
N ſome of your late papers you have very 


our clergy, in Subſeribing articles of reli- 
sion which they do not believe. And are 
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juſtly condemned the conduct of ſome of 
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not ſome among the /azty equally guilty of 
groſs prevarication, who fland up at chutch 
as aſſenting to creeds which they themſelye 
profeſs in private converſation they do not 
underſtand, and therefore *tis plain cannot 
believe; and joyn in prayers and doxoli. 
gies which they themſelves declare are uu. 
ſeriptural, and therefore they think ought 
not to be offered ? Such men can't be thought 
to act from religious principles, but muſt, 
like their leaders, be influenced by worldly 
views. | | 
WHAT then is the end propoſed by this 
inſincere practice? Is it not to be thought 
(what in truth they are far from being) good 
churchmen; to conform in appearance to the 
eſtabliſhed religion of their country, and fo 
to be in the prevailing faſhion of the place 
where they happen to live, that they may 
not be branded with the odious names of 
fanatic, ſchiſmatic, heretic, and the like? 
Do not many conform, merely becauſe they 
think this is the moſt likely way to advance 
their trade and worldly intereft? And are 
not others aſhamed to be thought to belong 
to the minority, who therefore generally are 
the deſpiſed party? — But if all who have 
true principles, and who therefore ought 
to diſſent from eſtabliſhed errors, would de- 
clare themſelves publicly; they would no 
longer be a ſmall deſpicable party, but bc 
able to make a noble ſtand for liberty. There 
are ſome who now conform to the . 


— 
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England, and yet greatly diſſite its liturgy, 
who declare they attend its ſervice (as ſome 
of the clergy ſubſcribe the articles) for peace 
fake, and tell us, that when thoſe parts of 
the ſervice which they diſlike are repeated 
in the church, they with. hold their aſſent : 
But after this way of acting, any man in a 
Popiſh country may conſtantly attend at 
Maſs, and be thought by all that obſerve 
him a zealous Catholic, and yet be in his 
heart a rank Proteſtant; only with-holding 
his aſſent to thoſe parts of the ſervice in 
which he can't joyn with a good conſcience, 
and joining in other parts of the ſame ſer- 
vice which his mind approves. But as every 
chriſtian ought in reaſon to unite himſelf to 
that ſociety which he zudges to be the leaſt 
corrupted, and where God may be ſerved in 
a method the moſt agreeable to his will, and 
which he thinks will moſt conduce to his own 
and others edificat ion, it can't be a thing in- 
different with what ſociety we communicate 
in religious offices. 

Tas natural right of private judgment 
in matters of religion is, I preſume, at this 
day among proteſtants, paſt diſpute : And 
through the goodneſs of divine providence, 
and the kind permiſſion of our governors, 
every proteſtant now in England enjoys the 
happy liberty of profeſſing publicly his own 
religious principles. Tis therefore the more 
amazing, that any men ſhould at this time 
of /ight and liberty diſguiſe or conceal their 
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real ſentiments in matters of religion. If 
fines and impriſonment, or the danger of 
either, were to be the conſequences of de- 
claring for, or practiſing a different form of 
worſhip from what is eſtabliſned, there would 
be a conſiderable temptation to ſhew an out- 
ward conformity to that which the man does 
not at the ſame time inwardly approve: But 
in our preſent happy circumſtances, that man 
1s altogether inexcuſable who baulks his own 
ſentiments (when he may with ſafety pub- 
licly enjoy them) only upon the account of 
ſome few negative diſcouragements. The men 
whoſe practices I am oppofing are too much 
like honeſt Fohn Bunyan's worldly-wiſe- 
man, who dwelt in the town of carnal po- 
lic), and if hearken'd to, would turn chri- 
ſtians out of the right way, by perſuading 
them to follow their example. And ſome 
of theſe will tell us that it is no matter what 
ſociety we join with in public worſhip; for 
that morality alone is ſufficient to ſal vation, 
without any regard to the inſtitutions of 
Chriſt. : 

Oruk Rs run yet a greater length, and 
publicly declare, that eyery man ought to 
comply with the eſtabliſhed religion of his 
country, and to profeſs himſelf a chriſtian 
in a country where the chriſtian religion |s 


eſtabliſhed by law ; but a Mahometan, if 


he lives in Tarkey; and a Pagan in China: 
And that he ought to profeſs that particular 
ſet of opinions which happens to 1 = 
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bliſhed as the religion of the ſtate where he 
reſides, and to vary his notions as often, it 
may be, as he changes his place of reſidence. 
In conformity to this wild notion, a man muſt 
be a Proteſtant in England, and a Papiſt 
in France; an Epi ſcopalian in London, and a 
Presbyterian at Edinburgh. But ſuch a man 
is of no religion at all; for no'man can take 
ſuch a-licenſe without commencing down- 
right Atheiſt; becauſe ſuch a practice tacit- 
ly implies, that there is #0 difference be- 
tween rigbi and wrong ; and if fo, then 
there are no moral perfectionb in the deity, 
i. e. there is #0 God, I am perſuaded, that 
thoſe who contend for ſuch a licenſe in prac- 
tice, do not always think of this fatal con- 
ſequence: But I preſume every rational con- 
ſiderate perſon muſt ſee it to be unavoida- 
ble. | 

ONE of the worldly politicians I am op- 
poſing will ſecretly behind the curtain whiſ- 
per to a Sea/ors divine, forward to promote 
what he takes to be truth, and a perſon of 
true honour and conſcience, * You are very 
* impolitic, Sir: For tho' you muſt be al- 
* lowed to be in the right in ſpeculation, 
and the truths you would contend for, tho? 
* contrary to the commonly-received opini- 
* ons, are evident to conſiderate minds, and 
' paſt diſpute with men of ſenſe and judge» 
ment; and it were to be wiſhed, that all 
' mankind ſaw and conformed to the force 
of truth in matters of religion, and that 
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no unſcriptural or unreaſonablo propoſition 
were entertained by chriſtians as part of 
their creed; yet for peace fake you ſhould 
keep your uncommon notions to your ſelf; 
and conſider that the bulk of mankind are 
not uſed to matters of ſpeculation, nor 
proper judges of any thing our of the or- 
dinary way of thinking. Why then ſhould 
you diſturb their minds? You will not 
caſily bring the generality to entertain ſuch 
truths as contradict their firſt received no- 
tions in divinity, of which they are com- 
monly as tenacious, as tho* their ſalvation 
depended on them. Beſides, you are like 
to bring your ſelf under trouble by ad- 
vancing unpopular, unfaſhionable notions; 
and you muſt expect to bear the deriſion 
of multitudes, and *tis well if they don't 
load you with yet greater perſecution, — 

I am ſure, Sir, your way of thinking is 
far from being the way to preferment. 

Bur ſurely this carnal reaſoning can ne- 
ver juſtify a perſon whoſe proper buſineſs 
it is to iuſtruct others, in concealing from 
them any important principles relating to 
religion. Truth is too ſacred a thing to be 
trifled with: And thanks be to God, ige 
rance is not profeſſedly, among Proteſtants, 
the mother of devotion, nor are we required 
to erect an altar to an unknown deity. 

T H E above manner of reaſoning might 
have been uſed to our Saviour when he was 
preaching to the world againſt the . 
| c 
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ed religion; and if followed, it muſt have 
ſtop'd all his diſciples to this day, from at- 
tempting to correct the errors of mankind, 
and particularly at the time of England's re- 
formation from Popery And biſhop Bur- 
net, in his Hiſtory of the Reformation, tells 
us, (P. 174, 175, of the abridgment) that 
« the Popiſh party, at that time, were ap- 
* prehenfive of the precedent of bringing 
matters of religion under debate, which 
would bring on other alterations; and 
that they anſwered thoſe, who would have 
all errors in worſhip laid afide, with this, 
that the clergy were to be drawn by ſlow 
and caſy ſteps out of their ignorance and 
«* ſuperſtition; whereas the driving on things 
* with precipitated haſte might ſpoil the 
* whole deſign, and alienate thoſe who by 
ſlower methods might be gained; and it 
might alſo much endanger the peace of 
the nation. 
'Tis likely that ſome of the worldly wiſe 
men at that time did apply to the reformers 
after this manner: Gentlemen, what are 
* you doing? You don't conſider the con- 
* ſequences that will unavoidably follow the 
* publiſhing your new not ions in divinity. 
Lou needleſly perplex mens minds, by 
* unſettling their faith. The leſs the vul- 
gar know of religious matters, the better; 
tis enough if they conform to the church, 
and follow their ſpiritual guides. What 
if they are ſuperſtitious in their devotions, 
| 6 and 
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and uſe a great many uncommanded ce- 
remonies of men's invention, you'll allow 
they are right in the main; why then ſhould 
you break in upon their peace, by per- 
ſuading them that many things ought to 
be altered, and that they hold many falſe 
doctrines which they ought to renounce? 
Your endeavouring a reformation is like 
to do great miſchief, and to blow the na- 
tion into a flame; in which 'tis well if you 
your ſelves eſcape being conſumed. If you 
ſee farther than the generality do, pray keep 
your thoughts to your ſelyes, and don't 
by publiſhing them to the world create a 
vaſt noiſe and confuſion, and by raiſing 
doubts in men's minds againſt the com- 


monly-received opinions diſturb the pub- 
lic peace. If ſuch advice had been fol- 


lowed, we had - ſtill been under the thick 
darkneſs of Popery, and ſlaves to the ſee of 


Rome ! 


* 


Bur, thanks be to God, a com ſiderable 
reformation was obtained. And when one 
conſiders, that many of the firſt reformers 
loſt all that is valuable in this world, and 
even life itſelf, for the ſake of what they 
did, 'tis ſurpriſing that they had not carried 
the reformation farther, and drop'd all hu- 


man ordinances in public worſhi 


Tux church of England indeed, once a 
year to this day, requires the prieſt that of- 


ficiates on the firſt day of Lent, to ſay to 


the people, that it ic much to be wiſh'd 


that 


the 
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the primitive diſtipline were again reſtored. 
And why this godly diſcipline is not again 
reſtored muſt be ſurpriſing to all that con- 
ſider how long it hath been wiſhed for, and 
that the wiſh is every year renewed: And 
yet nothing is further done in order to ob- 
tain It; | 

I went lately into a church (when it was 
not the time for divine ſervice) merely out 
of curioſity to ſee the building, and obſerv- 
ed on the altar- piece four painted pillars, 
ſo placed as if they ſupported the whole 
frame ; at the bottom of the pillars were 
written theſe words, truth, peace, piety, 
hyalty. Theſe are indeed the things that 
muſt ſupport the true chriſtian church, and 
when they go together we may ſay, the 
church is in its flouriſbing ſtate. But we 
are not at any time to facrifice truth and 
piety for the ſake of maintaining the other 
two, upon diſhonourable terms, I am, 


SIR, , 
Tour conſtant Reader, 
and great Admirer, 
A. R. 
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NUMB. CI. 
— Trebati, 
Quid fac iam, præſcribe. Quit ſcas. 


Ho R. 


HIL E an Engliſhman is boaſting of 

his country, of liberty ſecured to him 

by the beſt laws, of being governed by the 
beſt of kings, and by the wiſeſt adminiſtra- 
tion; a Frenchman tells us, that his coun- 
try is increaſing daily, by improvements at 
home, acquiſitions of territories, trade, and 
foreign alliances, and giving laws to half the 
world; the Spaniard tells us, he is founding 
new empires, making the extended ocean a 
rt of his territories; even our neighbours 
of Ireland let us hear of daily improvements 
both in their laws and their eſtates. An Old 
Whig will not envy the grandeur of France; 
nor will the power of Spain ſtrike him with 
a pannic ; much leſs will he be jealous of 
the virtues of his Hibernian neighbours; but 
he will conſider what part he is to act to 
ſtrengthen and ſecure this boaſted liberty, 
this valuable conſtitution ! Shall the ſpirits 
of a Sidney, a Milton, or an Harrington, 
be found loitering amidſt coffechouſe poli- 
ticians, foaming at the captures of our mer- 


chants, and the inſolence of our enemies? 
Or, 
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Or, will they better adorn a levee, and bow 
the knee for a meſs of pottage ? Did the great 
Hampden loll away his hours at his toilette, 
at the opera, or at midnight revels; and j Ju- 
ſtify himſelf, by throwing the blame on his 
neighbours ina@ivity, and his own deſpair 
of doing any good? Yet they lived in times 
as debauched as our own; and had not, as 
we have, a king choſen for his attachment 
to the proteſiant intereſt, and the intereſt of 
liberty, and a miniſtry eſtabliſhed in power 
for their Vhig principles; but, on the con- 
trary, had ſeen for forty years a ſtate of ab- 
ject ſlavery ; had ſeen a Gondemar alternate- 
ly bullying and tricking the majeſty of the 
Britiſh empire; and not only defended here- 
in by the — writers of the times, but 
by the councils of the miniſters; and the 
blood of the moſt worthy of our countrymen 
ſacrificed to the reſentment and intereſt of 
the Spaniard : They ſaw the Palatinate and 
the Proteſtant intereſt abroad betray'd. They 
were happy indeed in ſeeing the canons e- 
ſtabliſhed and in high veneration; but the 
common law was not only burleſqued by 
the wits of the age as an entertainment for 
the court (for which purpoſe they wrote the 
play call'd Tgnoramns) but ſhamefully pro- 
ſtituted or ſuperſeded on all occaſions; adul- 
tery attended with murder openly protected 
in the affair of Somerſet and the countels of 
Eſex; new and oppreſſive courts of ju- 


gicature were eſtabliſhed, and their autho- 
| rities 
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rities extended beyond all bounds, The Con. 
fiſlent Proteſtants had long murmured ; the 
Papiſts rejoiced; the friends of our conſti- 
tution had been branded with the names of 
republicans; our brethren, the presbyterians, 
had been particularly diſgraced, and proper 
inſtructions given in what manner they ſhould 
be dealt with; the power of the famous arch. 
biſbop of Canterbury was in its meridian glo- 
ry; even parliaments were no longer per- 
mitted to defend our liberties: Yet amongſt 
theſe, and innumerable more concurrent cir- 
cumſtances, Hampden did not content him- 
ſelf with wiſhing well to his fellow- ſubjects, 
and diyerting his melancholy for his coun- 
try's diſhonour with every effeminate foppe- 
ry in faſhion; but he aroſe a deliverer: and 
ſhall we, who are ſo far from having any thing 
to ſtruggle with from the interpoſition of the 
great; that, on the contrary, have a king, a 
miniſtry, a parliament, whoſe intereſt, whofe 
ſafety, as well as inclinations, call on them 
to exert themſelves againft eyery invaſion of 
liberty, whether foreign or domeſtic ; ſhall 
we, ſecure of ſuch protection, be ſupine in 
the defence of our natural rights? Shall we 
be ready to ſay, or ſhall we bear being told, 
THIS IS NOT A PROPER TIME ? Is there a 
point of time in all eternity when liberty 
becomes not worth our care? Shall we be. 
lulled into a ſtupid ſtate of quietiſm, by an 
expectation of ſome more fayourable con- 


junction of the planets, or ſome ns” 
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al interpoſition? When the Majeſty of the 
crown, the dignity of the people, the wel- 
fare of the miniſters, and the honour of our 
repreſentatives, call loudly on us, by loyal 
addreſſes, to teſtify our zeal to ſerve his 
Majeſty; by dutiful petitions to lay before 
them every danger that may threaten our 
liberty or property even in their remoteſt 
branches? Nay, my brethen, rather let us 
uſe this favourable this valuable No w, to 
deliver our conſtitution from every foreign 
or domeſtic inſult, and heap confuſion on its 
enemies; and ſecure it to our childrens chil- 
dren by ſuch Laws as may give equal li- 
berty and protection to all its friends, how- 
ever differing from us in trifling opinions, 
or in uſeleſs ceremonies. 
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OU muſt needs have obſeryed the vi- 

olent affeQation or zeal of all forts of 
people, eſpecially in religious matters, of 
being in the right; inſomuch, that it is ge- 
nerally preferred, in common life, and in 
all ſpiritual valuation, to good ſenſe and in- 
tegrity of heart. Thus ſelf- conceit is ſupe- 
rior to all real knowledge; and orthodox y 

r er 
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better than honeſty: and a man will tamel 

ſuffer himſelf to be thought rale or = 
who will fire at the reflection of, a. foo/ or a 
Her; as in eccleſiaſtical account; an immora 
converſation is far more pardonable, ang leſs 
offenſive, than erroneous principles, or. an 
unſound faith; and what is yet motþ re; 
markable, right opinion, or as it is called, 
being of the true religign, is thought © bet: 
ter ſecurity of the your of God,, and a 
future happineſs, than an humble careful 
mngairy after truth, and a good liſe. 


Tur uſe that L would make of this ob- 


ſervation is, that how evęr . vain and preſump- 
tuous men may be in their affectations and 
prejudices, truth is naturally the aim of all 
rational minds; the regard and reverence of 
which is ſo ſtrongly rooted in mankind, that 
whatever errors or vices they run into, truth 
is always the only juſtifying pretence. 
War then is 774th ? What is the na- 

ture and value of it? Many have asked this 
queſtion, without ſtaying for an anſwer, or 
inquiring into the dictates of their own hearts 
and conſciences about it. T'll beg leave to 


give you: my ſhort account of it, after m 
own way of thinking, for the amuſement of 


ſome of your readers. 80 
Cox c ERNING mecefſary and natural 
truth, there are few differences; mankind 
being generally agreed about. all nat hema- 
tical and even metaphyſical truths, ſo far as 

their ideas are intelligible, as well as about 
” natural 
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natural cauſes and effets, is they are cal d, 
ſo far as łheir reacties. It is onl 1 
about moral triths; that doublings and 
putes ariſe; and theſe are cauſed 5 yarious 
paſſions, inclinations and prejudices. that are 
not intereſted in ther truths: All men de- 
fire to be Juffified to one Another, and in 
ſome meaſure to themſel ves; which can on- 
ly be either by conforming” their actions to 
mora! truth, or by pretending to have ſtick 
notions of moral truth as will agree with 
their courſe of action. 

HEN ex it is that t the wa 3s 
naturally aſſent to all truth upon all ſubjects, 
the opinions of men do — ſo oſten 
ſeem to differ on the moſt important truths 
relating to right conduct: And here, by the 
way, we may obſerve an univerſal agrec- 
ment in one principle, that ations conform- 
able to the rea opinions or conſcience of the 
mind, are rigbt, and the contrary, wrong; 
whatever pretended or real differences there 
may in theſe opinions: So that there wants 
only true honeſty and ſincerity of heart to 
tendet all mens opimions relating to their con- 
duct, right, as far as their knowledge and 
capacities go. So true is it, in the nature of 
things, as well as agreeable to the divine ora- 
cles, that he who does the un of God, or 
conforms to all moral truth in his aQions, 


Hall, and indeed muſt, "of tHe com. 
mandmemer, and of every ob igation, "Whe- 
ther ut be of Gol: or a-rute' of right reaſon. 


If this were not true, the cotitrary might de 
Vor II. E e true, 


* 
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© 92 15 and 20 hi duty, might never. 
heleſs * ignorant of 


418. 


F ty even in. terms, to imagine, — reaſon re- 
guzres what reaſon does not declare, or that 
God expect᷑s what he knows to be impoſſible. 
_ Moral truth then relates to the achious of 
moral agents: and is either that rule of reu- 
on to which all the actions of rational beings 
ought to conform; or. perhaps may. be taken 
to be that conformity itſelf, The reſult, is 

the fame. This. ſeems to be a notion very 

plain and intelligible. . However, I will not 
trouble you with any farther diſtinctions or ex- 
planations. Only let me obſerve, that it is 
5 conformity to this moral truth, that is e- 
very where inforced and recommended. by 
all true reyelation ; and the appeal is always 
made to every man's conſcience. 1 If thou 
doſi well, ſhalt thou not be accepted? The 
* chriſtian rule is, to prefer and walk After 
the law of the mind; to do truth, in 0 
poſition to doing evil; to obey the truth 
and to rejoice in the truth; and it is wel 
worth notice, that Jeſus Chriſt himſelf has 
told us, that he. was born and came. int 
tbe world, to this end, not ſo much that be 
might teach us new truth, as that be ſhould 
bear N to the ne al —.— manifeſt in 
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Now if theſe notions are juſt,” there is 
certainly no merit in being in the Fight, ally 
farther than it is the effect of care and faith- 
fulneſs in the love of truth and in the prac- 
tice of virtue: and if theſe can be ſuppoſed 
to attend any errors, ſuch errors, ſo fallen 
into, are better than being in the right, with- 
out that care and faithfulneſs. Much lefs can 
the favour of a perfectly wiſe and good mo- 
ral governor be imagin'd to follow an opi- 
nion barely in itſelf right, without thoſe mo- 
ral qualifications. = 8 

HERE alſo is no room or pretence left 
for perſecution of any ſort. Indeed terrors 
and allurements, rewards and puniſhments, 
cannot in their own natures be any means 
of perſuaſion. But if they were; ſinee righi 
opinion alone is nothing; and ſinee confor- 
mity of actions only to moral truth is vir- 
tue; which perſecution cannot poſſibly ef- 
fe&; all ſuch perſecution is at leaſt vain, or 
rathercruel and unreaſonable; nay, it would 
be eaſy to ſhew, that it muſt therefore be 
greatly injurious to virtue: for it ean only 
be a temptation to an honeſt man to over- 
look the true reaſon of aſſent, whieh'is evi- 
dence alone; and to a wicked man, to pro- 
feſs any opinion without inquiry, or againſt 
his conviction, that may ſecure him from 
evil, or be attended with any profit. 

Tux pretenſions of the church of Rome 
are very confiſtently laid in infallibility, and 
the neceſſity of a right faith, or being of 
the true church; they naturally hang toge- 
r E e 1 ther, 
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ther, and muſt fall together.  Infallibility 
would be of no uſe,” if rgb opinion were 
not neceſſary; and the neceffity of being in 
the right would be but a deſperate coudem- 
nation, if recourſe could not be had to in. 
fallibih But alas! for rg true churches 
and 1 orthodox ſinners ! whoſe founilt- 
tions and Hopes will as ſurely fail chem a8 
man is fullible, and as God is fuſt and good. 
Ix is very plain, at firſt fight, that no- 
thing but evidence can poſſibly maintain and 
advance truth of any fort. Motives to pro- 
feſs it, or to deceive dur ſelves about, there 
may be many: or to ſpeak in the ſtale of 
buſineſs, there may be much profit, or loſs 
attending profeſs d principles and perſuaſi- 
ons: but no ſerious man will ſay that theſe 
can ever give or take away the ret of 9 
Truth whatſoever, © 0 
AAN, it is alſo moſt evident chit # 
Fen of inquiry and impartial — 
unaffected by hopes or fears, are the natural 
means to all fuch evidences as are fit and 
proper to demonſtrate ruth. The pleaſures 
or pains that attend any profeſſions or prac- 
tices may very probably” blind or corrupt 
the judgment, nd take off the mind from 
the Ae of cru, but Dun euer Fo us 


; ee of our radlongl. capact 
: "ns under a ſteadfaſt perſuaſion that 17205 

1 bl x excellent and wa uable in Aſelf, and vil 
23 certainly 
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certainly conduits yotaries at laſt to all the 

happineſs of their natures, howeyer dark. and 
troubleſome —— eireumſtances of ad- 
herein to it appear. 

Fus principles, plain and obvious as 
they are, have unavoidable. conſequences, 
far from deing always allow'd, or however 
obſerved; ef great uſe in rogulating our zeal 
and application in tlie advancement of truth. 
Thus, zeal for any particular parties or o- 
pinions cannot promote truth: no, though 
— 8 may be 4% ful, and the opinions 
It is a very different thing to have a 
— for #ruth, and for any principle what- 
ever. Me that wifhes the advancement of 
truth, is not ſo much concerned what is 
fue, is that whes ir ſ may prevail; od 


$ 1 


therefore labours only that ruth may b 

diſcovered, and that the evidences of it may 
appear and ever prefers it to any principles 
Or 


ons that he may have entertained. 
He — wi exchange any or all his 
preſent ;perſuaſions for truth, and would 
think himſelf thereby a great gainer. Where- 
ab, he who contends only for the prevalence 
of particular opinions, however raus or im- 


_ portant; ſeeks —— evidence, nor confiders 


the prineiples as true; but only. ſtri ves to 
promote them. He rapher fears inquiry and 
examination, leſt they ſhould a 12 doubt- 
ful or etroneeus: and fo that do but 
ſueceed, or are propagated, he cares * whe- 
ther they are well underftood, or really be- 
lieved. This conſideration, I fear, will de- 
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ſtroy the merit, if not r the vic ot 
much religious zeal. , = ind A 

AGA IN, in , conſtancy, reſalation 
and faithfulneſs even unto deatli, in the pro- 
feſſion of any principles, muſt receive its 
merit and praiſe only from the love of truth 
and lilerty. If it be a zeal and fondneſs 
for any opinion not conſidered as truth, how- 
ever excellent and uſeful; it is rather obſti« 
nacy, or perhaps an ill-judg 'd benevolence, 
Let a man try this reflection in his wn 
breaſt. Where is the virtue, or indeed the 
ſenſe, of factificing life or any other valu- 
able intereſt, that certain opinions may pre- 
vail, whether they appear rue or nor f An 
honeſt man, that is a faithful lover of truth, 
will not indeed part with his principles, or 
deny his perſuaſion for any reward, or thro 
the fear of any ſuffering, even of death itſelf. 
But then, his zeal and concem, is not that 
his principles may prevail, whether true ox 
falſe; but that he may maintain hit integri- 
ty, and bear a teſtimony to the cauſe of 


rruth and liberty: that he may aſſert. by 


his behaviour in all extremit ies, the general 
obligations of truth, and the right of all 
moral agents to profeſs and practice what ap- 
pears to them to be true and reaſonable. Here 
then we may obſerve that all true courage 
and heroiſm, even when it proceeds to mar- 
tyrdom itſelf, muſt be in defence of truth and 
Liberty, and not of any particular opinions. 
This is rather 'fondve/s and:obſtinacy, It is 
*_ if this conſideration does not ſpoil the 

| "= religion 
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religion of many profeſſors, s, andthe homo- 


of ſome mart yr. once” 

I ſhall only farther obſerve this general 
conſequence of theſe principles: That [alt 
freedom of inquiry and undiſturbed proſtſ- 
ſion of what men believe, muſt ever pro- 
mote the intereſt of truth; us on the con- 
trary; whatever 
ſearch aſter truth, or tends to hurt men in 
an honeſt and conſcientious practice 


eſs and ad vancement of truth, and tempt 


men to inſincerity and vice. This is am | 


in the very nature of things. 
I will not pretend to ſay how confiſtent 


ſuch a liberty might be made with the flou- 


riſning condition of a religious eflabhiſbment, 
peace and order of ſome civil go- 


or the 
vernments. One wou'd think, indeed, by 


the practice of all ages, that a toleration of 


truth and liberty was look d upon, as of all 
public evils, the moſt intolerable; - fince all 
eccleſiaſtical and civil ſocieties have more or 


leſs reſtrain d or prohibited them. But ſince 


truth and liberty are really in themſel ves 


the moſt invaluable: bleſſings that can be en- 
10y*d' by rational minds; and fince-they are 
the only privileges that can juſtly be con- 
tended for among men, there muſt be ſome 
latent miſtake in this proceedure. It cannot 
be the intereſt of the people, or of the ſo- 
ciety in general, that truth and * 


ſhou'd be obſtructed. It muſt be ſome 


dur rden of bigotry and tyranny, 
N Ee 4 — 


or diſcourages a 


of their 
perſuaſions, muſt of neceſlity, fo far ſtop the 


and properties of men, that muſt be intend- 
cd by all per, /ecurion 1 oppreſſion. Lam 
perſuageg, that if once the experiment was 
made (which by the way has never yet been 
try d) of giving a fair toleration to tryth 
and liberty; altho' many evils and error 
will ever attend all 1 ſtates and con- 
ditions, nevertheleſs. upon the whole, true 
religion and vistue weu'd greatly prevail, 
and the order, peace and happineſs of ſociety 
wou'd be more effectually eſtabliſhed. This 
is juſt as likely to be the event, as truth has 
a better chance to be received than fal hood 
upon a fair inquiry, and an impartial undi- 
ſturbed judgment ;5 and aa government; is 
moſt likely to Rand ſecure and unſhaken, 
whilſt it moſt firmly and. univerſally pro- 
vides for, and maintains the rights and liber - 
ties, that is, the ſocial happinets of mankind. 
Perſecution and ran are very nearly 
allied, and generally go hand in hand to- 
gether; they are founded: on the ſame ab-. 
ſurd ples and the like falſe pretences; 
and — are equally deſtructive of the true 
ends of religion and government; which, 
ought ſurely to be che gf lance and ſaßpurt 
of virtue, and the Nearing of A 
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